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BIOGRAPHY. 

[The Praise of the excellent Woman whose Biography we present 
to our Readers is in almost every Family, on account of her 
invaluable Works for the Instruction of young Persons. The 
Account of her Life exhibits her uniformly and zealously devoted 
to Works of Piety and Benevolence, and the Extracts from her 
Journal prove that her Mind was constantly exercised in the Cul- 
tivation of every Christian Grace. | 


Some Account of the Lirz and Waitines of M rs. TRIMMER. 


S RAH, the daughter of Joshua and Sarah Kirby, was born at 
Ipswich, on the 6th of January, 1741. Her father was a man of 
an excellent understanding, and of great piety; and so high was 
his reputation for knowledge of divinity, and so exemplary his 
moral conduct, that, as an exception to their general rule, which 
admitted no Jayman, he was chosen member of a clerical club in 
the town in which he resided.* 

From him she imbibed the purest sentiments of religion and 
virtue, and learnt betimes the fund.:mental principles of Christi- 
anity. At how early a period he began to lay this foundation, 
cannot now be exactly ascertained, but probably with the very 
first dawn of reason, since she always considered it as one of- the 
greatest blessings of her life, that she could never remember the 
time when she did not look up with gratitude to the great Author 
ef her being, and pay him the willing tribute of prayer and thanks- 


giving. 


* Mr. Kirby was the author of two works, which did him great credit. 
The one was entitled “ Dr. Brooke Taylor’s Method of Perspective made 
Easy,” and the other (published in 1761, under the munificent patronage 
of his present Majesty) “ The Perspective of Architecture.” 
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Z Life of Mrs. Trimmer. 


When old enough to acquire the usual female accomplishments, 
she was sent, for some hours every day, to a boarding school in 
Ipswich, kept by Mrs. Justinier. This lady was a woman of ele- 
gant manners and refined sentiments, and had in early life moved 
in the circle of fashion; but an imprudent marriage had cut her 
off from her family connexions, and obliged her, in order to pro- 
cure a respectable maintenance, to undertake the education cf 
young ladies. Mrs. Trimmer always spoke of Mrs. Justinier with 
regard, and considered her as well qualified for the office she had 
undertaken. 

At this school her studies were chiefly directed to English and 
French; she had great pleasure in translating from the latter 
language, which she did with readiness and accuracy; and she 
frequently said it was that practice, which, by giving her choice 
of words, and facility of expression, led the way to her becoming 
an author. She likewise acquired a very good hand-writing, 
which was afterwards improved by an excellent master in London. 

Whether it was from Mrs. Justinier, or from her father, that 
she learnt her graceful manner of reading English, is not known, 
but inthis she excelled; and even to the end of her life, retained 
the faculty of reading aloud for a greater length of time than 
most people are capable of. 

To these who are fond of tracing the writings of am author to 
their first beginning, it may be interesting to peruse the following 
letter, written by Mrs. Trimmer, when she was between ten and 
eleven years of age. Something of her future turn of mind may 
be observed in it, and the early impressions of piety, which she 


had imbibed, may be plainly perceived. The letter was addressed 
to her maternal grandfather and grandmother. 


TO MR. AND MRS. BULL. 


Ipswich, Dee. 4, 175%. 
Dear Grandpapa and Grandmama, 


As I now think myself capable of writing a letter, I do not know 
ef any to whom I ean address myself with more justness and pro- 
priety than yourselves ; for you are my parents in a double eapacity, 
and therefore may reasonably claim my utmost duty and gratitude. 
By your indulgent care and tenderness, under the gracious hand 
of Providence, you have blest me with the best of mothers. Let 
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me therefore beg a continuance of your blessings and prayers; to 
enable me to set a right value upon all the privileges I enjoy, by 
having a rational being, and to put in practice the duties I owe 
to God, my neighbour, and myself: and it shall be my daily 
prayer to the Almighty, that he will make the remainder of your 
lives happy, and receive you at last into everlasting felicity. My 
Grandpapa and Grandmama Kirby, and all my papa’s family, 
join in suitable commendations, with 
Your most obedient 
And dutiful Grand-daughter, 
SARAH KIRBY. 


The first impressions which Mr. Kirby endeavoured to make 
on the mind of his daughter, were those of love and veneration 
for the great Author of her being. She was taught to consider 
him as her Heavenly Father, to regard him with the utmost 
reverence, gratitude, and affection, and constantly to keep in 
mind what great things he had done for her. By these means her 
duty became her pleasure and delight ; and to love and serve God, 
to honour and obey him, the greatest of all earthly enjoyments. 

Mrs. Trimmer had not any sister who lived to be a companion 





to her, and only one brother. To him she was most tenderly  :‘ 


attatched. She would always dwell with pleasure on any little 
anecdote respecting him, and she loved to speak of his amiable 
disposition, .and the affection that subsisted between them. 

At the age of fourteen she left Ipswich with her father and mo- 
ther to settle in London, where Mr. Kirby had the honour of 
teaching Perspective to the King, then Prince of Wales, and 
afterwards to her Majesty. 

His daughter being removed from the companions of her child- 
hood, passed her time during her residence in London in the 
society of people more advanced in life, some of themi people of 
eminence in the literary world; amongst these may be numbered 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dr. Gregory Sharp, Mr. Gainsborough, 
Mr. Hogarth, &c. &c.: by Dr. Johnson she was favoured with 
particular notice. ‘The circumstance which first attracted his 
attention was a literary dispute at the house of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, respecting some passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost, which 
could not be decided. Mr. Kirby, who, as well as his daughter. 
was present, inquired if she had not the book in her pocket, it 
being a great favourite of her’s, and he, probably knowing 
that it then made a part of her daily studies. The book was ac- 
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4 Life of Mrs. Trimmer. 


cordingly produced, and opened at the disputed part. Dr. John- 
son was so struck with a girl of that age making this work her 
pocket companion, and likewise with the modesty of her behavi- 
our upon the occasion, that he invited her the next day to his house, 
presented her with a copy of his Rambler, and afterwards treated 
her with great consideration. 

As the society in which she lived whilst in London was of ra- 
ther too grave a cast for so young a person, she naturally had re- 
course to her favourite employment for recreation, and spent 
much time in reading. In this pursuit she was directed by her 
father, and from his conversation and instruction her mind ac- 
quired a thirst after knowledge, and was gradually opened and en- 
larged. 

Drawing was another occupation of her leisure hours; to this, 
however, she applied rather in compliance with the wishes of her 
father, than to gratify any inclination she felt for it. At his de- 
sire she went occasionally, under the care of a female friend, 
with other young people, to the Society for Promoting Arts, and 
once obtained a prize for the second best drawing. Two or three 
miniatures, copies from larger pictures, are remaining of her 
painting, which, though not in the first style, are sufficiently good 
to show, that in this art she might have excelled, had her taste 
prompted her to pursue it. The knowledge of drawing, which 
she had acquired while young, became very useful to her when 
she was a mother, as it enabled her to amuse her children when 
in their infancy, and likewise to direct them afterwards in the ex- 
ercise of their talents in that way. 

After Mr. Kirby’s removal to London, his son became a scholar 
at Westminster School, and being younger than his sister, and 
perhaps not having so great a talent for composition, he would 
frequently apply to her when he had a difficult theme to write, 
and engage her to compose it in English for him, to render into 
Latin, and this was one of the earliest exercises of her pen. None 
of these themes are remaining; but a fragment of a letter, writ- 
ten to her brother, upon his removal to Ipswich, in order to study 
drawing under Mr. Gainsborough, may show the progress she 


made in composition. This letter has no date, but probably was 
written in 1759 or 1760. 
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TO MASTER KIRBY. 
My dear Brother, 


I as heartily congratulate you on your recovery, as I should 
have grieved for you, had I known of your illness: little did we 
apprehend the reason of your not writing; but we are obliged to 
Mr. for not informing us of it, as he has thereby saved us a 
great deal of uneasiness. I beg you will let us hear from you as 
soon as possible, and hope you will be able to tell us, that you are 
free from all danger of a return of your complaint. I will en- 
tertain no fears to the contrary, because I am sure Mr. 
would not have permitted you to go out if you had not been bet- 
ter. 

Having so good an example to copy after, [ imagine you im- 
prove very much in politeness; that shining qualification, which 
is the characteristic of a gentleman. It will be in vain for you 
to possess the greatest good qualities, unless polished by this, 
which gives a lustre to every talent a man-is possessed of. No 
man is of consequence enough to be exempt from the practice of 
it, if he would be loved, for there is so much pride in the human 
heart, as will prevent our having any great esteem for a person, 
who, by neglecting it, seems to overlook or despise the virtues 
which every man is, or imagines himself possessed of. You will 
easily distinguish the politeness of which I am speaking, from 
that composition of form or ceremony which is practised by many 
people as such, and makes them in the eyes of sensible people 
appear the objects of dislike and ridicule. But the firsi is a deli- 
cacy of sentiment, a refinement of manners, which prevents a 
man doing any thing to offend, and, at the same time, will keep 
him above making use of flattery to procure the esteem of any 
one. It isto be attained by reading the works of elegant writers, 
and conversing with persons of taste and judgment. Do you, my 
dear brother, endeavour to cultivate the acquaintance of such, and 
I am sure that the modesty of your behaviour will gain their love. 
It is a laudable ambition to desire the notice of these people, for 
it is the cause of despising every thing mean or trifling, below the 
regard of a reasonable being. I could enumerate many advant- 
ages which accrue from having the friendship of such persons, but 
shall mention only one more, which is, that it is equivalent to 
many years experience, and more valuable to us, having it at a 
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6 Life of Mrs. Trimmer. 


time of life when we have greater occasion for it than we shall 
have when we have lived long enough to acquire—- — — — 


It was the custom of Mr. Kirby to look over any letters of his 
daughter’s writing; and it was the reading of the above letter 
which first made him think she had a talent for composition: he 
did not, however, live to see her an author, as it was not till 
some years after his death that she became one. 

About the year 1759, Mr. Kirby removed to Kew, upon being 
appointed clerk of the works at that palace. It was there that 
his daughter became acquainted with Mr. Trimmer; and, at the 
age of twenty-one, she was united to him, with the approbation of 
the friends on both sides. Mr. Trimmer was a man of an agree- 
able person, pleasing manners, and exemplary virtues ; about two 
years older than herself. in the cuurse of their union, she had 
twelve children, six sons and six daughters. From the time of 
her marriage till she became an author, she was almost constantly 
occupied with domestic duties; devoting herself to the nursing 
aud educating of her children. She would say, that as soon as 
she became a mother, her thoughts were turned so entirely to the 
subject of education, that she scarcely read a book upon any other 
topic, and believed she almost wearied her friends by making it so 
frequently the subject of conversation. Happily, Mr. Trimmer 
was of the same domestic turn, and seconded all her lessons, both 
by precept and example. During the life-time of her father, she 
spent the mornings in teaching her children; and in the afternoon, 
when the weather would permit, used to walk with some of the 
elder ones to visit him. 

In the education of her daughters, she had but little assistance, 
teaching them many things herself, aad putting them in the way 
to improve themselves, by directing them to books for any infor- 
mation of which they might be desirous. — 

The education of her sons also was in a great measure directed 
by her, their classical studies excepted, for which some of them 
left home, and others received the instruction of a neighbouring 
clergyman. 

Those mothers who, like Mrs. Trimmer, are accustomed to 
take a very active part in domestic concerns, and to devote most 
ef their hours to working for their children, will perhaps wonder 
that she was able to take so large a share in their education: let 
it, however, be remembered, that her aim was not so much to give 
them the showy accomplishments so generally acquired at present, 
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as to make them useful members of society. As her family in- 
creased, the elder children also instructed the younger, especially 
when she became an author, and at length released her from 
every part of education, excepting casual advice or admonition. 

In a letter to a lady, with whom she became acquainted after 
her family were grown up, she thus expresses herself: “ I have 
been, my dear Madam, the mother of twelve children, nine of 
whom are still living, five daughters and four sons.* All my 
children were nursed by myself; my daughters wholly educated 
under the paternal roof; my sons chiefly so. For many years, 
therefore, I could find but little leisure for reading; the needle 
was my principal occupation when I was not nursing or teaching.” 

From her husband also she had no inconsiderable assistance ; 
for though business took him much from home during the day-time, 
in the evening he was accustomed to relax with his family ; and in 
the winter time especially, the season for homebred pleasures and 
domestic enjoyments, it was his custom to assemble a little group 
of hearers; while one of his children read aloud from some of 
his favourite authors. The books which were selected were not 
very numerous, but of a kind to strengthen and enlarge the mind, 
and to give a desire for further improvement. Of this number 
were the historical Plays of Shakespear, parts of the works of 
Milton and of Pope ; Hume’s History of England, and Blackstone’s 
Commentaries ; Addison’s Spectator and Guardian; the works of 
Johnson and of Burke, and some Sermons by our most approved 
divines; but, above all, the Sacred Volume, that never-failing 
source of improvement and delight. 

During these hours he used to take great pains to inculeate the 
most dutiful attention to their mother, and affectionate tenderness 
towards each other. Many and many a time has he told his chil- 
dren the fable of the old man and the bundle of sticks, explain- 
ing it to them, and charging them to abide by the moral which it 
contained. 

Occasionally too he would read to them a sermon of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s, on fraternal love, from the text, “ Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” Thus 
endeavouring by every means in his power, to enforce the great 
duties of domestic life, and to strengthen the precepts implanted 
by his affectionate partner. 


* Since the death of Mrs. Trimmer, two of her children have followed 
her to the grave; one son and one daughter; the son left a family of seven 
children behind him, the daughter one of five. 
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§ Account of the dying Behaviour 


The pleasures of this happy family were simple, but they were 
heart-felt; not, indeed, as will be seen in the following pages, 
unclouded by sorrow, or unmixed with care, but such as tran- 
quillize and gladden the mind, and ensure to it lasting felicity. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Account of the pyinc BenAviour of CoLtone, Penruppock, who 
was executed in the Castle of Exon, the 16th Day of May, 
1655. 

(From the Christian Observer.) 


Tue Honourable Colonel John Penruddock, during the protec- 
torate of Cromwell, having been found guilty of high treason, 
under circumstances peculiarly partial and unjust, was condemned 
to die. 

During the interval which preceded the execution of his sen- 
tence, he thus wrote to his lady. 


‘¢ My pearest Heart, 7 

“ T even now receive thy farewell letter, each word whereof 
represents unto me a most lively emblem of your affection, drawn 
with thine own hand in water-colours to the figure of a death’s 
head. My dear, I embrace it, as coming first from.God, and 
then from man ; for what is there done in this city that the Lord 
hath not permitted? I look upon every line of thine, as so many 
threads twisted together into that of my life, which being now 
woven, my meditations tell me, will make a fit remnant for my 
winding-sheet ; upon the reading whereof, I may say with the 
prophet, I should have utterly fainted, but that I believe verily 
to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living. As 
this is mine, my dear, so let it be thy consolation. When I think 
what wife and what children I go from, and look no farther, I 
begin to cry, O wretched man that | am! But when my thoughts 
soar higher, and fix themselves upon those things which are above, 
where I shall find God my Creator to my Father, and his Son 
my Redeemer to my brother, (for so they have vouchsafed to term 
themselves,) then I lay aside those relations, and do of all love, 
my dear, desire thee, not to look towards my grave where my 
body lies, but towards heaven, where I hope my soul shall gain 
a mansion in my Father’s house, I do steadfastly believe that 
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God hath heard the prayers of my friends, and thine, and mine ; 
and how knowest thou, OQ woman, whether thou has saved thy 
husband? Let those considerations raise thy spirit, I beseech thee ; 
and that for God’s sake and mine. Though I lie among the chil- 
dren of men, which are set on fire against me, yet under the 
shadow of the Almighty’s wings I will hide myself, till this tyranny 
be overpast. The greatest conflict I have had in this extremity, 
was my parting with thee : the next encounter is to be with death; 
and my Saviour hath so pulled out the sting thereof, that I hepe 
to assult it without fear. Thoagh the arms of men have been too 
hard for me, yet I am now listing myself under the conduct of my 
Sovereign, and an army of martyrs, that the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against. My dear, I have now another subject to think 
on, therefore you must excuse the imperfections you find here. 
I have formerly given you directions concerning my children, to 
which I shall refer you. May the blessing of Almighty God be 
upon thee and them, and may there not want a man of my name 
to be ready to be a sacrifice in this cause of God and his Church, 
so long as the sun and moon shall endure. I shall now close up 
all with desiring you to give a testimony for me to the world, that 
I die with so much charity as to forgive all my enemies: I will 


join them in my last prayers for my friends, amongst which you ..- 


and my children are, for my sake, obliged to pay a perpetual 
acknowledgment to Mr. Rolles and his lady, and my cousin Mr. 
Sebastine Isack, for their great solicitations on my behalf. If I 
should forget this city of Exeter, for their civilities to my own 
person in particular, and indeed to all of us, I should leave a 
reproach behind : I will give them thanks at my death ; and I hope 
you and yours will do it when I am dead. My dear heart, 1 once 
more bid thee adieu; and with as mith love and sincerity as can 
be imagined, subscribe myself, 
“ Thy dying and loving husband, 

“ JOHN PENRUDDOCK.” 

Exon, May 7, 1655. 


His execution took place on the 16th of May, following. 

As. he was ascending the scaffold, bearing his knees, and 
humbly bowing himself, he used these words: “ This, I hope, 
will prove to be like: Jacob’s ladder, though the feet of it rest on 
earth, yet I doubt not but the top of it reacheth to heaven.” 
When he came upon the scaffold, he said, “ O wretched man that 
Tam, who shall deliver mo from this body of death? I thank 

Vor. I. 3 




















iv Account of the dying Behaviour 


God who hath given me the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Then with abundance of Christian cheerfulness he spake 
to the people as followeth : 


“* Gentlemen, 


“ Tt hath ever been the custom of all persons whatsoever, when 
they come to die, to give some satisfaction to the world, whether 
they be guilty of the fact of which they stand charged. The crime 
for which I am now to die, is loyalty, but in this age called high 
treason. I cannot deny but that I was at Southmoulton, in this 
county : but whether my being there, or my aetion there, amounts 
to so high a crime as high treason, I leave to the world and the 
law to judge. Truly, if I were conscious to myself of any base 
ends that I had in this undertaking, I would not be so injurious to 
my own soul, or disingenuous to you, as not to make a publie ac- 
knowledgment thereof. My trial was public, and my several ex- 
aminations, I believe, will be produced when I am in my grave. 
I will refer you, therefore, to the first, which 1 am sure some of 
you heard; and to the latter, which many of you im good time 
may see. Had Captain Crook done himself and us that right 
which a gentleman and a soldier ought to have done, I had not 


now been here. The man I forgive with all my heart ; but truly, 


gentlemen, his protesting against those articles he himself, with 
so many protestations and importunities, put upon us, hath drawn 
so much dishonour and blood upon his own head, that I fear some 
heavy judgment will pursue him. ‘Though he hath been false to 
us, I pray God that I do not prove a true prophet to him. 

“ It is now our misfortunes to be made precedents and exam- 
ples together; but I will not do the Protector so much injury as 
to load him with this dishonour; since I have been informed, that 
he would have made our conditions good, if Crook that gave them 
had not abjured them. 

“ This is not a time for me to enlarge upon any subject, since 
I am now become the subject of death; but since the articles 
were drawn by my own hand, I thought myself obliged in a par- 
ticular justification of them. 

* T could tell you of some soldiers who are turned out of his 
troop for justifying those conditions of ours: but let that pass; 
and henceforward, instead of life, liberty, and estate, which were 
the articles agreed upon, let drawing, hanging, and. quartering 
bear the denomination of Captain Crock’s articles. 
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* However, I thank the Protector for granting me this honour: 
able death. 

« T should now give you an account of my faith. But truly, 
gentlemen, this poor nation is rent into so many opinions, that it is 
impossible for me to give you mine without displeasing some of 
you; however, if any be so critical as to inquire in what faith I 
die, I shall refer him to the apostles, Athanasius, and the Nicene 
Creeds, and to the testimony of this reverend gentleman, Dr. 
Short, to whom I have unbosomed myself; and if this do not 
satisfy, look into the Thirty-nine Articles of the Catholic Church 
of England; to them I have subscribed, and do own them as au- 
thentic. 

‘‘ T have no more to say to you now, but to let you know that I 
am in charity with all men, I thank God: I both can and do for- 
give my greatest persecutors, and all that ever had any hand in 
my death. 

“‘ T have offered the Protector as good security for my future 
behaviour as I suppose he could have expected. If he had thought 
lit to have given me my life, certainly i should not have been so un- 
grateful as to have empleyed it against him. I-do-humbly submit 
to God’s pleasure, knowing that the issues of life and death are in 
his hand. My blood is but a small sacrifice ; if it had been saved, °- 
i am so much of a gentleman, as to have given him thanks that 
had preserved it; and so much a Christian, as to forgive them 
which take it. But seeing God, by his Providence, hath called me 
to lay it down, I willingly submit to it, though terrible to nature ; 
but blessed be my Saviour, who hath taken out the sting, so that 
I look upon it without terror. Death is a debt, and a due debt; 
and it hath pleased God to make me so good a husband, that I am 
come to pay it before it is due. 1 am net ashamed of that cause 
for which I die, but rather rejoice that lam thought worthy to suffer 
in the defence and cause of God’s true church, my lawful king, 
the liberty of the subject, and privilege of parliaments; therefore 
{ hope none of my alliance and friends will be ashamed of it; it 
is so far from pulling down my family, that I look upon it as the 
raising it one story higher. Neither was I so prodigal of nature, 

as to “throw away my life, but have used (though none but ho- 
nourable and honest) means to preserve it. 

“¢ These unhappy times indeed have been very fatal to my fa- 
mily: two of my brothers already slain, and myself going to the 
slaughter. It is God’s will, and I humbly submit to that Provi- 
dence. | | 
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¢¢ T must render an acknowledgment of the great civilities that 
I have received from this city of Exon, and some persons of 
quality, and for their plentiful provision made for the prisoners. I 
thank Mr. Sheriff for his favour towards us, in particular to my- 
self; and I desire him to present my due respects to the Protector, 
and though he had no mercy for myself, yet that he would have 
respect to my family. 

“ J am now stripping off my clothes to fight a duel with death, 
(I conceive no other duel lawful) ;* but my Saviour hath pulled 
out the sting of this mine enemy, but by making himself a sacri- 
fice for me: and truly I do not think that man deserving of one 
drop of his blood, that will not spend all for him in so good a cause. 

* * * * * * % * * * 

Then he kneeled down, and kissed the block, and said thus: 
* T commit my soul to Ged my Creator and Redeemer. Look on 
me, O Lord, at my last gasping. Hear my prayer, and the 
prayers of all good people. 1 thank thee, OQ God, for all thy 
dispensations towards me.” 

Then kneeling down he prayed most devoutly, as followeth : 

“ O eternal, almighty, and most merciful God, the righteous 
judge of all the world, look down in mercy on me a miserable 
sinner. O blessed Jesus, Redeemer of mankind, who takest away 
the sins of the world, let thy perfect manner of obedience be 
presented to thy heavenly Father for me. Let thy precious death 
and blood be the ransom and satisfaction of my many and hein- 
ous transgressions. Thou that sittest at the right hand of God, 
make intercession for me. O holy and blessed Spirit, who art 
the comforter, fill my heart with thy consolation. O holy, bless- 
ed, and glorious Trinity, be merciful te me, confirm my faith in 
the promises of the gospel, revive and quicken my hope and ex- 
pectation of joys prepared for true and faithfulservants. Let the 
infinite love of God my Saviour make my love to him steadfast, 
sincere, and constant. 

“ O Lord, consider my condition, accept my tears, assuage my 
grief, give me comfort and confidence in thee, impute not unto 
me my former sins; but, most merciful Father, receive me inte 
thy favour, for the merits of Christ Jesus. Many and grievous 
are my sins, for 1 have sinned many times against the light of 


* We hope this sentiment will be particularly marked: it is worthy of 
a Christian soldier. How directly does it stand opposed to those false 
maxims of worldly and military honour which are now so current. And 


yet does any one suspect that Colonel Penruddeck’s determination to fight 
no duel sprung from cowardice? 
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LA imowledge, against remorse of conscience, against the motions 
and opportunities of grace. But aecept, I beseech thee, the 
sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart, in and for the perfect 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction of thy Son Jesus Christ. O 
Lord, receive my soul, after it is delivered from the burden of 
the flesh, into perfect joy in the sight and fruition of thee. And 
at the general resurrection, grant that my body may be endowed 
with immortality, and received with my soul into glory. 

“ T praise thee, O God, I acknowlege thee to be the Lord. O 
Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon me. Thou that sittest at the right hand of God, hear my 
prayer. O Lord Jesus Christ, God and man, mediator betwixt God 
and man, I have sinned as a man, be thou merciful to me as a 
God. O holy and blessed Spirit, help my infirmities with these 
sighs and groans which I cannot express.” 

Then he desired to see the axe, and kissing it, said, “I am 
hike to have a sharp passage of it, but my Saviour hath sweetened 
it unto me.” 

Then he said, “ If I would have been so unworthy as others 
have been, I suppose, I might, by a lye, have saved-my life, which 
I scorn to purchase at such a rate. I defy such temptations, and 
them that gave them me.” 

“ Glory be to God on high; on earth peace, good will towards 
men. And the Lord have mercy upon my poor soul. Amen.” 

So laying his neck upon the block, after some private ejacula- 
tions, he gave the headsman a sign with his hand, who, at one 
blow, severed his head from his body. 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
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For the Christian Register. 
THE MILLENNIUM. 


Tuar there are to be a thousand years of blessedness to the 
Church, or the millennian triumphant reign of the Messiah’s 
kingdom on earth, is sufficiently clear from the prophecies. Daniel 
and St. John predict, in certain significant symbols, some remark- 
able events, which concern the Church and people of God, and 
connect these events with such characteristic marks and chronolo- 
gical numbers, that as time elapses, men, by an attentive exami- 
nation, may generally discover with what prophecies such and 
such events may agree. And the nearer we approach to this happy 
period, the less dubious shall we be in regard to what prophecies 
we may apply the passing events. Daniel observes, many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. Therefore, 
having these chronological numbers and characteristic incidents 
for our guide, we may fix on some probable time, though we can- 
not know precisely when this great blessedness to the Church 
shall take place. 

In the seventh chapter of Daniel, four great empires of the 
world are spoken of; which the Prophet saw in night visions. 
The first that came into view, was like a lion; the second, like a 
bear; the third, like a leopard ; but the fourth, being diverse from 
the others, had no likeness, and is thus characterized—dreadful 
and terrible, and strong exceedingly; having great iron teeth; 
and having also ten horns, and a litile horn growing up among 
them. These four beasts Daniel saw come up from the sea; and 
they represent four kingdoms that are to arise onthe earth. The 
first is the Babylonian empire ; the second, the Medo-Persian ; the 
third, the Macedonian; and the fourth, the Roman empire. The 
dominion of the three first has long since been taken away; the 
other, though a broken and divided empire, in a certain sense, yet 
exists. ‘The ten horns of the fourth beast are the ten kingdoms 
into which the Roman empire was originally divided ; and the lit- 
tle horn that rose up among them is the papacy, which is repre- 
sented as wearing out the Saints of the Most High, and changing 


times and laws; i. e. requiring what God has forbidden, and for-— 
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bidding what God has commanded ; and persecuting those sincere 
Christians who have boldness enough to bear testimony to the 
truth, and against papal corruptions. These are to be delivered 
into the hands of the papal little horn for a time and times, and 
the dividing of time. Daniel beheld, and the same horn made war 
with the Saints, and prevailed against them, until the ancient of 
days came, and judgment was given to the Saints of the Most 
High; and the time came that the Saints possessed the kingdom. 
When, therefore, this period of times shall have expired, the lit- 
tle horn will no longer have control over the Saints; but judg- 
ment shall go forth against the horn, and his dominion shall be 
taken away and given to the Saints of the Most High, who shall pos- 
sess the kingdom for ever and ever. This kingdom of the Saints 
will be a great empire, extending over all the kingdoms of the 
papal earth, and unto all the nations of the world. Prophecy, 
however, warrants the conclusion that there will be certain na- 
tions, in different quarters of the world, who will never be wholly 
converted to Christianity, notwithstanding the extensive dominion 
of the Saints. The Saints, indeed, will hold the reins of uni- 
versal government; and the benign effects of the Gospel, by its 
extensive circulation, will, undoubtedly, subdue some of the most 
frightful forms of idolatry, and render Pagan superstition more 
harmless; but there will be some that will still remain uncon- ~ 
verted to the faith of the Redeemer, though for a season,* they 
will be deprived of any power to hurt the kingdom of the Saints. 
When the Saints shall thus be established in universal empire, 
then will be the happy days of the millennium. 

But what period did Daniel intend by his times? When do 
they begin, and when end? In the language of prophecy a time 
means a year of 360 days, each day for a common year. A pro- 
phetic year, then, is 360 common years. Daniel’s time, times, 
and the dividing of a time, therefore, being three times and an 
half, are three prophetic years and an half, or 1260 common 
years. These 1260 years, therefore, are included in the prophetic 
period of dime, times, and the dividing of a time. 

St. John, also, in the Apocalypse, makes use of the same num- 
bers, when prophesying of the same events and calamities to the 
Church and people of God. In the eleventh chapter, the re- 
vealing angel announceth to him, that the holy city is to be trodden 
under foot forty and two months; which, according to prophe- 


* Daniel vii, 12, and Revelations xx. 3, 7, 8. 
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tical calculation, allowing 30 days for a month, make 1966 
days. The holy city here mentioned is a symbol of the true 
Church of Christ, which is to be in a depressed situation for the 
term of 1260 years. Again, in the same chapter, the angel re- 
vealeth to him, that the two witnesses shall prophesy a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth. |The wit- 
nesses represent the faithful servants of God, who testify to the 
truth, as revealed in the Old and New Testaments, notwithstand- 
ing the errors and persecutions that surround them: and in this 


state of mournful prophesying they are to continue for the space 
of a thousand two hundred and threescore years—the same 


term of time that the holy city is to be trodden under foot, and 
that the Saints are to be given up to the persecuting tyranny 
of the little horn, as mentioned by Daniel. Again, in the twelfth 
chapter, the true Church is symbolized by a woman, clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head @ 
crown of twelve stars. But, being persecuted, she fled into a 
wilderness, to a place prepared of God, where she is nourished for 
a time, times, and half a time. In the thirteenth chapter, St. 
John mentions a fen horned beast, with seven heads, which is to 
make war with the Saints, and overcome them; and is to continue 
to possess this power forty-two months. These times and numbers 
of St. John are the same as those of Daniel, and comprehend the 
1260 years of papal domination and persecution of the Saints. 
This period begins, as Daniel informs us, when the Saints were 
first delivered up into the hands of the papal little horn; and, ac- 
cording to St. John, when the holy city began to be trodden under 
foot; and when the mournful prophesying of the witnesses com- 
menced, and at the flight of the woman into the wilderness. If 
we could ascertain the beginning of what is here mentioned, viz. 
the depression of the Church, and the exaltation of papal autho- 
rity over the Saints, we then might fix on the precise time for the 
beginning of the millennian blessedness. But there is a difficulty 
in fixing the date of the 1260 years, and, consequently, a diffi- 
culty in knowing when they end. Commentators differ respecting 
this date. Mr. Faber’s opinion is, that the Saints were delivered 
into the hands of the papal little horn in the year 606, when 
the Emperor Phocas constituted Pope Bonifice III. universal 
Bishop, by giving him supremacy over all other Bishops of the 
Christian Church. If this opinion be correct, which, indeed, ap- 
pears to be liable to the fewest objections, then the 1260 years 
of papal domination. will end in the year 1866—half a century to 
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come. We are not, however, to understand, that when these 
years expire, the millennium is immediately to begin; but that 
the judgments of God will then begin to go forth against his ene- 
mies. And there is to be, according to Daniel, in his last vision, a 
time of trouble, such as never was since there was a nation, even to 
that same time. In this great controversy of God with the nations 
of the earth, many wonderful events will take place. The beast is 
to be slain, Antichrist to be destroyed, the papacy to be over- 
thrown, the Mahometan religion to come to its end, and the Jews 
to be restored. Seventy-five years are to intervene between the 
expiration of the 1260 years and the millennium; and whether | 
the whole of these are to be occupied in these judgments against 
God’s enemies, and the restoration of the Jews, is not clear from 
the Prophet’s declaration :—80 years out of the 75 undoubtedly will 
be; for he reckons 1290 days to some event or another, but does 
not specify what,—and 1335 days to the blessedness of the millen- 
nium. The plain statement of this subject is this: Daniel, in 
his last vision and chapter, foretels the restoration of the Jews in 
the midst of unexampled trouble, at the end of a period of won- 
ders, comprehending three times and an half, or 1260 years. In 
the eleventh verse, he says, from the time that the daily sacrifice 
shall be taken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set . 
up, there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days—being 
30 years beyond the 1260. This abomination of desolation must 
be understoc’ of Mahometism, which now overspreads Judea 
and the east, where once Christianity flourished and gladdened 
the hearts of men, and which was set up in the year 606, being 
the very year that the Saints were given into the hands of the pa- 
pal horn. He, then, in the twelfth verse, pronounceth a blessing upon 
him that waiteth and cometh to the 1335 days ; being 75 years be- 
yond the 1260, and 45 years beyond the 1290. At the end of the 75 
years, therefore, the blessedness of the millennium will commence. 
During this period of unexampled trouble, the forces that will 
be arrayed in hostility to each other, are those of a Christian na- 
tion of great maritime strength, with its allies; and those of An- 
tichrist, or an infidel kingdom, that is to be revealed towards the 
close of the 1260 years. Judea is allotted for the scene of opera- 
tions and final contest. What nation is meant, of great maritime 
strength, prophecy does not particularize.* And what particular 


* It only leaves us to infer, that it will be some part of Protestant Eu- 
repe, which, at the expiration of 1260 years, will possess the greatest 
naval strength. 
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nation is intended by Antichrist. is clear to every one who has 
any knowledge of the ever memorable French revolution. Pro- 
phesying of this event, Daniel informs us, in the eleventh chap- 
ter, that a king or kingdom shall do according to his will, 
and shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above every other 
God, and shall speak marvelous things against the God of Gods. 
In those unhappy times, it is well known what were the decrees 
and acts of the revolutionists. They exalted themselves above all 
laws, human and divine. They abolished all signs of religion. 
They declared themselves atheists, and endeavoured, by discourses, 
to propagate this dectrine. “ With a view to encourage the 
most unrestrained profligacy, it was enacted that an inseription 
should be set up in the public burrying grounds, purporting that 
death is an eternal sleep.” The Christian sabbath was abolished, 
‘* and a new calendar was adopted, in which time was computed, 
not by weeks, but by periods of ten days each.” Christianity was 
abjured, even by many of the Clergy; others were persecuted, 
and obliged to fly. They established, by law, the most disgrace- 
ful and profligate crimes. All whe were not abettors of these un- 
heard of proceedings, were decapitated on the scaffold. In short, 
nothing was too bad for these atheistic beings to perform or tole- 
rate. All this, then, agrees with the prophetic description of 
the event—a king shall do according to his will, and magnify 
himself above all Gods. These days of anarchy, indeed, have 
passed away ; but the principles of the nation, no doubt, remain ; 
and will yet cause insurrections and rebellion, until they shall 
finally be subdued, not by human means alone, but by the: super- 
natural power of God in the great day of his wrath. 

By the agency of these hostile powers the Jews will be re- 
stored. A part will be brought back to the land of their fathers, 
in a converted state, by the great maritime nation of faithful wor- 
shippers ; and a part by the antichristian hosts, in an unconverted 
state, though they will afterwards be converted. The ultimate 
purposes of the Most High are unknown to men: and though they 
may plan and undertake toexecute with a different spirit than that 
which emanates from him ; yet he will so order it, that they finally 
will eventuate for good, and to his glory. Thus it will be with 
these contending powers. Whatever may be their intention by 
those great struggles in Palestine at that day, he who rules 
over all will bless their end. God’s people will be restored to 
their ancient land, and converted to the faith of the Redeemer, 
and will then unite with their redeemed brethren ef every nation, 
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kindred, and tongue, in offering up adoration and praise to him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb that was slain, but 
liveth for ever and ever. 

The Mahometan religion, which now prevails in that country, 
will, also, during this period of trouble, come to an end. The 
prophet says, that this imposture shall be broken without hand— 
meaning that it shall fall without any formal opposition being un- 
dertaken against it. A concurrence of incidents, probably, will 
exist, which indirectly will contribute to its downfal. The con- 
test of the two belligerents, though this will not be the object of 
their contention, and the previous fall of the Ottoman empire un- 
der the sixth apocalyptic vial, will probably facilitate the extinc- 
tion of this Mahomedan deceit. The Turkish monarchy being 
done away, and foreigners occupying that soil, the deluded race 
will turn their attention to the passing events, and, consequently, 
their religion will be neglected and forgotten. Moreover, the ex- 
tensive distribution of the inspired volume, and the sending forth 
missionaries to distant regions to preach the everlasting Gospel of 
peace, will expose the errors of Mahomet, and cause them to be 
forsaken: and thus the prediction will be verified—it shall be bro- 
ken without hand. athe 

At this time, also, Antichrist shall be destroyed. Daniel says, 
he shall plant the tabernacles of his palaces between the seas in the © 
glorious holy mountain ;—yet he shall come to his end, and none 
shall help him. This will be effected partly by supernatural agency. 
When the final contest between the contending powers is about to 
take place, prophecy assures us that the glory of the Lord will be 
revealed in the midst of Jerusalem. This will consist in a super- 
natural effulgence, like the Shechinah of old that attended the 
children of Israel out of Egypt. It will be visibly displayed in the 
midst, and over this ancient city, and extend upwards to a lofty 
height. The decisive battle is in the valley of Megiddo, not far 
distant from Jerusalem. The troops of Antichrist, the most-numer- 
ous by far, anticipate an easy conquest. But the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. The.Lord fighteth 
for his people. The vision approaches the valley of decision. 
Terror and dismay seize the troops of Antichrist; and those of 
the faithful maritime power, and the converted Jews with them, 
are animated and encouraged. The almighty word of God cometh 
forth “ from the brightness of the Shechinah with all the armies 
of Heaven.” He descendeth in his wrath, and the infidel hosts 
are overthrown. Thus shall Antichrist come te his end, and none 
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shall help him. At this time, too, the beast, i. e. the temporal king- 
dom of the papal Roman empire ; and the false prophet, i. e. the 
papacy itself, shall be for ever destroyed. St. John says, these 
both were cast alive into a lake of fire burning with brimstone. 

All these events, viz. the destruction of the beast and false pro- 
phet, the overthrow of Antichrist, the extinction of Mahometism, 
and the restoration of the Jews, are to synchronize. They pro- 
bably will occupy the first 30 years of the 75 that will intervene 
between the 1260 years and the millennium. But the glory of the 
Lord will still be displayed over Jerusalem, and the whole house 
of Israel, even the scattered ten tribes, shall be brought in, and 
Jesus, the Messiah, shall be their king, and shall reign with his 
Saints a thousand years. Daniel, in the view of this, says, the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole Heaven, shali be given to the people of the Saints of 
the Most High ; whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey him. 

During this reign of the Messiah, with his Saints, on earth, Sa- 
tan is to be bound so that he shall deceive the nations no more till 
the thousand years have expired. In the twentieth chapter of the 
Apocalypse, St. John speaks of this event thus—And I saw an an- 
gel come down from Heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit, 
and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a 
thousand years; and cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut 
him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations 
no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled. This will be 
a season of great national blessedness and prosperity to the Church. 
Kingdoms will then reign in righteousness, and judge justly among 
the children of men: for the Saints shall then possess the kingdom, 
and judgment will be given unto them, a firm peace will be 
established among all nations, and nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more: but the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the seas. 

This time is certainly to come; and there is good reason to con- 
clude that it is not far distant. If the year 606 be the correct 
date for the commencement of the 1260 years of papal and Ma- 
hometan apostacies, and 80 years more be added for the judgments 
of God to go forth against his enemies, and for the cleansing of 
the sanctuary; and 45 more to make it known in all the earth, 


that Jesus the Messiah reigns King of Kings, and Lord of Lords; 
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then aterm of little more than a century will introduce the world 
to a state of millennian blessedness and tranquillity. If, however, 
the date of the 1260 years ought to be fixed at an earlier period, 
which some suppose, then the millennium will take place propor- 
tionably earlier, and the preceding judgments against God’s 
enemies be accomplished earlier also. And if, on the contrary, 
they are to be dated later, as is contended by some, then the af- 
Glictive events preceding the millennium will also take place later. 

But as it concerns individual man, whether this blessedness 
takes place sooner or later, he will still have to contend with the 
great enemy of his soul; he will still be subject to temptation ; 
the flesh will still lust against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ; and it will be only by watchfulness and prayer that he shal) © 

then, as now, be able to overcome. Satan is to be bound only so 
that he shall deceive the nations no more during the thousand 
years. It isto be a national blessedness, in consequence of na- 
tions being truly cenverted to Christianity, and Christian Princes 
reigning in righteousness: and as far as this shall concern indivi. 
dual man, so far he will be individually blessed. 

Until this time comes, wars and devastations must convulse the 
world. At present, it is true, the troubles of Europe appear to be 
almost at anend. But if we have a right view of the prophecies | 
relative to events that have taken place, and are yet to take place, 
the tranquillity of Europe is not to continue long. That unfortu- 
nate country must yet wade in gore. 

That the vials of God’s wrath, as mentioned by St. John in the 
sixteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, have been pouring out since 
the days of the French revolution, modern commentators goene- 
rally agree. Five of the seven vials have already been poured 
out. The fifth relates to the subversion of the late imperial go- 
vernment of France, and the numerous disasters the armies 
thereof had previously to experience. The first effusion of this 
vial took place when resistance was first made to the French ar- 
mies in Spain by the patriots: and a more copious effusion suc- 
ceeded, when their grand army was almost annihilated in the 
Russian campaign, and in subsequent engagements, by which the 
power of the empire was completely broken. And the fifth angel 
poured out his vial upon the seat of the beast; and his kingdom 

was full of darkness; and they gnawed their tongues for pain, and 
blasphemed the God of Heaven because of their pains and their 
sores, and repented not of their deeds. Full of darkness implies 
a total eclipse ef the power and authority of the beast, or the 
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greatest possible confusion in the government of the empire; their 
gnawing their tongues for pain denotes the extreme mortification 
which the fall of the imperial dynasty will occasion its votaries ; 
and their blaspheming the God of Heaven because of their pains 
and sores, denotes that their chagrin will produce some secret, or 
open and public declaration against God, and condemnation of 
the ways of his Providence, that led to the catastrophe of their 
affairs: which, whether public or only private, we have yet to 
learn. Under the effusion of this vial, Antichrist is identified with 
the last head of the beast. But we are not warranted in conclud- 
ing that the beast and infidel kingdom will be one and the same 
at the concluding catastrophe at the time of the end; though, if 
not one, they will be in close league with each other, having the 
game object in view. ‘The sixth and seventh vials are yet to be 
poured out, and troublesome times are yet to come: for under the 
sixth, the Turkish monarchy is to fall, and three unclean spirits 
are to proceed from the mouth of the dragon, the beast, and false 
prophet, to gather together the kings of the earth, and the whole 
world, to the battle of that great day of Almighty God; and under 
the seventh, this battle, called the battle of Armageddon, is to be 
fought. Now, as these vials refer to martial operations in Pales- 
tine ; and as Antichrist, leagued with the beast and false prophet, 
is destined to be overthrown in the glorious holy mountain, at the 
time of the end, we cannot calculate on any long repose to papal 
Europe. That unfortunate country must yet bleed: Its inha- 
bitants, for their spiritual fornication, must see troubles never 
yet witnessed by any nation, since there was a nation. 

B. BULKLEY. 


Flushing, Long-Island. 
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From the North British Review. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. Watter Braxe Kirwan, Dean of Kii- 
lala, with a Sketch of his Life, §c. pp. 408. London. Long- 
man & Co. 


Tue author of these sermons was a convert from the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, in which he acted many years as a priest, 
and enjoyed a reputation for oratory almost unexampled in modern 
times. Whenever he preached, we are told, such multitudes as- 
sembled that it was necessary to defend the entrance of the church 
by guards and palisadoes. Even in times of public calamity and 
distress, his irresistible powers of persuasion repeatedly produced 
contributions exceeding twelve hundred pounds at a sermon: and 
his hearers, not content with emptying their purses into the plate, 
sometimes threw in jewels or watches as earnests of their farther 
benefactions. 

“ His action was various and emphatic, without seeming studied 
or outrageous: his voice full and melodious; and his utterance 
successively solemn, earnest, melting, and impassioned, without 
the least appearance of affected modulation. His glance was 
piercing, his countenance austere and commanding, and his whole 
delivery was in perfect unison with the evangelical style and spirit 
of his discourses, which bore a strong impression of vigorous, 
original conception, and glowing zeal illuminated by sound jud<- 
ment, and a profound knowledge of human nature.” 

In this description of the manner of the Dean of Killala, every 
requisite that is necessary to form a perfect speaker seems to be 
included; and?if we add to this the intrinsic merit of his dis- 
courses, we will not be surprised at the wonderful effect they are 
said to have produced. His style appears to us to possess all the 
excellences of the Irish oratory, without its defects; but perhaps 
this was owing to the nature of the subject, which does not afford 
the same scope for figure and metaphor as legal and parliamentary 
debates. It iseasy and vigorous; is loaded with no far-sought or- 
naments, or little prettinesses, which a man of reading is ever 
ready to supply from the stores of memory. The few images 
which occur, seem to have been suggested by the moment, an@ 
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brought forward without any trouble; and, like all brilliances 
which are the effect of immediate inspiration, have a fire and an 
appropriateness which are captivating in the highest degree. En- 
thusiasm and benevolence are no doubt remarkable features in the 
natural character of the Irish, and may, therefore, be supposed to 
be more easily excited in them than in the more phlegmatic con- 
stitutions of the Scotch and English ; the manner of a preacher, 
too, may be of more importance than the matier; yet still, not- 
withstanding, we think it is impossible even to glance at these ser- 
mons without being convinced that the author was the Bossuet 
of his day. 

Of the thirteen sermons, of which this volume is composed, the 
first, third, and tenth, appear to us to be the best. In the first ser- 
mon, preached for the benefit of the schoels of St. Peter’s parish, 
there are various appeals to the humanity of his hearers, which we 
can conceive to have been irresistible. We will select a few of 
the most striking, without much regard to the connexion. 


“ T tell you, did my words burn like coals of fire, they could 
not convey the greatness of the call upon you. No! never in jus- 
tice should a minister of mercy descend from this place, until he 
discovered, by your countenance and emotions, that you felt the 
necessity, and were determined to the exercise, of superior mercy 
at this day. Isay, though I should continue to speak until my 
observations become incoherent and language confused, there 
would be still a mode left of conveying the ardent. wishes of my 
heart; you would understand at least my tears; they are the true 
language of entreaty ; and as long as there was one pulse of feeling 
within me for the world of perishing infants without these walls, 
these eyes should flow to soften and conjure you. 

“ But, alas! [ want the power of determining you, of melting 
you down to the extent of my wishes. God has not given it to me ; 
if he had, be assured I would use it; I would encircle you with 
iny little clients: hang them on your garments: teach their fa- 
therless arms to entwine about your knees, their innocent eyes te 
veg upon yours, their untainted lips to cry, Metey, for we pe- 
rish.” 


In his second sermon, preached for the benefit of the Meath 
Hospital, Mr. Kirwan rises even above this strain, powerful and 
impassioned as it is. Speaking of the humanity of the faculty, and 


the paramount importance of such institutions as public hospitals, — 


he proceeds : 


“ Let me for a moment suppose it dissolved, or but feebly sup- 
ported—What would be the consequence? I defy any Christian, 
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who has an atom of religion or humanity, to think of it without 
shuddering: Why? The impoverished and sequestered parts of 
the city would present more than the bloody and terrific image of 
a neglected field of battle ;—the moans of the expiring, the ago- 
nies of the maimed and mutilated, and your ae brethren putre- 
fying unto death, in the ray= of that sun that lights you every day 
to happiness and enjoyment.” 

“ Though he who, on the unmade bed of torture, whether from 
disease or accident, languishes and perishes, unassisted and un- 
known, be eminently wretched ; yet the richest, with all the aids 
they can receive from the skill of an attentive faculty, and the 
countless comforts which affluence can supply, still experience the 
extremities of disease to be intolerable, and often look to death as 
a blessing. GreatGod! what then must the case be, where man, 
in the same situation, seems equally abandoned by heaven and 
earth? where famine is the consequence of arrested toil? where 
families in consternation look around, without hope or prospect 
of relief? where the very covering of the dying victim is often 
sent, by his afflicted heart, to support their existence ; where the 
very source of tears is dried up? where deep despair, extorting 
the language of imprecation against Providence, presents the 
horrible combat between religion and nature? O Charity! thou 
principle of great souls, how glorious are thy works! Thou cre- 
atest a new world in the moral and physical order! Thou pre- 
ventest a deluge of indigence! Thou preventest a deluge of vice! 
Thou throwest an immortal guard round virgin purity! Thou .. 
secallest not the dead, but thou givest life, as on this day, life 
and health to the diseased and expiring !” 


In the third of these sermons, preached from the text, A woman 
that feareth the Lord shall be praised, we meet with many obser- 
vations which prove the author’s knowledge of the human heart to 
have been almost equal to his power of affecting it. We again 
extract the passages that struck us most forcibly, without much re- 
gard to the order in which they are placed. 


“ You will rarely, perhaps never, see a woman to whom any 
tdea of religion has been communicated, entirely abandon a com- 
pliance with its external duties ; or insult its principles by the lan« 
guage of profaneness and contempt. What a public blessing, 
what an instrument of the most exalted good, is a virtuous Chris- 
tian mother? How many perhaps, who now hear me, feel that 
they owe to it all the virtue and piety that adorns them; or may 
recollect at this moment, some saint in heaven, that brought them 
into light to labour for their happiness, temporal and eternal. 
No one can be ignorant of the irresistible influence which such a 
mother possesses of forming the hearts of her children, at a season 
when nature takes in lesson and example at every pore. Methinks 
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I behold her, encircled by her beloved charge, like a being more 
than human, to which every mind is bent and every eye directed ; 
the eager simplicity of infancy, inhaling from her lips the sacred 
truths of religion, in ie Sot phrase and familiar story, the whole 
rule of their moral and religious duties simplified for easier infusion. 
The countenance of this fond and anxious parent, all beaming with 
delight and love, and her eye raised occasionally to heaven in fer- 
vent supplication for a blessing ape her work, O what a glorious 

art does such a woman act on the great theatre of humanity, and 
es much is the mortal to be pitied, who is not struck with the 
unage of such excellence !” 

* How many a poor undone creature, that now rolls in the horri- 
ble abyss of prostitution, would have lived to be all I have repre- 
sented, had x been offered at the tender season of these orphans 
to such mercy as yours. No woman ever voluntarily surrendered 
the blessing of a fair name: the sensitive plant shrinks not more 


instinctively from the touch, than the nature of woman from defile- 
ment.” } 


The author closes this admirable appeal to the feelings of his 


hearers, with a passage that contains a figure of great sublimity 
and beauty. 


“ Oh! my friends, I recollect days when the cause I now plead 
could stir up mercy in glorious profusion ; but, like a tale too often 
told, we hear the persevering appeal to us with increased indiffer- 
ence. The attraction of novelty is gone. The world has resumed 
its ascendency. We resemble the unsteady Israelites, who bowed 
and adored when they first saw that resplendent column of fire that 
led them by night through an untrodden wilderness, but relapsed 


again into their former indocility as soon as the august spectacle 
became familiar to their eyes.” 


We have yet another long quotation to make, which we lay be- 
fore our readers without hesitation, as we are sensible it will be 
infinitely more acceptable to them than any remarks of our own. 
In the eleventh sermon, which is animated and powerful throughout, 
there are various passages of peculiar force and feeling. Ireland 
vas then only freeing herself from the horrors of civil war; and 
this sermon was preached for the benefit of the widows and chil- 
dren of those of the yeomen and militiamen who fell in the rebel- 
lion. After congratulating his hearers, that the temples of hea- 
ven were still left open to them, he proceeds to applaud the wis- 
dom, and encourage the perseverance, of those who had saved 


their country in a time of terrible danger, This is entirely a pe- 
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litical discourse ; and the author, aware of this, endeavours to 
convince the judgments, as well as gain the affections, of his 
hearers. 


« When I look on the condition (says he) of this country some 
time back, I trace a picture which every friend to the happiness of 
his fellow creatures must view with satisfaction, nay, even, with 
delight. *Tis true, there is nothing human in which theorists and 
declaimers on first principles, may not discover blots and pro- 
nounce exceptionable. But will any honest, unprejudiced, and 
thinking man, who estimates the degree of felicity to which a com- 
munity may aspire, not by arguments drawn from fancy, but wise 
and proper allowance for those errors and deviations that are inse- 
parable from humanity ; will any such man pronounce, that the 
condition of Ireland, at the period I allude to, was not more than 
enviable.” 

‘“‘ From the evidence of my own eye I can declare, that in the 
most impoverished of our provinces, a province,. which, from the 
steady and unshaken loyalty it has evinced in this trying moment, 
I am proud to feel myself a native; the scene was universally 
changed ; and, instead of hereditary beggary and rags, presented a 
happy and contented people, possessing in abundance all the com- 
mon comforts and necessaries of life. Such was the high ground 
on which we stood; such the manifest condition of Ireland, when 
the infernal demon of French hberty and equality came, like Sa. . 
tan into Eden, to attempt to blast our happiness.” 

“Oh! my friends, were it given me, ungifted as I am, to address 
the deluded multitude, methinks it were impossible but the force 
and ardour of truth would make way to their hearts; impossible 
but the scales of deception would i from their eyes ; and those 
eyes behold with horror the daggers that are planted in the breasts 
of their country. ‘ Hold,’ would I say to them, ‘ in the midst of 
your headlong career, and hear the voice of him who is neither the 
organ of party, nor the instrument of faction, but a minister of the 
God of peace, who comes before you with a heart bleeding at your 
errors, and panting for your happiness ; look around you, and sur- 
vey the havock you have made: consider your objects, and the means 
you have employed: you have turned the fairest portion of your 
native soil into a frightful desert: thousands have been reduced by 
you in one moment, from the possession of all human blessing, to 
a state of houseless misery and despair; thousands have fled, and’ 
are flying, in all directions, from the scourge of war, excited by. 
you. The capital is crowded with the mourning widows and or- 
phans of those you have massacred in cold blood. Hands that 
were never raised to heaven in vain, are now fervently uplifted for 
vengeance on your guilty heads; the earth is drunk with the blood 
of your own companions in rebellion ; their wives and children are. 
expiring of famine'in the open fields and public ways.” ; 
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We ‘eluctantly close our extracts from a work, in which we 
have found much to praise, and comparatively little to blame. If 
we have said nothing about the faults of these sermons, it is not that 
we consider them free from imperfections, but because we can 
perceive little use in pointing out errors in a posthumous produc- 
tion. There are some impurities in the style, and so many errors 
in the pointing, that we should have supposed the work to have is- 
sued from an Irish press, were this not contradicted by the im- 
print. To those who are inclined to caval at every minute inac- 
curacy, it will be sufficient to mention, on the authority of the pre- 
face, that the author cautiously abstained from polishing any part 
of his sermons too highly, in order that he might be enabled easily 
to blend them with such extemporaneous effusions as occasional 
circumstances suggested, many of which burst from him with a 


rapid and overwhelming impetuosity, that hurried away the pas-— 


sions of his auditory in resistless ecstacy. 
——ae © ae —- 
From the Christian Obserser. 


The Eviwence and Avruoriry of the Curistian Reveration By 
the Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, Minister of Kilmany. London 
Cadell and Davis. 1814. 12mo. pp. 266. 


Tue valuable little treatise which we here announce to our rea- 
ders, contains the substance of the article “ Christianity” im the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and was justly deemed by the proprie- 
tors of that work worthy of a separate publication for general 
reading. By their permission and advice, it appears in the present 
disiinct and portable form; and we doubt not that its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, together with a considerable degree of novelty upon a 
subject sufficiently hackneyed, will recommend it to the perusal of 
a very large class of sincere inquirers after truth. Its style is in 
general plain and unadorned, though with occasional touches of vi- 
vacity and of eloquence; and though generally correct, betrays 
here and there “ a minstrel cf the Scottish Border.” 

To say that the sentiment and the argument of this little work 
shows an acquaintance with the models of the North, will convey 
an idea favourable or unfavourable to the reader, according as he 
may have been accustomed to view in the light of safe or unsafe 
guides, the labours and the principles of the present Scotch school 
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of philosophers and metaphysicians. It appears to us to be a very 
ingenious attempt to apply the principles of the later philosophy 
(we use that term in its best sense) to the evidence and authority 
of the Christian Revelation. It is well known that the basis of 
the Baconian philosophy, to which frequent appeal is made in this 
work, is experiment: and that its conclusions are drawn from the 
legitimate sources of actual phenomena, which are the objects of 
observation and experience. This grand principle, to which we 
owe much of what is valuable in the discoveries of Bacon himself, 
unquestionably led, by slow but sure steps, to the immortal and 
immutable principia of Newton. In later times, chemistry and 
the other sciences have been placed upon the same sure basis. 
And, partly by the operation of the same principles, the theory 
of the human mind has undergone the most complete revolution. 
Des Cartes, Malebranche, Locke himself, the glory of the theo- 
rists, and after him Berkley, with hic giddy and motley train of 
disciples, have been, on this subject, brought to the touchstone of 
‘common sense” and experience ; and, as to many points, “ found 
wanting.” And the Newton of the metaphysicians, Dr. Reid, has 
erected a system on their ruins, which bids fair to maintain its 
place amongst the lasting monuments of truth. The system of 
this new mode of philosophizing has been, in all cases the same— 
to sacrifice the argument a priori for that a posteriori—to trace 
principles from phenomena—to reason from what is certain to 
what is uncertain—to induce general laws from particular and 
well investigated facts—above all, to ascertain the limits of know- 
ledge—to reject all self-originating hypotheses—to classify and ar- 
range the results of actual experience—and patiently to await the 
season of happier discovery, where sufficient data are not yet af- 
forded for forming our conclusions. 

To these principles, then, Mr. Chalmers now appeals in behalf 
of the first and greatest of sciences; and he demands only the 
same disposition of mind, and the same mode of argument now 
universally applied to other investigations, in order to effect com- 
plete conviction as to the truth and authority of the Christian 
Revelation. Christianity, like all other sciences, he considers as 
having been in times past too much under the dominion of scio- 
lists and speculatists. A number of positions had been assumed, 
@ priori, according to which the authority of Revelation had been 
weighed and determined. Natural Religion, as it.is called, had 
been made to take precedency of Revelation ; and certain dogmas, 
obtained no one knows whence, except circyitously from the 
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Scriptures, and by a perversion of them, had been laid down as 
the golden rule of right and wrong—a rule by which the Scrip- 
tures themselves were to be tried and sentenced. Hence, as 
might have been expected, inextricable confusion ensued. The 
defenders of religion found themselves stangely perplexed, when 
called upon to bring that which is infinite to be measured by their 
own finite rules. Infidels took every possible advantage of so du- 
bious and unsteady a ground. The strongest of all causes was 
endangered by the weight of its useless armour; and the “ wis- 
dom of God in a mystery,” was discredited, by having unaccount- 
ably become in the hands of too many of its advocates, 
** Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.” 


To remedy this involved and inverted order of things, and to 
clear away the rubbish, which at once obstructed our view and 
encumbered the foundations of the venerable pile, is the noble 
object of our author. In oder to this, upon the Baconian prin- 
ciple, he introduces, in the first instance, the religion of Jesus 
Christ itself to tell its own tale-—What is Christianity? It is the 
substance of a report said to have been delivered by a certain 
number of recorded witnesses, and purporting to contain the will 
of the Supreme Being. It is a history of Jesus Christ, the re- 
puted Son of God, and delegated Messenger of Heaven—a his- 


tory of his life, his doctrines, and his miracles. New the first 
question that presented itself to the mind of the Baconian philo- 


sopher, upon the proposal of such a history, would not, it is pre- 
sumed, be, What appearance ought such an illustrious: Being to 
assume? What ought to be the purport of his message—a mes- 
sage from the skies—a communication from God to man? No: 
it would be directed, first of all, to that which is the plainest, 
and most open to experience and analysis in the phenomenon, viz. 
* What is the evidence I have that this is a true history? What 
assurance have I that such a person as Jesus Christ did actually 
appear; that such miracles were wrought; that such doctrines 
were delivered? The nature of such doctrines, it is very pos- 
sible, may be obscure. I have no example before me of other 


revelations, to prove whether it will be so or not. Much less: 


have I any precedent to supply me with any previous knowledge 


of these doctrines. But I have precedents innumerable as to the. ~ 


other points. No investigation is more easily conducted than that 
of historical evidence. The plainest and most undeniable de- 
mand upon my reason is, that I should bring this- historical docu-- 


ment to the same test to which [:bring all-other documents. And 
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ihe obvious advantage attending this method of proceeding will 
be, either that I shall discover a fallacy in the evidence for the 
truth and genuineness of the document itself, which will at once 
entitle me to reject it as a forgery—or I shall be compelled to 
acknowledge it as a well-founded and veritable record. In this 
latter case, what further shall I have todo? Why, surely, to 
adopt it as true: and then, instead of previously determining 
what a Divine revelation cught to be, humbly to learn in its pages 
what a Divine revelation is. Having no sufficient grounds even 
for conjecturing what a Being so mysterious, so remote, so highly 
exalted in the majesty of his essence and the perfection of his 
attributes, would condescend to communicate to so low a creature 
as man; I have, in this case, only to receive with thankfulness 
that which God is here plainly recorded to have communicated. 
and attentively to study the contents of this communication.” 
From this very slight statement of the principles assumed by 
our author in his developement of the evidences of Christianity, 
it will clearly appear that he lays the main stress of his appeal 
upon the external, or, more properly, the historical evidences. 
And it will appear, indeed, that the novelty and peculiar feature 
of his argumentation is found in this, viz. the importance of con- 
sidering the Scripture-record merely as a record standing on human 
testimony, and supported by the ordinary tests of historical truth. 
This he conceives to be the view necessary to be frst taken of 
these Divine writings. A reference to their contents, in the first 
instance, has, in his judgment, a tendency to mingle two kinds 
of evidence which it is of the utmost consequence to keep asunder. 
By the mixture of these two species of evidence, a kind of mys- 
tery is thrown over the subject, which, on the one hand, makes 
the infidel bold in the presence of the strongest external evidence ; 
and, on the other, renders the honest disciple timid and scrupu- 
lous in the acceptance of the most valid testimony. An objection 
to the contents of the record, or a prepossession in their favour, 
will, in fact, produce a similar effect ; and will be found to impair 
the mechanical advantage with which the weight of historical 
evidence, perceived absolutely, and by itself, acts upon the mind. 
This mixture of argument, it is further stated, is in the highest 
degree unphilosophical. The evidence arising from testimony 
can have no affinity, can admit no juxta-position, with that arising 
from the contents of the record: so that even were those contents 
in the highest degree improbable, the evidence from testimony 
would remain the'same; and the question of truth or falsehood. 
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after all, resolve itself into this—Is it easier to receive the phe- 
nomenon of an obscure and mysterious revelation upon such tes- 
timony, or to receive the opposite phenomenon that such testimony 
is false? Is it the most practicable to account for the difficulties 
of the record, if true, or for its existence and general reception 
if false? And the answer plainly meant to he implied by the au- 
thor is this:—I can much more readily admit the truth of the 
record on sound historical evidence, than I can admit its false- 
hood from any supposed incongruity in its contents. The testi- 
mony I judge of by rational and incontestible rules; the doctrines 
are at best but the subject of conjecture. Prove to me only that 
the revelation has taken place in the manner and with the autho- 
rity stated, and I then sit down, with my grammar and lexicon, 
to examine its contents, and receive it in its proper character, as 
it is written, and because it is written. , 

The intelligent reader will here perceive the weapons of the 
grand master of philosophical scepticism in the northern school, 
turned, by his countryman, with considerable dexterity against 
himself. But before we proceed to offer the very few humble 
observations which have occurred to us in examining this work, 
we shall present a few extracts from the work itself, either to 
prove that we have not misrepresented this truly Christian philo- 
sopher, or to afford the means of our refutatign, if we have. 

The work is divided into ten chapters, of which we shall state 
the subjects in their proper order. : 


“ On the Principles of Historical Evidence and their Applica- 
tion to the Question of the Truth of Christianity.—On the Authen- 
ticity of the different Books of the New Testament.—On the In- 
ternal Marks of Truth and Honesty to be found in the New Tes- 
tament.—On the Testimony of the original Witnesses to the Truth 
of the Gospel Narrative.—On the Testimony of subsequent Wit- 
nesses.—Remarks on the Argument from Prophecy.—Remarks on 
the Scepticism of Geologists—On the internal Evidence, and 
the Objections of Deistical Infidels On the Way of proposing 


the Argument to Atheistical Infidels —On the supreme Authority 
of Revelation.” 


In the first chapter, Mr. Chalmers opens his system with the 
following able introduction :— 


* Were a verbal communication to come to us from a person 
at a distance, there are two ways in which we might try to satisfy 
ourselves, that this was a true communication, and that there was 
np impasition in the affair. We might either elt i, examination 
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upon the substance of the message; and then, from what we © 
knew of the persun from whom it professed to come, judge whe- 
ther it was probable that such a message would be sent by him ; 
or we may sit in examination upon the credibility of the messen- 
vers. 

-'« It is evident, that in catrying on the first examination, we 
might be subject to very great uncertainty. The professed au- 
thor of the communication in question may live at such a distance 
from us, that we may never have it in our power to verify his 
message by any personal conversation with him. We may be so 
far ignorant of his character and designs, as to be unqualified to 
judge of the kind of communication that should proceed from him. 
To estimate aright the probable authenticity of the message from 
what we know of its author, would require an acquaintance with 
his plans, and views, and circumstances, of which we may not 
be in possession. We may bring the greatest degree of sagacity 
to this investigation; but then the highest sagacity is of no avail, 
when there is an insufficiency of data. Our ingenuity may be un- 
bounded; but then we may want the materials. ‘The principle 
which we assume may be untrue in itself, and, therefore, might be 
fallacious in its application. 

“ Thus, we may derive very little light from our first argu- 
ment. But there is still a second in reserve—the credibility of 
the messengers. We may be no judges of theskind of commu- 
nication which is natural, or likely to proceed from a person with 
whom we are but imperfectly acquainted ; but we may be very 
competent judges of the degree of faith that is to be reposed in 
the bearers of that communication. We may know and appre- 
ciate the natural signs of veracity. There is a tone and a manner 
characteristic of honesty, which may be both intelligible and con- 
vincing. There may be a concurrence of several messengers. 
There may be their substantial agreement. There may be the 
total want of any thing like concert or collusion among them. 
‘There may be their determined and unanimous perseverance, in 
spite of all the incredulity and all the opposition which they meet. 
with. The subject of the communication may be most unpalata- 
ble to us; and we be so unreasonable as to wreak our unpleasant 
feelings upon the bearers of it. In this way, they may not only 
have no earthly interest to deceive us, but have the strongest in- 
ducement possible to abstain from insisting upon that message 
which they were charged to deliver. Last of all, as the conclu. 
sive seal of their authenticity, they may all agree in giving us a 
watch-word, which we previously knew could be given by none 
but their master; and which none but his messengers could ever 
obtain the possession of. In this way, unfruitful as all our efforts 
may have been upon the first subject of examination, we may de- 
rive from the second the most decisive evidence, that the mes- 
sage in question is a real message, and was actually transmitted 
to us by its professed author.” pp. 1-4. 
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Having assumed the credibility of the messenger to be the fac 
which lies immediately and solely open to reason, in the case of 


the Christian message, the author thus proceeds to the develope- 
ment of his plan. 


“ To form a fair estimate of the strength and decisiveness of 
the Christian argument, we should, if possible, divest ourselves 
of all reference to religion, and view the truth of the gospel his- 
tory, purely as a question of erudition. If, at the outset of the 
investigation, we have a prejudice against the Christian religion, 
the effect is obvious; and without any refinement of explanation, 
we see at once how such a prejudice must dispose us to annex sus- 
picion and distrust to the testimony of the Christian writers. But 
even when the prejudice is on the side of Christianity, the effect 
is unfavourable on a mind that is at all scrupulous about the recti- 
tude of its opinions. In these circumstances, the mind gets sus-~ 
picious of itself. It feels a predilection, and becomes apprehen- 
sive lest this predilection may have disposed it to cherish a parti- 
cular cenclusion, independently of the evidences by which it is sup- 
ported. Were it a mere speculative question, in which the in- 
terests of man, and the attachments of his heart, had no share, 
he would feel greater confidence in the result of his investigation. 
But it is difficult to separate the moral impressions of piety, and 
it is no less difficult to calculate their precise influence on the ex- 
ercises of the understanding. In the complex sentiment of at- 
tachment and conviction, which he annexes te the Christian reli- 
gion, he finds it difficult to say, how much is due to the tenden- 
cies of the heart, and how much is due to the pure and unmingled 
influence of argument. His very anxiety for the truth, disposes 
him to over-rate the cireumstances which give a bias to his un- 
derstanding, and through the whole process of the inquiry, he 
feels a suspicion and an embarrassment, which he would not have 
felt, had it been a question of ordinary erudition.” pp. 14, 15. 


The authority of the Christian records having been in this mane 
ner placed on the same ground with that of other records £ an. 
eient days, Mr. Chalmers has no difficulty in triumphantly arguing 
its abundant superiority over every other. Why is the progress 
of Christianity, with its different circumstances, to stand on the 
attestation of the Roman historian Tacitus? It is also attested, 
in a far more direct and circumstantial manner, in the annals of 
another author—in a book entitled, “ The History of the Acts of 


the Apostles, by the Evangelist Luke.” Both of these perform- 


ances carry on the very face of them the appearance of unsuspi- 
cious and well authenticated documents. But there are several 


circumstances in which the testimony of Luke possesses a de- 
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cided advantage over the testimony of Tacitus. These circum- 
stances are well stated by Mr. Chalmers. p. 21. 

The author then makes some important observations, as to the 
value which would have been attached to the testimony of Ta- 
citus, on the supposition that he had been still more circumstan- 
tial in his details of Christianity. | 


“© Whence this unaccountable preference of Tacitus? Upon 
every received principle of criticism, we are bound to annex 
greater confidence to the testimony of the Apostles. It is 
vain to recur to the imputation of its being an interested testi- 
mony. ‘This the apologists for Christiamty undertake to disprove, 
and actually have disproved it, and that by a much greater quan- 
lity of evidence than would be held perfectly decisive in a ques- 
iion of common history. If, after ths, there should remain any 
lurking sentiment of diffidence or suspicion, it is entirely resolva- 
ble into some such principle as I have already alluded to. It is 
to be treated as a mere feeling—a delusion which should not be 
admitted to have any influence on the convictions of the under- 
standing.” p. 20. 


Many pertinent observations of a similar nature occur in this 
chapter: particularly those in which the author blames Lardner 
for not enumerating, amongst the witnesses to Christianity, such 
of the original writers themselves in the New Testament as have 
given a decisive testimony to others, as Peter to Paul, Luke to 
his own “ former treatise.” Why should their inspiration alone, 
render them unworthy, or dubious witnesses to historical truth? 
—The chapter thus concludes :— 


‘¢ All we wish for, is, that the arguments which are held de- 
cisive in other historical questions, should not be looked upon as 
nugatory when applied to the investigation of those facts which 
are connected with the truth and establishment of the Christian 
religion, that every prepossession should be swept away, and 
room left for the understanding to expatiate without fear, and 
without incumbrance.” pp. 33, 34. 


The four succeeding chapters descend more particularly into 
those historical evidences on which the truth of the New Testa- 
ment history depends; and they consider respectively the four 
capital positions :—1. That the different pieces which make up the 
New Testament, were written by the authors whose names they 
bear, and at the particular time which is commonly assigned to 
them: 2. That the New Testament itself contains divers internal 
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marks of truth and honesty: 3. That there was nothing in the 
situation of the New Testament writers, which leads us to per- 
ceive that they had any possible inducement for publishing a false- 
hood: 4. That the leading facts in the history of the Gospel are 
corroborated by the testimony of others. These several positions 
are, we think, both admirably argued, and brought powerfully 
to bear upon the general object of the work. But as they must 
of course in substance be found in the immortal pages of Leslie, 


Paley, Skelton, Lardner, Leland, &c. we shall not detain the 
reader by repeating them. 


The sixth chapter, on the argument from prophecy, though 
treating it as “ another species of evidence for Christianity, dis- 
tinct from the testimony of its supporters,” yet views the subject 
of prophecy in the same historical or circumstantial light in which 
other species of evidence had been examined. Were we called 
upon to estimate the comparative worth of the different chapters 
of the work, we should perhaps say, that we are as little pleased 
with this, as with any in the volume. The conceptions of the 
author appear to us to have been obscure, both as to the degree 
and as to the nature of the evidence arising to Christianity from 
prophecy. The question of interpretation is here so intimately 
blended with the existence of prophecy, as such, as scarcely to 
admit of complete reduction into his “ exoteric” plan. The 
most valuable part of the chapter is that, we think, in which he 
treats of the testimony afforded by the present state of the Jews, 
to the truth of their own and of the evangelical writings. 

The seventh chapter, however, abundantly compensates for 
any supposed deficiency in the sixth. The late discoveries of ge- 
dlogists render the science of geology an important department 


in the theory of the evidences for revealed religion. So many 
persons have now-a-days learnt to 


“ drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 


Extract a register, by which we learn 
That he who made it, and reveal’d its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age,” 


as to render the subject highly important—The just and appro- 


priate reply given by the author to all these deep speculations, 


is this: Admit a higher antiquity in the world, than any ordinary 
reader of the Bible may have imagined, 
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* in what possible way does it touch upon the nistorical evidence 


for the New Testament? The credibility of the Gospel miracles 

stands upon its own appropriate foundation, the recorded testi- 

mony of numerous and unexceptionable witnesses. The only 

way in which we can overthrow that credibility is by attacking the 

testimony, or disproving the authenticity of the record. Every 
other science is tried upon its own peculiar evidences ; and all we 

contend for is, that the same justice be done to theology. When 
a, mathematician offers to apply his reasoning to the phenomena 
of mind, the votaries of moral science resent it as an invasion. 
and make their appeal to the evidence of consciousness. When 
an amateur of botany, upon some vague analogies, offers his con- 
fident affirmations as to the structure and parts of the human body, 
there would be an instantaneous appeal to the knife and demon- 
strations of the anatomist. Should #. mineralogist, upon the ex- 
hibition of an ingenious or well-supported theory, pronounce upon 
the history of our Saviour and his miracles, we would call it an- 
other example of an arbitrary and unphilosophical extension of 
principles beyond the field of their legitimate application. We 
would appeal to the kind and the quantity of testimony upon which 
that history is supported. We would suffer ourselves to be de- 
lighted by the brilliancy, or even convinced by the evidence of 
his speculations ; but we would feel that the history of these facts, 
which form the ground-work of our faith, is as little affected b 

them, as the history of any storm, or battle, or warrior, whic 

has come down to us in the most genuine and approved records of 
past ages.” pp. 175—177. 


To the same effect,,in p. 183— 


“ Even admitting, then, this single objection in the subject 
of our Saviour’s testimony, the whole length to which we can le- 
gitimately carry the objection is scepticism, or that dilemma of 
the mind into which it is thrown by two contradictory appear- 
ances, This is the unavoidable result of admitting both terms in 
the alleged contradiction. Upon the strength of all the reason- 
ing which has hitherto occupied us, we challenge the infidel to 
dispose of the one term, which lies in the Pinte of the histor:- 
cal evidence. But in different ways we may dispose of the other, 
which lies in the alleged falsehood of our Saviour’s testimony. 
We may deny the truth of the geological speculation; nor is it 
necessary to be an accomplished geologist, that we may be war- 
ranted to deny it. We appeal to the speculations of the geolo- 
gists themselves. They neutralize one another.” p. 183. 


The plain fact is, that neither has our Saviour declared the 
age of the world, nor has Moses himself, as expressly as the ob- 
jectors would imply. The method chosen by Mr. Chalmers to 
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silence their objections, stands, we think, amongst the first-rate in- 
stances of clear, and solid, and manly argumentation. 

But it is in the eighth chapter in which our author treats the 
internal, or rather the doctrinal, evidence, and the objections of 
deistical infidels, that he most fully develops his system, and re- 
vels, if we may so speak, in all the luxury of his new and truly 
philosophical positions. We should but feebly repeat, what per- 
haps we have feebly stated at the beginning of this article, as the 
substance of our author’s powerful demonstrations, were we to 
give the contents of this chapter in any words but his own. It 
contains, in fact, a virtual surrender of the doctrinal evidences 
of the Christian revelation, at the shrine of the historical :—a 
surrender of them, be it observed, not as indefensible, but as in- 
conclusive, and as mainly inapplicable to the purpose of produc- 


ing conviction in the mind of the Deist. All the fine-spun theo- . 


ries, all the beautiful anticipations of truth a priori, with the ex- 
quisite delusions wrought by them in the brains, both of master 
and disciple, whether Deist or Christian, are swept away by the 
powerful hand of the Baconian philosophy, to make room for the 
calm and steady light of actual “ experience, and the evidence of 
facts.” 


* Tt is the glory of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, to have achieved 
2 victory over all these delusions—to have disciplined the minds 
of its votaries into an entire submission to evidence—to have 
trained them up in a kind of steady coldnéss to all the splendour 
and magnificence of theory, and taught them to follow, with an 
unfaultering step, wherever the sure though humbler path of ex- 
periment may lead them. 

“ To justify the cautious procedure of the inductive philosophy, 
nothing more is necessary than to take a view of the actual 
powers and circumstanees of humanity; of the entire ignorance 
of man when he comes into the world, and of the steps by which 
that ignorance is enlightened ; of the numerous errors into which 
he is misled, the ‘moment he ceases to observe, and begins to 
presume or to excogitate; of the actual history of science ; its 
miserable progress, so long as categories and principles retained 
their ascendency in the schools; and the splendour and rapidity of 
its triumphs, so soon as man understood that he was nothing 
more than the disciple of Nature, and must take his lesson as 
Nature offers it to him.” p. 193. 


and comparison of evidences for the truth of the Christian Reve- 
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tation, Mr. Chalmers proceeds with a confidence which shows the 
fullest reliance on the strength of his cause. 


“ Give us facts. Give us appearances. Show us how, from 
the experience of a life or a century, you can draw a legiti- 
mate conclusion so boundless in its extent, and by which you pro- 
pose to fix down both the processes of a remote antiquity, and the 
endless progressions either of nature or providence in future ages, 
Are there any historical documents? . . . ‘The administra- 
tion of the Supreme Being is coeval with the first purposes of his 
uncreated mind, and it points to eternity. The life of man is 
but a point in that progress. . . . . We are not able to 
collect the law, or-the character of this administration from an 
inference so momentary. We therefore cast our eye on the his- 
tory of past ages. We examine every document which comes 
before us. We compare all the moral phenomena which can be 
collected from the narratives of antiquity, &c.” 


The chapter concludes with a noble testimony to the unrivalled 
labours of Bishop Butler, in the department of internal or doc- 
trinal evidence, in which, though little stress is laid on it by our 
author himself, yet he confesses much may properly be said, and 
much has been said, to the silencing if not utter confusion of im- 
fidel speculatists, even on their own ground. 

The ninth chapter proposes the argument to atheistical infidels, 
and contains the somewhat-staggering position, that, “ viewed 
purely as an intellectual subject, the mind of an Atheist is in a 
better state of preparation for the proofs of Christianity, than the 
mind of a Deist.” In this statement, it is true, the author lays 
out of the case any possible stubbornness of disposition to which 
the Atheist may owe his negative creed. He supposes him to be 
a consistent, an impartial Atheist. And then, happier than the 
Deist, 


“ he has no God of nature to confront with that real, though in- 
visible power, which lay at the bottom of those astonishing mira- 
cles, on which history has stamped her most authentic characters. 
Though the Power which presided there should be an arbitrary, 
an unjust, or a malignant being, all this may startle a Deist, but 
it will not prevent a consistent Atheist from acquiescing in any 
legitimate inference, to which the miracles of the Gospel, viewed 
in the simple light of historical facts, may chance to carry him.” 
p- 230. 


The importance of the abeve quotations will, we are sure, if 
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duly considered, excuse their length in the eyes of our readers. 
Our further observations on this, as well as other parts of the 
general system, we reserve for the conclusion. We shall only 
add, in the meantime, that the tenth chapter, “ on the supreme 
Authority of Revelation,” proceeds “ passibus zquis” with all 
the rest; and appropriately closes the foregoing statement with 
the admonition, that “ if the New Testament be a message from 
God, it behooves us to make an entire and unconditional surren- 
der of our minds to all the duty and to all the information, which 
it sets before us.” In short, the question, according to the au- 
thor, to be henceforth asked by all philosophical divines is not 
ihis—“ What thinkest thou?” but, “ What readest thou?”—The 
following striking and practical appeal on behalf of the Bible. 


closes the whole. 


“ Tts authenticity must be something more than acknowledged. 
It must be felt, and, in act and obedience, submitted to. Let 
us put them to the test. ‘ Verily I say unto you,’ says our Sa- 
viour, ‘ unless a man be born again, he shall not enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ ‘ By grace ye are saved through faith, and 
that net of yourselves, it is the gift of God.’ ‘ Justified freely 
by his grace through the i that is in Christ Jesus, 
has God has set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood.’ We need not multiply quotations ; but if ‘there be any 
repugnance to the obvious truths which we have announced to the 
veader in the language of the Bible, his mind is not yet tutored 
io the philosophy of the subject. It may be in the way, but the 
final result is not yet arrived at. It is still a slave to the elegance 
or the plausibility of its old speculations: and though it adinits 
ihe principle, that every previous opinion must give way to the 
supreme authority of an actual communication from God, it wants 

consistency and hardihood to carry the principle into accomplish- 
ment.” pp. 265, 266. 


Having thus closed our account of the principles of this little 
work, and produced such extracts as we think will confirm our 
view of it; we see at once a large field of observation opening 
before us. Our desire, however, and perhaps our office being 
principally to give a clear and definite view of the contents of the 
several works before us, and then to leave the reader to form his 


own opinion upon them, we shall only endeavour to help his . 


judgment on the present occasion by a few very general observa- 
tions, and leave the rest to his private consideration. 
The subject of the evidences for Christianity is, doubtless, 


olaced here somewhat in a new light: and the principles of 2 
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new, but now sufficiently established, and most rational system of 
philosophy are applied to their investigation. But it may be said, 
that to apply the principles of any philosophy to Christianity, is 
to spoil it; that Platonism spoilt it; that Gnosticism spoilt. it ; 
that especially the Aristotelian jargon of the middle ages spoilt 
it; and, therefore, that the Baconian philosophy may do the same. 
But the reply is most obvious—that it is not philosophy, as such, 
which is likely to spoil a system of the highest wisdom, and built 
on the solid foundations of eternal truth—it is a false philosophy ; 
a “ philosophy,” like that alluded to by the Apostle, which is 
linked with “ vain deceit.” Only assume any given system of 
philosophy to be true; an@, as all truth is congenial, such a sys- 
tem cannot possibly work to the injury or defeat of any other 
kind of truth. Maintaining, therefore, as we do, withevery sober 
inquirer after truth, the accuracy of the philosophy of Lord Ba- 
con, we need no other warrant than its truth, for the safety of 
iis application to this greatest of subjects. 

What perhaps renders its application to Christianity the more 
appropriate, is what may be called its characteristic modesty,—a 
modesty by which it is led so cautiously to determine.its own limits. 
Whilst, with an almost exclusive courage, it grapples with every 
object within the boundary assigned ; it yet most religiously ab- 
stains from “ intruding into those things which it hath not seen,”— 
and thus presents the most edifying contrast to those theorists, who 
are “ vainly puffed up by their fleshly minds.” In fact, in the Volume 
before us, the march of philosophy has stopped exactly at the point 
where the older writers commenced their career. Their system 
entered immediately upon the substance, not to say depths, of the 
sacred record itself. Our author’s system, on the contrary, applies 
itself to the validity of its authority, and to the fitness of the channels 
through which it has been conveyed. His humble, though not, 
therefore, less commendable, labours, have been directed to build 
up those fences which an unholy ardour for unveiling the mystic 
glories of the temple had broken down}; and to recover from un- 
warranted disregard, those exterior courts which serve at once as 
the ornament and the safeguard of the inner veil. 

The fault—and we are not disposed to think the system or ar- 
gument of this little work faultless—of Mr. Chalmers’s work, is, 
we conceive, of a nature most opposite to that to which we have 
seferred. It is not that we doubt whether this mode of phildso- 
phizing he applicable to those points to which Mr. Chalmers has 
so skilfully applied it; but whether it has not, in his hands, stop- 
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ped short of something at which it might legitimately have aimed, 
and declined some departments of investigation for which, in the 
outset, he had, perhaps, too hastily proclaimed its incompetency. 
When we hear of the total surrender of reason in judging of 
the contents of the sacred record, we have just so much jealousy 
for the honour of that crowning faculty of man, “ majestic, though 
in ruins,” as to turn round and look from whom the sound pro- 
ceeds. And, if we find that it proceeds from the lips of as safe 
a guide and as true a philosopher as the author, we are only 
tempted to inquire further, what use‘may be made of this senti- 
ment, should it ever be adopted on his authority as a cry, an un- 
meaning watch-word, by other persons less considerate, or less 
unbiassed than himself. Without agreeing with Mr. Locke upon 
“the distinct provinces of faith and reason,” we must confess 
there is much of shrewdness in that saying of his, upon the sub- 
ject: “ I find every sect, as far as reason will help them, make 
use of it gladly: and where it fails them, they cry out, It is mat- 
ter of faith, and above reason.”* And the use we would make 
of the observation is this, to state the danger of laying down a 
principle, which “ every sect” may adopt just when it suits their 
convenience—which, in fact, has never been adopted completely 
by any, and which, in its misapplication, has too often led to the 
most pernicious consequences. The Papist, in resigning reason 
to what he would eall the literal interpretation of Scripture, 
founds the doctrine of transubstantiation on the words of Scrip- 
ture—“ This is my body.” Perhaps the most splendid intellect 
that ever beamed on this lewer world—that of Blaise Pascal— 
fell, im some instances, into “ dim eclipse,” under the influence 
of a mistaken appeal to this very principle. Some of the Puri- 
tans, also, though of an Opposite school, yet in what they termed 
their literal exposition of the sacred page, and by the denial of 
every assumption otherwise deduced, found out doctrines scarcely 
consistent with the safety of society. Some of the individuals 
ordinarily classed,with that party, have felt nothing repugnant to 
faith, however adverse they might be to reason, in positions which 
make God himself the suthor of sin. The Hautchinsonians, to 
say nothing of greater mystics, by losing sight of certain obvious 


a priori guides, have catechised the text of Scripture to very 


surprising purpose indeed. Nor should the elder and parent prin- 
eiple of all, “ Credo quia impossibile est,” be forgotten. 


* Essay on the Ifuman Understanding. Book TV. chap. xviii 
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Mr. Hume was encouraged by these misdemeanors to observe, 
“ Qur most holy religion is matter of faith, not of reason: and 
he who is moved by faith to assent to it, is conscious of .a conti- 
nued miracle in his own person, which subverts the first principles 
of his understanding, and teaches him to believe what is most 
contrary to reason and experience.” 

Whether it be sufficient to cover the real loss of character 
which Christianity has thus at different times sustained, as well 
from the injudicious commentator, as from the calumniating 
sceptic, with the bread mantle of mere external evidence, may 
perhaps admit a question. It seems to us a matter of doubt, 
whether, in the extreme case of positive contradiction to reason, 
an appeal to historical evidence ought to be admitted as descisiye 
by a rational agent. At least we are -quite confident Christianity 
is under no such necessity for appealing to her external proofs. 
And we doubt not that we speak the sentiments of Mr. Chalmers 
himself, when we say, that if a religion could not properly be 
rejected which stood upon the external evidence possessed by 
Christianity; at least, a religion could not properly be received 
which, in addition. to such external evidence, advances no other 
claim to our notice beyond the absurdities of paganism.® It is 
very true, we cannot conceive that a religien prescribing the rites 
of Moloch or Bramah showld possess the external authority of 
Christianity : but that very inability to conceive is a conclusion 4 
priori, which Mr. Chalmers, on his strictest principles, is bound 
to reject. We say, on his stictest principles—for when he is not 
in the immediate contemplation of them, we catch him admitting 
that “ there was nothing in the antecedent theolegy of the pa- 
gans which they could have any respect. for: nothing which they 
could confront, or bring into competition with the doctrines of 
the New Testament.” p. 246. ‘What was this, then, but an 
appeal to something for cenviction, even in their plain and unso- 
phisticated minds, beyond the mere force of historical, or, what 
was to them, ocular demonstration ? 

Unquestionably, in the reading of holy Seripture, there must 
be, as Hooker speaks, “ presupposal of knowledge, concerning 
certain principles, whereof it receiveth us already persuaded, and 
then inetructeth us.in all the residue that are necessary. In the 
number of these principles, one is the sacred authority of Scrip- 
ture.” The great question at issue is, What are those principles 
which must precede the ultimate one here mentioned, “ the sacred 
authority of Scripture?” The credibility of witnesses, says Mr. 
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Chalmers; the consistency of the message; the absence of any 
thing monstrous or improbable in their account. We might say, 
in addition to these, a general notion of some supreme and go- 
verning Power in the universe ; the probability of his revealing 
himself and his will to his creatures ; the reasonableness of the 
gift of miracles to those who should be the messengers of his will ; 
perhaps, some general conceptions of a difference between right 
and wrong, together with certain circumstances about the message 
itself: as fur instance, that one part of it should not palpably 
and irreconcileably contradict th: other; that it should not mani- 
festly appear to have been writte 1 for other beings than we find 
ourselves to be; that it should not be wholly incapable of con- 
struction, or, on plain subjects, capable only of a construction 
(in Mr. Chalmers’s own words) evidently, “ monstrous and im- 
probable ;” and, finally, that it should not by its own light, disco- 
ver unanswerable objections to its own system. Should some 
such tests as these, we speak loosely, be absolutely wanting to 
the truth of the record, what must be the common sentiment of 
mankind ; what will be, even, the sentence of Mr. Chalmers 
upon it, notwithstanding the strongest possible historical evidence ? 
Would it be possible for the mind of man, constructed as it is, 
fully to assent to such a system? Or would not the very faith 
we might force upon ourselves, on the credit of a record, thus 
externally authenticated, at once neutralize itself by making us 
doubt the truth or sincerity of the being himself, of whose capri- 
ciousness and uncertainty it supplied so direct a monument? 

The main object of these observations (which we most assur- 
edly make with no wish to detract from the value of Mr. Chal- 
mers’s argument, nor with any reliance on our own superior 
powers, for investigating so deep and awful a subject,) is to lead 
back the reader to the point from whence we set out; to inquire 
whether the principles of the Baconian philosophy are not appli- 
cable to a greater extent in the theory of Christianity, than the 
present work seems disposed to carry them. The argument for 
the existence of a God, we believe to be strictly what is called 
an argument a posteriori—an induction of a general truth from 
the observation of a series of distinct particular existences. And 


we so far differ from Mr. Chalmers as to think, that the Atheist. - 


who refuses his assent to that argument.a posteriori for a God, 
which is forced upon us by the contemplation of the heavens on a 
star-light night—will rarely, indeed, yield himself to the super- 
added testumony of an occasional violation of the laws by whieh 
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the stupendous movements of the heavenly bodies are conducted. 
It is well said, we think, by Sherlock, that “ Christ never wrought 
a miracle to convince. an Atheist.” May we not add, that many 
of the essential attributes of the Divine nature appear to be 
strictly capable of the demonstration a posteriori—and that the 
idea of them appears to inhere in the mind of man. When 
Scripture speaks of God as a true, a holy, a just, a good, a power- 
ful, a wise being; it seems to use these terms, not as novelties, 
but as something with which our minds are supposed previously 
familiar, and upon the footing of which the Almighty condescends 
to invite us: * Come now, and let us reason together.” The 
principles of the Baconian philosophy have now been long applied 
to the theory of the human mind. May they not successfully, if 
modestly, be applied to the investigation of the religious principle 
in the mind? And would not the adaptation of the religion of 
the Scriptures to that principle in man, become an interesting 
and most profitable department in the sober investigations of true 
Christian philosophy ? 

We speak with hesitation on these profound subjects. And we 
may add, we should enter with reluctance upon any course of ar- 
gument that weuld lead to long and laboured discussion. The 
experience of every age seems more clearly to prove that, in re- 
ligion at least, we are less intended to deliberate than to act, to 
reason than to feel. The time is short, and much remains to be 
done. We like that system of evidences the best, which brings 
us the soonest to the scene of labour, puts the greatest courage 
into our hearts, and the strongest implements into our hands for 
our destined work. We wish to see all the great faculties cf 
man, his reason, his affections, his will, his very prepossessions 
and prejudices, if it were possible, brought by the shortest pati, 
to the field, and all employed in the great work Nor are we 
even sure that we would consent to part with all those feelings of 
sacredness and awe, of which Mr. Chalmers would divest us in 
our first examination of Christianity, either if it would require 
any great length of time to recover them-—or if, as it is probable, 
their ultimate loss might weaken the stimulus for strenuous exer- 
tion. Above all, we should prefer that system of evidences which: 
would bring us the soonest, and keep us the nearest and most 
constant, toa Throne of Gracenwe * * * * * * * * #* 
Till we feel the want of something better than the world can be- 
stow, the world will probably continue to satisfy us. We shall 
scarcely turn aside to view the external evidences of a system of 
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which the intrinsic excellence has not in some measure struck 
upon the senses of our soul. ‘To the arts of demonstration, then, 
we would wish to add the arts of persuasion. We should desire 
io persuade men, of the vast interval there is in the worth of 
what is finite, and what is infinite; between God and the world; 
between the present portion of the wicked, and the eternal bless- 
edness of the righteous in the bosom of an all glorious Redeemer. 
And this difference we would lay down, as the very foundation of 


our appeal to them, to examine the evidence and authority of the 
Christian Revelation. 





From the British Review. 


Zhe Boox of Psatms, translated from the Hebrew; with Notes, 
explanatory and critical. By Samus. Horsey, LL. D. F.R.S. 
F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 
Rivingtons, Longman & Co. 


Tue moral of life, the mystery of redeeming grace, the display 
of Almighty power and Almighty love, the spiritual history of the 
world, the passage of Jehovah through the wonders of his creation ; 
all that can alarm the wicked, revive the penitent, console the 
afflicted, and confirm the faithful, is to be found in the Book of 
Psalms. But in this same book, these subjects are often to be 
sought for so much below the shining surface of its poetical beau- 
ties, so deep in the recesses of spiritual wisdom, and so near the 
border of the invisible world, that minds of the greatest grasp, and 
longest reach, are never more usefully employed for mankind, 
than when, engaged in the interpretation of this part of holy 
Scripture. Lessons of wisdom, as salutary as they are intelligible, 
lie open in the Psalms to the ordinary reader: the attributes of 
God, the rewards of piety, the vanity of human cares, and the de- 
ceitfulness of human counsels, are enforced and exposed by exam- 
ples, by images, and by descriptions so magnificent, yet so familar ; 
so elevating, yet so natural; so suitable to common feeling, yet so ~ 
commensurate with our highest faculties, that all must acknowledge 
their excellence, and few can wholly resist their influence: but to 
the mind inquisitively pious, and ardent in the pursuit of heavenly 
knowledge, these seraphic songs present a path of discovery con- 
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tinually opening before them, refulgent with the footsteps of the 
Messiah, and resounding with the promises of the Gospel. 

The title of the Book of Psalms to a place in the Sacred Ca- 
non of Scripture has never been controverted. As a work of in- 
spiration its claim has been established by Christ and his apostles. 
Many of them have had their application to the great mystery of 
man’s redemption, settled and determined in an express manner 
by the inspired writers; and the probability is, that none of them 
can properly be understood as confined to temporary events and 
occasions. The Jews themselves, by making them a part of their 
daily service, plainly discover their own conviction of the propheti- 
cal and mystical character of the Psalms in general ; for if under- 
stood only in their literal sense, few of them could be considered as 
applicable to the nation at large, but rather to the circumstances 
of some particular person, and, therefore, improper to form a part of 
a perpetual system of worship. They considered the shell of the 
holy minstrel a8 full of oracular virtue, and as recording the whole 
of God’s dispensations in respect to themselves ; but still as com-~ 
prising only a scheme of mercy and deliverance limited to their 
earthly Jerusalem. Many of the Psalms they.referred to Messiah 
and his kingdom; and though in respect to the person and charac- 
ter of the one, and the nature and meaning of the other, they enter- 
tained ideas infinitely below the purity and truth of Scripture, yet 
in the principles of interpretation, they have agreed with the pri- 
mitive method of the Christian expositors. 

It was impossible, in the earliest period of the Church of Christ, 
for those who studied his word, not to learn from him and his apos- 
tles the proper use to be made of the Psalms. Succeeding ages 
have improved that use as the progress of learning and study have 
corrected its excesses and enlarged its foundation. The ardour of 
critical research which has been brought to the examination of the 
language of Scripture, and the indefatigable industry with which 
the manuscripts of the holy text have been compared and corrected, 
have given to the moderns very decided advantages over the anci- 
ents in tracing the beautiful connexion between the Old and New 
Testament. Time, that impairs and obscures the works of hu- 
man intellect, consolidates and illustrates the Bible, developes its 
harmonies, and brings it into closer union with our understandings 
and our affections. 

At the head of expositors of the book of Psalms, at the head 
of those who have shown to Christians their peculiar interest in 


these inspired compositions, stands the venerable name of the late 
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amiable and-learned Bishop Horne. Improving upon all that had 
gone before him, he followed up that noble scheme of exposition, 
the pattern of which had been borrowed from our Saviour himself, 
and his immediate followers, till almost every Psalm, touched by 
the talisman of his genius, stood confessed in its genuine form as 
the harbinger of the Prince of Peace. 

The application of the Psalms to the mysteries of the Gospel 
was the great aim of this excellent prelate ; a scheme of interpre- 
tation, which, if it did not originate with him, has so flourished un- 
der his hand, as to have become his by a sort of right of culture: 
the constituents of the landscape were given.him, but under his 
tasteful disposition of its forms and objects, the scenery has as- 
sumed a magnificence worthy of inspiration, opening into that pa- 
radise wherein our second Adam has spread before the soul an 
everlasting verdure, has planted again the tree of life, and removed 
from the portals the fiery sword. Almost every Psalm, according 
to the method of interpretation pursued by Dr. Horne, is capable 
of a double sense and application. It has a literal and historical 
meaning, confined to temporal occurrences in the lives of great 
personages, or in the past or actual state of the Jewish nation ; but 
in these secondary subjects the shaded resemblance of the glorious 
Redeemer is pourtrayed, and the great mystery of the atonement 
is prophetically recorded. In David, especially, we are taught to 
see the illustrious representative of the Messiah; and in applyi 
the letter of the poem to him and his eventful career, to reserv 
spiritual appropriation to the suffering and triumphant Savic 
bearing his cross on earth, and exalting his sceptre in heaven. 

In thus spiritualizing these sacred compositions, the learn 
Bishop of Norwich seemed to be sufficiently aware of the danger 
of excess; and, as a security against it, he recommends a cautious 
preliminary study of the literal meaning of the Psalm, before any 
attempt is made to engraft upon it a superior sense ; and while he 
seems to think that, in some instances, the literal meaning is the 
only meaning, he allows very few of the Psalms to be simply pro- 
phetical, and to belong only to the Messiah, without the interven- 
tion of any other person; differing in this respect from St. Augus- 
tin, who attends scarcely at all tothe literalsense. This, indeed, 


seems to have been the character in general of the interpretations. 


left us by the Fathers. They, for the most part, apply the Psalms 


immediately to Christ and his Church, and see in almost all of 
them a direct spirit of prophecy, divested of all connexion with a 
It seems te ns. that each of these methods 
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has its extreme, from which some injury to the wholesome and 


edifying influence of the Psalter may be apprehended. By ask- 
ing too much, we may dispose men to allow too little, and this 
may be the consequence of a spiritual refinement on the one side ; 
while, by running a parallel between human and heavenly things, 
with the zeal which usually accompanies such discoveries, we are 
often urged into a littleness of detail, unsuitable to the majesty of 
scriptural truth, on the other. 

What Dr. Stétsley thought on this subject, we may, in a great 
degree, collect from the translation before us; but we have to re- 
gret, in the absence of all preface or introduction to the work, the 
want of those instructive comments on this subject of considera- 
tion, which he, probably, would have added, had he lived to be the 
publisher of his own performance. 

The extremes to which we have above alluded, appear to have 
been judiciously avoided by the author of the subject of this 
article. His method seems to have been to take the shortest road 
towards the object of his research. Where he has observed a 
Psalm to have an obvious and direct spiritual bearing, though itt a 
highly figurative dress, he has never gone beyond the necessity 
in seeking for any occasional or historical matter of allusion or 
description, but has considered the scope of the composition as . 
purely prophetical. When by the legitimate exercise of poetical 
freedom the kingdom of Christ, the glory of the Saints, the victo- 
ries of faith, the accomplishment of the promises, the destruction 
of sinners, and the consummation of all things, are figuratively 
described by allusions to the great phenomena of the natural 
world, or to experiences of the past, or scenes of the present time 
the most awfully impressive, he applies the Psalin singly to this 
une grand object, without looking for any more immediate refer- 
ence to the history of the Jewish nation, or to the occurrences of 
the life of David or Solomon. Where the reference to these pass- 
ing events is obvious and express, Dr. Horsley has admitted, with 

other expositors, both a primary and ulterior sense. In the dis- 
tinct allusions to the public history of the natural Israel, he sees 
adumbrated the fortunes of the mystical Israel, the Christian 
clurch ; and in the private life of the Holy David he sees personi- 
fied the Holier Son of David, the Lord of all things, both in earth 
and heaven. ‘That of such of the Psalms as dwell upon the per- 
secution and suffermgs of David, he himself was the author; and 
that those of his composition were prophetic, ‘‘ we have,” as Dr. 
Hoisley has observed, “ the authority of David himself, who, at 
Vor. I. 8 
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the close of his life, thus describes himself and his sacred songs :” 
“ David, the Son of Jesse, said, and the man who was raised up 
on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob; and the sweet Psalm- 
ist of Israel said, the Spirit of Jehovah spake by me, and his word 
was in my tongue.” “It should seem,” continues the Bishop, 
“ that the Spirit of Jehovah would not be wanting to enable a 
mere man to make complaint of his own enemies, to describe his 
own sufferings just as he felt them, and his own escapes just as they 
happened. But the Spirit of Jehovah described by David’s utter- 
ance what was known to that Spirit only, and that Spirit only 
could describe. So that if David be allowed to have had any 
knowledge of the true spirit of his own compositions, it was no- 
thing in his own life, but something put into his mind by the Holy 
Spirit of God; and the misappiication of the Psalms to the literal 
David has done more mischief than the misapplication of any other 
parts of the Scriptures, among those who profess the belief of the 
Christian religion.” 

Upon the whole, Dr. Horsley, in his interpretation of the 
Psalter, has had less resort to this divided application of the mean- 
ing than either Dr. Lowth or Dr. Horne, and in this respect he 
appears to us to have improved upon those able and excellent ex- 
positors. For wherever a simple prophetical sense can be fairly 
educed, it is neither useful nor rational to go in search of tempo- 
rary topics, and to load the argument with additional senses and 
allusions. It was to this disposition in the commentators on the 
Psalms that Erasmus adverted, when, in one of his epistles, he 
declined adding himself to the number, alleging his fears, ne 
turba commentariorum obscuraretur sermo propheticus citius quans 
ellustraretur. 

The principal events which happened to the Jewish nation were 
too signal to be mistaken, and in many of the Psalms the allu- 
sions to them are so plain as not to be doubted of ; but no inspira- 
tion would have been necessary to describe them with truth and 
exactness, and we are not to wonder that the writers of the. New 
Testament interpret this part of the Psalms in a much deeper sense 
than that which lies upon the surface, and regard it as a continued 
series of prophecy in the form of allegory. - Thus Egypt, Israel, 
the wilderness, the land of Canaan, and the various fortunes of . ~ 
the chosen people, considered in a typical and figurative sense, 
are representative of the bondage of sin, the heirship of the pro- 
mise, the Christian militant state, and the happiness of the «:- 
deemed in heaven. There is, therefore, a holy and a spiritual sense 
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to be put upon all these titles, places, and occurrences, of whick 
the gross and natural existences are only the pictures and the em- 
blems. Without this double sense these Psalms would lose all 
their beauty by losing all their point; and, when read in a Chris- 
tian Church, would be totally unappropriate and senseless. ‘The 
same may be said of the various allusions to the ritual, sacrifices, 
and services of the Mosaic institution, and te the offices of the 
priesthood ; all which are reasonably and authoritatively referred, 
by the Christian believer, to higher and holier objects; to the one 
great sacrifice once offered for ali men; to the spiritual temple not 
made with hands; and to the great High Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek. It is absolutely impossible for any think- 
ing, unprejudiced man, to read the ecstatic expressions of David in 
the 119th Psalm, and not plainly perceive that laws, and testimo- 
nies, and statutes, and ordinances, of higher value, and more sav- 
ing efficacy than any comprehended within the ceremonial or 
moral dispensation of the Jews, were the theme of his wonder and 
praise. 

Those Psalms wherein the person from whose mouth they ap- 
pear to issue describe his sorrows, his sufferings, and. his triumphs, 
represent with such fidelity the history of the Son of God, that we 
need scarcely seek for any other application. For the circumstan- 
ces of David, or Solomon, or any human condition, they will ge- 
nerally be found to be too great in depth, and breadth, and allti- 
tude. A pre-eminence in suffering points to the Man of Sor- 
rows, a2 more than mortal majesty points to the King of Glory. 
Girding his sword upen his thigh, we see the Warrior of Salva- 
tion surrounded with the trophies of his victorious grace; anointed 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows, we see the blessed 
Bridegroom of the Church. Nor shall we do full justice to the 
pen of the ready writer unless we put Solomon and his nuptials 
out of our view, and fix our thoughts upon him whose sceptre is @ 
right sceptre, and upon her who comes forth in her odoriferous 
garments, the consort of Christ in the beauty of holiness. Even 
in the Penitential Psalms, where complaint is made of the burden 
and number of sins and iniquities, oppressing and weighing down 
the speaker, we still hear the voice of the Messiah. We hear him 
complaining that ‘‘ innumerable evils have compassed him about, 
that his iniquities have taken such hold upon him, that he is not 
able to look up, that they are more in number than the hairs of 
his head, and that, therefore, his heart has failed him.” Doubt- 
toss these were not his own sins, but the sins of mankind, of which 
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he took upon himself the burden and the atonement, and “ bare 
in his own body on the tree ;” being ‘“ made sin for us who knew 
no sin.” ‘That the Messiah is the person that speaks in some at 
least of these Penitential Psalms, we have the authority of the 
Apostles to assure us, who, in their quotations from them, con- 
stantly refer them to our blessed Saviour, who took the sins of the 
world upon himself, that he might expiate them upon the cross, and 
cover them with his personal righteousness. 

In the translation of Dr. Horsley the Messiah is perpetually 
present, speaking in his own person: and wherever the words are 
applicable to his most holy life and character, the translator never 
supposes in them a primary sense referable to the case of any 
mortal being, except where this double bearing is distinctly and 
necessarily to be inferred. The form of dialogue, or the dramatic 
cast given to these divine compositions in the present translation, 
seenis to us to result from the truest conception of the spirit and 
style of Hebrew poetry ; and te remove the veil which has hitherto 
concealed from us so much of their interior grace and loveliness, 
If Dr. Horsley has not the entire merit of this discovery, for the 
first application of it to the Psalter in particular we are chiefly in- 
debted to his admirable discernment. 

To assist the reader in arriving at the view which Dr. Horsley 
took of the nature and design of the Psalms in general, the editor 
has introduced into the preface to the work an extract from a ser- 
mon of the Bishop’s en the Ist verse of the second Psalm; and 
from this extract we produce what is said of the form of dia- 


logue, which, in his opinion, belongs to so large a part of the 
Psalter. 


“ But avery great, I believe the far greater part, are a sort of 
dramatic ode, consisting of dialogues between persons sustaining 
certain characters. In these Dialogue-Psalms the persons are fre- 
quently the Psalmist himself, or the chorus of Priests or Levites, 
or the leader of the Levetical band. opening the ode with a proem 
declarative of the subject, and very often closing the whole with a 
solemn admonition drawn from what the other persons ‘say. © The 
other persons are Jehovah, sometimes as one, sometimes as ano- 
ther of the three persons; Christ, in his incarnate state, some- 
times before, sometimes after, his resurrection; the human soul 
of Christ as distinguished from the Divine essence. Christ, in his 


incarnate state, is personated sometimes as a priest, sometimes as 
a king, sometimes as a conqueror; and in those Psalms in which 
he is introduced as a conqueror, the resemblance is very remarka- 
ble between this conqueror, in tke book of Psalms, and the war- 
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rior on the white horse, in the book of Revelations, who goes _ 
forth with a crown on his head, and a bow in his hand, conquering 
and to conquer. And the conquest in the Psalms is followed, like 
the conquest in the Revelations, by the marriage of the conqueror. 
These are circumstances of similitude which, to any one versed 
in the prophetic style, prove beyond a doubt that the mystical con- 
queror is the same personage in both. It is no objection to 
this notion of Psalms in dialogue, that none of them are distin- 
guished into the parts of the different speakers. In the works of 
any profane writer, the parts that belong to different persons in a 
scene are usually distinguished by prefixing to the beginning of 
each speech, the initials of the name of the person to which the 
speech belongs; but this is a modern practice. In the oldest MSS. 
of the ancient Greek plays, the persons of the drama are not 80 
distinguished any more than the persons in the Psalms; but these 
distinctions have been supplied by editors. But in publishing the 
sacred text it was justly thought that it would be too great a liberty 
in the editor were he to insert marks of his own, which the Holy 
Penman had not thought necessary. It would be useful, however, 
if a paraphrase were given with these distinctions in their proper 
places, and yet the want of them is not very great; for I will ven- 
ture to say that a reader of ordinary penetration, who has once had 
the hint that he is reading a dialogue, will easily perceive to what 
speakers the different parts of the dialogue belong. - The part of 
Jehovah is sometimes indeed supplied (but this will never make 
difficulties) by an oracular voice suddenly breaking out from the 
Sanctuary.” 

“ It is not a bad general notion of the book of Psalms, which is 
given by a considerable, though neglected critic: it is a notion 
which, if kept in view, would conduce much to the right under- 
standing of them, that the whole collection forms a sort of heroic 
tragedy. The redemption of man, and the destruction of Satan, 
is the plot: the persons of the drama are the persons of the God- 
head,—Christ, united to one of them,—Satan, Judas ; the apostate 
Jews, the heathen persecutors, the apostates of latter times ;—the 
attendants, believers, unbelievers, angels;—the scenes, heaven, 
earth, hell;—the time of the action, from the fall to the fina} 
overthrow of the apostate faction, and the general judgment.” 


From the form of dialogue into which Dr. Horsley has thrown 
many of the Psalms, he was certainly indebted to Bishop Lowth’s 
Prelections, which contain an admirable discussion of the chorus 
and alternations of the song in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews. 
Of this practice the Bishop of London presents us with a variety 
of instances; as the hymn of Moses on the passage of the Red 
Sea, where Miriam and the women answered to Moses and the 


men of Israel. “ And Miriam took a timbre! in her hand, and al! 
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the women went out after her with timbrils and dances; and Mi- 
riam answered them: 


** Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and the rider he hath thrown into the sea.” 


Which distich seems to have been introduced -at regular intervals. 
In the same manner Isaiah describes the seraphs singing the 
rpsouysov: “ and one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hosts; the earth is full of his glory.” 

So in the eleventh verse of the third chapter of Ezra: “ And 
they sang together by course in praising and giving thanks unto 
the Lord; because he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever 
toward Israel :” and more remarkable in the 136th Psalm, where 
the versicle, successively repeated, forms a perpetual epode. 

In the second Psalm the sense is much cleared, and the spirit 
improved, by the same method of interpretation; which our pre- 
sent translator considers as consisting of three parts; the first 
spoken in the person of the Psalmist, the second in that of Mes- 
siah, and again the last in that of the Psalmist. The first part, 
which is spoken by the Psalmist, ends with the sixth verse; Mes- 
siah speaks the seventh, eighth, and ninth; and the Psalmist con- 
cludes with the three remaining verses. Let the reader attend to 
these divisions, and confess the charm of perspicuity which they 
impart to this plainly prophetical poem. By way of specimen of 
this manner of division we will produce Dr. Horsley’s translation 
and adjustment of the parts of the 24th Psalm; which is marked 


im a peculiar degree by the characters of this dramatic enuncia- 
tion. 


“ The 24th Psalm,” says Dr. Horsley, “ opens with a chorus, 
proclaiming the divinity of Jehovah, the Creator and Lord of the 
universe. It then describes, in questions and answers, sung by 
different voices, the sort of righteousness which recommends to Je- 
hovah’s favour ; which consists not in any ceremonial observances, 
but in clean hands and a pure heart. And the song concludes 
with a prediction of the exaltation of the Messiah (for he is cer- 


tainly the Jehovah of this Psalm), under the image of an entry of 
Jehovah into his temple. 


Chorus. 


1. To Jehovah belongeth the earth and its whole furniture, 
The world and its inhabitants. 


2. For he has founded it upon the seas, 


And upon the floods he hath established it. 
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First Voice. 
3. Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah, 
And who shall stand within the precinets of his sanctuary? 


Second Voice. 


4, The clean in hand and the pure in heart; 

Who hath not carried his soul to vanity, 

And hath not sworn te the deceiving of his neighbour. 
5. This man shall obtain blessing from Jehovah, 

And justification from the God of his salvation. 


Chorus. 


. This is the generation of them that seek after him, 
Of them that seek thy presence, O God of Jacob! 


PART II. 


Semi-chorus. 


7. O ye gates! lift up your heads, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And let the King of Glory enter! 


Sa 


A single Voice. 
8. Who is he, this King of Glory? 


Another V oice. 


Jehovah, strong and mighty— 
Jehovah, mighty in battle. 


Semi-chorus. 


9. O ye gates! lift up your heads, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors. 
And let the King of Glory enter ! 


A single Voice. 
10. Who is he, this King of Glory? 


Grand Chorus. 
Jehovah of Hosts—he is the King of Glory.” 


It will occur to the reader, that this distribution of the parts 
into questions and answers is frequent in Hebrew poetry: and he 
will not fail to recollect the 63d chapter of Isaiah, which derives 
much of its sublimity from the same form of the composition. 

In these reciprocations and divisions of parts, in the chanting or 
recitation of the sacred songs of the Israelites, we discern, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lowth, the immediate cause of the disposition of the 
verse into strophes or stanzas; and why these consisted, for the 
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3 
most part, of distiches, in a sort of parallelism to each other, the >. 
last line responding to the first, and seconding, educing, and en- 


forcing the sense. 


The beautiful manner in which Dr. Lowth has illustrated this 
peculiar structure of the poetry of the Hebrews surpasses all 
praise ; and the delicate observance of this same characteristic by 
Dr. Horsley, in his translation, and his division of the Psalms into 
parts, with his appropriation of them to the choruses and interlo- 
cutors, have wonderfully relieved the Psalter from the difficulties 
under which it has hitherto lain encumbered, and supplied a me- 
thod of interpretation so natural and so easy, that, to use the 
words of Jeremiah, the wayfaring man may understand it. Much 
of that mystic allegory to which former expositors have resorted 
is now become unnecessary to the sense and effect, allusions to hu- 
man and temporary events less frequently obtrude themselves, and 
the colours of mortal misery and grandeur fade away in the pre- 
sence of the incarnate God. 

In this species of scenic poem the ineffable author of our salva- 
(ion performs, in general, the pre-eminent part ; and we are, in a 
manner, made to hear him speak his blessed oracles. Thus the 
Psalms not only prophesy, but represent; not only describe, but 
personify ; they are all full of the Messiah, and show only “ the 
glory of his kingdom, and talk of his power.” In this translation 
we see how little those have felt in what company they have been 
when perusing the holy Psalter, whose sympathies have thereby 
been chiefly awakened in behalf of an earthly prince, and the ca- 
tastrophes of a temporal kingdom. For those who would apply 
these sacred hymns to David or Solomon, Hezekiah or Zerubba- 
bel, they do no more, at best, than “ raise a mortal to the skies,” 
but for him who finds in them their spiritual wisdom, and Christian 
comfort, they “ draw the Saviour down.” 

In this mode of applying the Psalms, Dr. Horsley has the Jews 
against him, whose interpretations are posterior to the Christian 
epoch; according to whom, those Psalms are applicable only to 
David or Solomon, or the natural Israel, which all Christian in- 
terpreters maintain, at least, to bear a sense both literal and spi- 
ritual, and which Dr. Horsley, with the Fatherseon his side, as- 


cribes wholly and exclusively to Christ and his kingdom. But the ” 


Jews themselves, whose writings in explanation of the Scriptures 
were produced before the coming of Christ, interpreted the se- 
cond, the forty-fifth, and the seventy-second Psalms, as clear prophe- 
cies of the Messiah: and the Christian divine may draw a supply 
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of arguments for this spiritual, and singly spiritual import, of 
some part of the Psalter, at least, from the enemies of Christ ; 
whose own Targums, held by them as sacred as the Scripture 
itself, are thus far a register of the confutations of their own un- 
belief. 

What has been said may suffice for a general outline of the spi- 
rit and plan of Dr. Horsley’s translation; an examination of par- 
ticulars, where the subject is so miscellaneous, would extend this 
article to too great a length. Though Dr. Horsley has not trans- 
lated every Psalm, being satisfied, probably, in the cases where 
he has omitted so to do, with the received version; yet there is 
scarcely one on which he has not commented in his critical notes. 
These notes are a very valuable appendage to the translation, and 
seem to us, upon the whole, to have done more towards the true 
interpretation and application of the Psalms, than any commen- 
tary which sacred criticism has hitherto prodnoed. We are de- 
sirous, however, of presenting to the reader some few specimens 
of the work; and so far only as may be necessary for that pur- 
pose, we propose to lead him into particulars. A slight examina- 
tion will be sufficient to show the general nature and extent of our 
obligations, while the reader will probably be thereby induced to 
agree with us, that sometimes the translator has varied from the 
Bible translation without a substantial difference, and sometimes 
with some loss of vigour and dignity; that in some instances he 
has changed the style of expression, without necessity, for a struc- 
ture less harmonious; and sometimes, though rarely, has inno- 
vated from a seeming capriciousness of change, where the venera- 
ble beauty of the old translation, no less than its precision, ought 
for ever to have protected it from “ the lust of petty reformation.” 
[n our Bible translation of the Psalms, as well as of other parts 
of the Holy Scriptures, the language, in general, is inimitably 
pure, strong, and majestic; and some of its phrases and expres- 
sions are of so happy atexture, andso wound round our hearts by 
their natural aptitude, truth, and propriety, that we cannot give 
them up without a sigh, even where they can be proved to be mis- 
translations, much less surrender them to the mere pruriency of 
reform, or a fastidious taste for improvement. A modern phrase can 
rarely be substituted for an®ld one, when the thought or sense is 
precisely the same, without the escape of a certain secret charm, 
the origin or operation of which it is hard to explain ; for time has 
an elaboratory, where words and phrases are mellowed into an ef- 
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fect, which no skill can create, by the union of ingredients which: 
no art can combine. 

These truths, if truths they are, suggest some wholesome checks 
to the zeal of a translator of Holy Scripture, against which we 
venture to think Dr. Horsley has occasionally a little transgressed ; 
but his errors of this kind are few in number, and probably would 
have been still fewer, had this great man lived to put the last 
hand to the work. He would have felt, in all probability, that 
here and there too modern a taste in language had disguised the 
fair proportions of truth, and the forms of an august simplicity 
had been sacrificed to studious decoration. 

In the translation of the 10th Psalm by Dr. Horsley, a striking 
specimen is given of his method of explaining many of the sudden 
transitions in the sense, by supposing this dramatic spirit in the 
composition. The subject of the Psalm he seems to us very 
rightly to conclude to be the general oppression of the righteous 
by the wicked faction, that is, by the conspiracy of apostate spirits, 
atheists, and idolaters, rather than any particular calamity of the 
Jewish nation, or of any individual. A supplication, therefore, 
mixed with complaint, is continued from the beginning of the Psalm 
to the middle of the 15th verse ; which verse is translated thus in 
our Bible: “ Break thou the arm of the wicked, and the evil man: 
seek out Ais wickedness till thou find none.” Here the translator 
states the text to be corruptly written; the words of which are 
52 yw. In three of the MSS. of Dr. Kennicott the } is omitted. 
Bishop Hare proposed to join the } to 22, an emendation approved 
by Bishop Secker. And, if the emendation be adopted, the sense 
clearly is, “ Thou shalt seek the impious, and find him not :” 
which latter clause of the verse Dr. Horsley supposes to be uttered 
by an oracular voice from the sanctuary, promising the utter ex- 
tirpation of the wicked oppressor ; and then the Psalmist, with an 
entire faith in the completion of the promise, changes his melan- 
choly strain to notes of the highest exultation, celebrating Jehe- 
vah’s sovereignty, describing him as executing judgment, and put- 


ting an entire end to all usurped dominion. The verse is then di- 
vided thus : 


“ Psalmist. 
Break thou the arm of the impious and the evil. 


Oracular Voice. 
‘hou shalt seek the impious and find him not.” 
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That extraordinary boldness, strength, and majesty, which may 
be said to be almost peculiar to the figurative diction of the He- 
brew poetry, has beet illustrated with an incomparable felicity by 
the venerable Dr. Lowth and in his general display of these ha- 
bitual graces and perfections of style, he has furnished Dr. Hors- 
ley with a kind of poetical key to the Psalter. That the disserta- 
tion of the Bishop of London, on the metrical and sententious di- 
visions, or parallelisms, and the dramatic form of the Hebrew 
poetical composition, suggested the distribution of the Psalms into 
parts and dialogues, which has given great perspicuity to the trans- 
lation before us, we have, we think, alfeady shown. It will ap- 
pear, that an equally advantageous use has been made by Dr. 
Horsley of the 13th prelection on the Prosopopeia. Dr. Lowth’s 
prelection thus begins : 

«“ Ex iis dictionis figurate partibus, quas, ut ad notionem 7 
ow maxime accommodatas, tractandas proposui, ultima jam res- 
tat Prosopopeia. Ejus figure duo sunt genera: unum, cum rebus 
vel fictis, vel ratione ac sensu carentibus, actio et persona data; 
alterum, cum vere persone probabilis oratio tribuitur.” A little 
further he explains what he means by the second species of ‘per- 
sonification, 7. e. a probable and appropriate_speeth,-attributed to, 
or put into the mouth of, a real person; and pronounces it to be a 
semblance of reality, which carries with it the highest evidence, 
authority, and weight. Among the instances of this transcenden- 
tal form of writing he reckons, “ Imprimis Dei ipsius orationes di- 
vinissimas, tantaque majestate dignissimas; sermones idoneos, et 
persone congruentes ; fictionis credibilitatem, imitationis evider- 
tiam, ac rei ipsius clarem representationer.” 

Under this form of Prosopopeia, Dr. Horsley‘ has perpetually 
introduced the Messiah to our view. ‘The instances are very nu- 
merous, but we will advert only to the 16th Psalm, where David is 
supposed to be personating and speaking as the Messiah, in his sa- 
cérdotal character. This Psalm is cited as David’s by St. Peter 

and St. Paul, both of whom apply it to Christ. 


“ Admitting,” says Dr. Horsley, “ that David wasthe author, of 
which, after the decision of the apostles, a Christian may hardly 
be at liberty to doubt, it is evident, from the structure of the 
Psalm itself, that it is, what the same authority hath pronounced 
it, prophetic. For the whole is uttered in the character of high 
priest. But with what propriety could David’ speak in that charac- 
ter otherwise than prophetically, in the hope of that priesthood 
pve was to come into his family, in the person of his descen- 
dant. 
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We here offer to the reader the translation itself, that he may ; 
observe how true it is to the Hebrew, and how greatly its import- |3 } 
ance, sublimity, and perspicuity, are improved and unfolded by di 
this character of personification and prophecy. im 


i 1. Guard me, O God, for with thee I have taken shelter ; 





rr 


4, They shall multiply their sorrews [who] betroth themselves 
to another. 
I will not offer their libations of blood, 
Neither will I take their names within my lips. 


5. Jehovah, my measured portion, and my cup 
Art thou: Thy Thummim is my lot.* 


6. My territory is fallen in pleasant spots ; 
A fair heritage is (allotted) to me. 


7. I will bless the Jehovah who hath been my counsellor, 
Even in the night season my secret thoughts instruct me. 


8. I have set Jehovah always before me ; 
Because he is at my right hand, I shall not slip. 


9. Therefore my heart is glad, my tongue rejoiceth ; 
My flesh also shall rest in security. 


10. For thou wilt not relinquish my soul to hell, 
Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. 


11. Thou wilt show me the path of immortality, 
Fulness of joy in thy presence ; 
Pleasures at thy right hand for evermore.” 


: } { 2. Lhave said unto Jehovah; O Lord, mf 
+4) f Thou art my good,—not besides thee. m™ s 
ta 3. For the saints, which are in the land, ft 
ie And my glorified ones, all my delight is in them. 7 
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To support the personification in this case, for Nw, which is 
the word in our Hebrew text, we must read with the LXX, Bi- 
shop Hare, and many MSS. ‘nox, “ I have said. Our transla- 
tion, following our Hebrew printed Bible, renders it, “O my 
soul, thou hast said unto the Lorp,” adding the words “ O my i 
soul,” and missing the beauty of the Prosopopeia, and the whole 
scope of the Psalm. The concluding part of the verse is not very 
intelligible in our English translation : “ Thou art my Lord: my 
goodness extendeth not unto thee.” Dr. Horsley’s commentary 


* “Thy Thummim is my lot.” That eternal perfect priesthood is al- 
lotted unto me, of which the Levitical is the general type; of the glory 
of which the brilliant gems on the high priest’s breast-plate are the parti- 
cular symbols. See Deuter. xxxiii. 8. } 
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on this and the succeeding verse is in his best manner, and shall 
be produced, as conveying useful knowledge to the Hebrew stu- 
dent, and a good specimen of the spirit of the learned Bishop’s 


emendations. 


Ver. 2, 3, Lhave said unto Jehovah,” &c. For nvox read 
with the LXX, Bishop Hare, and many MSS. ‘nvr, “ I have 
said.” 
my goodness extendeth not to thee.” E. T. This passage 
is obscure, and may be suspected of corruption. Bishop Hare 
would omit 53, which would make the sense, “ My goodness is 
[due] to thee.” Houbigant, not expunging 93, would change 
Ty into Paya. “ My goodness is nothing without thee.” Bishop 
Lowth seems to approve Houbigant’s emendation, which he says 
is supported by Chald. Syr. Symmachus, and Jerome. The ver- 
sion of the LXX leads, I think, to an easier emendation, which 
will give as good a sense. For Toy 53 read Pyr 92. “ My good- 
ness is of no profit to thee,” ¢ e. Lam an unprofitable servant ; 
thy kindness to me is gratuitous. 

The chief objection to be.made to this.emendation of the text, I 
take to be this; that the noun N21, being feminine, (for I take it 
for the nominative singular in regimen of the suffix) requires the 
feminine form of the verb. And to put the verb in the feminine 
form would be a considerable deviation from the present text. 
But the discord of the verb and the noun is so frequent, when the 
noun is any thing which belongs not naturally to either sex, that 
this objection is in truth of little weight. However, if it might be 
supposed that the original reading was this, which indeed would 
be the best of all, 7317 52 ‘naw, it were easy to trace the pro- 
gressive errors by which the text would be brought to its present 
form. 


1. Pry onda naw No space being left between words in 
2. yoy ‘nba ‘naw the old MSS. the first error was nothing 
3. py Sa ‘n2w ~~ more than a mistake of a)for a’. The 
second was only a transposition of a *; which might be intentional, 
to produce a significant word ; a word in itself significant, though 
not obviously connecting with any thing that precedes or follows. 
The third error was only the omission of ‘nN, considered as a pro- 
longation of the negative 52 not affecting the sense. 

Ver. 3. “ But to the saints,” &. Read with LXX, or rather 
with the Vulgate, 
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For the saints that are in his land, 
Jehevah hath gloriously-accomplished all my good-wishes- 
towards-them. 
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David, personating the Messiah in his sacerdotal character, says; 
although my goodness is of no profit unto thee, yet thou hast 
granted, in the most ample manner, all that I can ask or wish, for 
the saints in thy land, the true members of the Christian Church, 
the heirs of the spiritual Canaan. Even of the perfect righteous- 
ness of the man Christ Jesus; of his righteousness as a man, it 
may be said with truth, it ought to be said, that ‘’ was of no pro- 
fit unto God. Nothing was added to the Divine Nature by the 
virtue of the Man to whom the Word became united; nothing 
was added to its glory by his virtue ; nothing was added to its hap- 
piness by his enjoyments in his exalted state. His righteousness 
and his exaltation are a display of the divine goodness aud power, 
in that wonderful instance; no acquisition of goodness and power 
not enjoyed before. 

Although these alterations of the text, and the rendering 
founded upon them, are not without the authority of the ancient 
versions, especially of the LXX and the Vulgate, I am, after all, 
disposed to think, that the téxt, as it stands, admits a very good 
meaning. 


‘IT PHS HDR 2 
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2 I have said unto Jehovah: O Lord, 
Thou art my Good ;—not besides thee, 7. ¢. I have no other 
good besides thee. 


3 For the saints, which are in the land, 
And my glorified ones, all my delight is in them. 


In the second verse, the final word of the first clause ‘nw is 
understood to be repeated as the first of the following clause. If 
it were actually repeated thus, 


yoy 53 ‘naw : ‘naw ANN 


the sense would be clearly what Loffer, | 

In the third verse, the 9 is prefixed to wp is carried over to 
cove by the force of the copulative. Iam inclined to: rest in 
this as the true exposition of the passage. Though E confess it is 
an objection of some weight, that it is strange, if this be the true 
construction, it should be missed by the LX X and Valg. and not 


fully comprehended, as it should seem, by the Syriacinterpreter or — 


the Chaldaic. (Vol. I. p 183.) 


In treating of this Psalm, Dr. Horsley has left untouched the 
great vexata questio, whether we should read VON, which is 
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the word in the printed Hebrew text, and which literally signifies, 
thy saints, or holy ones, or ]V0M, the sense of which is Holy One. 
The latter word, in the singular number, and literally warrant- 
ing our English translation, is in 27 out of 31 of Dr. Kennicott’s 
Hebrew MSS. Dr. Horsley, as appears above, has translated the 
word in the singular number, which renders the passage infinitely 
more important, as being prophetic of the Saviour only. If he 
thought with Dr. Parry that the word is rightly printed in the 
plural in our Bible, he must haye thought with him that the plural 
number is only used emphatically, according to the Hebrew idiom, 
to signify the Most Holy One. However this be, it is evident, 
that it was a prophecy of the particular resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, as both St. Peter and St. Paul quote the passage to that. 
purpose ; and it follows that David was not here speaking in his 
own person, but in the person of the Messiah. David himself saw 
corruption, but Jesus, whom God did not leave in the grave, saw 
no corruption. This, therefore, is the true ground of the Chris- 
tian application of this Psalm. 

We cannot subscribe, however, to every word of Dr. Horsley’s 
translation of this divine Hymn; and especially we prefer the 
phrase in the Bible, “ My flesh also shall rest in hope,” to that of 
Dr. Horsley, “ My flesh also shall rest in security.” The word 
‘ hope’ is more in the spirit of the Psalm, and we venture to say, 2 
more exact translation of the Hebrew word nwa. 

The 22d Psalm is very important on account of its prophetica! 
character, (and it is to these Psalms that we shall principally ad- 
dress our comments) a character which is given to it in the 
Mischna, Tchillim, and the Talmud of the Sanhedrim. 

Dr. Horsley observes, that “ it seems to be the best account that 
can be given of this Psalm, to say that the Psalmist personates the 
Messiah in the garden; first oppressed with the foresight of the 
circumstances of his sufferings. O my Father, if it be possible let 
this cup pass from me.” It is a little remarkable that no notice is 
taken by him of that passage, which many learned persons have 
thought to indicate a fraudulent corruption of the text by the 
Jews. In the 16th verse, the words of our Bible translation are, 
“they pierced my hands and my feet, whereas, in the original, it 
is “ like a lion my hands and my feet.” The difference in the 
words is so small, "kD for 19%, that it has been thought hard to 
impute to the Jews so impious a design, where the change is so 
likely to have happened from inadvertency even in the least care- 
less transcriber. And it has been well ebserved that the Jews 
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would have got nothing by the fraud; for if the present reading 
be thetrue reading, that is, “ like a lion—my hands and my feet,” 
some verb, such as, “ they have torn,” must be supposed wanting to 
complete the sense, and must therefore be supplied by the reader. 
Thus in Psalm vii. 2, the words are “ lest, he tear me to pieces 
like a lion ;” and in the 21st verse of the Psalm under considera- 
tion, * save me from the lion’s mouth.” It is dangerous to religion 
in the extreme, for the sake of establishing a prophecy founded on 
a particular passage, to arraign the honesty and fidelity of those 
out of whose hands these sacred records have been received by us 
Christians. It is sacrificing life itself, to the object of saving a 
limb. And how little a foundation there is for such a suspicion 
appears from Josephus, who declares that the Old Testament had 
suffered no alteration from the beginning down to his own time. 
The hope, indeed, of us Christians, of ultimately bringing the 
Jews to the sanctuary of Jesus, rests on the standing testimony of 
the Scriptures which they have providentially preserved. 

The 45th Psalm, which Dr. Horsley styles A Mystic Song upon 
a King’s Marriage, Messiah the Bridegroom, the Church his 
Bride, affords another striking specimen of Dr. Horsley’s manner 
of interpretation. He describes the subject : 


“ This Psalm relates to the second advent. The Bridegroom 
is the conquering, not the suffering Messiah; the marriage is cele- 
brated after his victories; and the Bride is the Church Catholic, 
rescued from the persecutions of the antichristian faction, and com- 
posed of the two great branches, that of the restored Jews, and 
that of the engrafted Gentiles. Or rather, perhaps, the Bride or 
Consort [23] is the Church of the converted Jews become the 
metropolitical Church of all Christendom, and the virgins compa- 
nions are the other churches.” 


This Psalm has been considered by many commentators as being, 
in its primary meaning, a Song of celebration on the marriage 
of King Solomon with his Egyptian princess, as the 72d Psalm has 
been treated as his Inauguration: but Dr. Horsley has dismissed 
the earthly prince from the scene, and has filled it with tran- 
scendently higher persons and things. That double aspect is so 
luminously, and with such a fascination of expression, dilated 
upon by Dr. Lowth, that after reading his eleventh lecture on the 
Hebrew poetry, we can hardly prevail upon ourselves to give up that 
principle of interpretation : “Quo exemplo,” says that exquisite 
writer, “ intelligi potest, styli parabolici naturam, eo quod hujus- 
modi imaginnm magnam varietatem amet, hmusce allegore tracta- 
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isoniegregié accommodatam ut enim he imagines ad rerum divina- 
yum, seu spiritualium, pariter atque humanarum notiones signan- 
das, servate in utrisque certa quadam analogia, adhiberi solent;, 
ita facile preebent locum isti ambiguitati, que in hoc genere ali- 
quatenus necessaria; ut quasi versicolor et simul translucida fiat 
oratio, in utramgue partem anceps, in neutra obscura: utramque 
allegorie sententiam suo complexu .comprehendens, et distincte 
clareque ad alterutram referenda.” But both Dr. Horne and Dr. 
Horsley have pointed the 45th Psalm wholly to the righteous 
King, the only and blessed Potentate, the King Messiah; and 
though Dr. Horne gives the same double application to the 72d 
as Dr. Lowth has given to it, Dr. Horsley thinks the far greater 
part of it exclusively belongs to the Messiah. It is well worth? of 
remark, that both these Psalms are applied to the Messiah by the 
Targums; although the Jews will have it, that they are exclusively 
applicable to Solomon.* 

The 50th Psalm, which is in itself eminently beautiful and sub- 
lime, Dr. Horsley has accurately felt and understood. The Bi- 
ble translation of it, it must be admitted, is very correct and no- 
ble ; but the late Bishop of St. Asaph has greatly improved its ef- 
fect, and illustrated its sense by his division of at into two parts, 
ascribing the first six verses to the Psalmist, and the rest of the 
Psalm to Jehovah himself. The 21st verse is rendered by the 
translation before us inexpressibly grand : 


21. These things thou hast done, and I wasstill; 
Thou hast thought that 1 AM is such an one as thyself. 
I will call thee to account, and I will be thy adver- 
sary to the face.” 


Che Bible translation is thus : 


*¢ 94, These things hast thou done, and I kept silence ; 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself, but I will reprove thee, and set them in or- 
der before thine eyes.” 


AN interpreters, says Dr. Horsley, seem to have forgotten that 
“yn is the name which God takes to himself in the third chapter 
of Exodus. “ It is with peculiar propriety that God, in a personal 
expostulation with his people, about their infringement of their 
whole covenant with him, in its most essential parts, calls himself 
by the name by which he was pleased to describe himself to that 
game people, when he first called them by his servant Moses. 


* Huet. D. E. Prop. VIl. and see Prideaux, vol. ili. p. 552, et seq. 
Voz. I. 10 
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What our Bible translation renders by “ and set them in order 
before thine eyes)” Dr. Horsley translates, “ I will be thy adver- 
sary to the face ;” thatis, thy adversary in a forensic sense. The 
received translation, in this mstance, is quite without meaning. 
The Seventy translate the passage thus, Tlapzsuew uava wporwmor 
gov; the vulgate, “ Adversabor in oculis tuis ;” and Bishop Hare, 
“ 1 will be thy adversary to thy face.” 

The descriptive titles of the Psalms, as they occur in our Bible, 
the LXX, and other copies, are generally too contracted for the 
range which Dr. Horsley is inclined to give to the intention and 
purpose of the Psalmist. Thus, the 51st Psalm, which the Sep- 
tuagint and our printed Hebrew Bible would confine to the subject 
of “David's transgression in respect to Uriah, Dr. Horsley entitles 
“ a penitential confession of the converted Jews ;” and indeed, 
when we consider the 4th verse, it is difficult to suppose the poem 
to have reference to this particular sin of David. But it is rather 
extraordinary that Dr. Horsley should have referred the Psalm in 
question to the time of the captivity, because the words “ build 
thou the walls of Jerusalem” must be referred to the time of the 
captivity, when Jerusalem lay in ruins. One cannot but wonder 
that the Bishop should have not understood the petition im a figu- 
rative sense, and as meaning no more than what is prayed for in 
the first part of the verse, “ do good in thy good pleasure unto 
Zion.” ‘There are many passages in which this sense is given to 
building’, i. e. preserving or causing to prosper. 1 Sam. ii. 35; 2 
Sam. vii. 27; 1 Kings xi. 38, &c. It is, also, rather surprising, 
that as Dr. Horsley has not translated this Psalm, he has not, in 
his notes upon it, taken any notice of the celebrated text of the 5th 
verse, “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mo- 
ther conceive me.” The word N77In, which is rendered shapen, 
denotes, according to Dr. Chandler, in his life of David, “ 1 was 
brought forth ;” then the ensuing words contain the reason of it, 
*¢ and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Dr. Taylor, in his Ori- 
ginal Sin, p. 3}, supposes the Psalmist to mean only, that he was 
a “ sinner from the womb,” or, in common language, “ I am a 
great sinner,” “ [ have contracted strong habits of sin.” It is 
surely very plain, that the Psalmist is charging himself here with 
something more than his own sin, and lamenting something more 
than his own personal wickedness. 

In the 55th Psalm, Dr. Horsley has recognized the “ double 
edge of the prophetical style ;” for it was impossible not to see 
that the rebellion of Absalom gave occasion to this Psalm. 
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‘¢ The consternation and distress,” says this vigorous interpre- 
ier, “ expressed in the verses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, describe the King’s 
state of mind when he fled from Jerusalem, and marched weeping 
up the mount of Olives. The iniquity cast upon the Pszimist an- 
swers to the complaints artfully raised against the king by his son, 
of a negligent administration of justice, and to the reproach ef 
cruelty cast upon him by Shimei. 2 Sam. xv. 2, 4, and xv. 7, 8. 
The equal, the guide, and the familiar friend we find in Achitophel ; 
the confidentia! counsellor, first of David, afterwards of Absalom. 
The oily words describe the insidious character of Absalom, as it 
is delineated in 2 Sam. xv. 5,9. Still the believer accustomed to 
the double edge of the prophetic style, in reading this Psalm, not- 
withstanding its agreement with the occurrences of David’s life, 
will be led to think of David’s great descendant, who endured a 
bitter agony, and was the victim of a baser treachery, in the same 
spot where David is supposed to have uttered these complaints.” 
Dr. Horsley’s translation of this Psalm is excellent; though we 
do not find as much pathos in “O that I had the pinion of the 
dove,” as we do in the words of our Bible translation, “ O that I 
had wings like a dove ;” nor do we like the phrase “ to be tossed 
about,” in the 22d verse, in the place of “ to be nioved,” as the 
words are in the English Bible. There is something too high in 
the one, and too low in the other; nor does the original impose ei- 
ther upon the translator. The appropriation of the 22d verse to 
the oracular voice is finely imagined, and the words “ the Just 
One,” are well substituted for “ the righteous,” as our Bible trans- 
lation imperfectly renders the Hebrew text. 

Dr. Horsley’s translation of the 58th Psalm, though, in general, 
greatly superior to our translation in common use, is open to some 
remarks. The Nand sn, in the 9th verse, he considers as terms 
of meteorology, signifying tempestuous winds. This verse he 
translates, ““ Before your pots feel the bramble, he shall sweep 
them away in whirlwind and hurricane ;” and observes, that “ the 
brightness of the flame which this material furnishes, the height 
to which it mounts in an instant, the fury with which it seems to 
rage on all sides of the vessel, give force, and even sublimity to 
the image, though taken from one of the commonest occurrences 
of the lowest life—a cottager’s wife boiling her pot.” 

Our Prayer Book translation seems greatly to misrepresent the 
meaning, by translating "NM ‘ raw.’ ‘The verse in our liturgy runs 
thus: “ Or ever your pots be made hot with thorns: so let indignar 
tion vex. him as a thing that is raw.” We do not think, however, 
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that Dr. Horsley has done justice to the word ‘nm. He shows ue 
good reason for construing it as a term of meteorology. It is a 
very indolent way of disposing of a word, which iscertainly by no 
means a supernumerary in the sentence. The word "Nn signifies 
not only the mere living state, but emphatically, a state of pros- 
perity, and pleasurable enjoyment. ‘This is Buchanan’s para- 
phrase of the word. Mudge explains the wish of the Psalmist to 
be, that the wicked may be swept off alive, as it were, in a whirl- 
wind, in a moment, before the fire of brambles could warm a pot. 
The Bible translation has not lost sight of the meaning of the 
word, though it has not embraced its full sense in this passage. 
The Genevan Bible makes still a stranger sense of this passage 
than the translation used in our Prayer Book: “ As raw flesh be- 
fore your pots feel the fire of thorns, so let him carry them away 
as a whirlwind in his wrath:” and the margin explains it thus, 
“ As flesh is taken raw out of the pot before the water seethe: so 
he desires God to destroy their enterprizes hefore they bring them 
to pass.” 

The 9ist Psalm, which Lowth and our Bible translators have 
considered generally as a celebration of the security and victory 
of the pious man, Horsley applies entirely to the Messiah; and 
has supposed it to be meant as a dialogue between a Levite, the 
Messiah, and the Almighty, a supposition, which, if correct, 
seems to supersede many of the emendations of Lowth, plausible 
and elegant as they are, in the notes to the beginning of the 26th 
Prelection. The 1th verse, when put into the mouth of the Le- 
vite, has peculiar force and propriety. The exordium is in our 
version tame and tautologous. Lowth complains of it, and cor- 
rects it by making the verbs all participles; but Horsley seems to 
us to have attained the objects both of easy construetion and beau- 
tiful effect; by translating them as futures. “ The pestilence that 


‘ walketh im darkness,” in our Bible and Prayer Book, is surely 


better than “ the pestilence that maketh its progress in darkness,” 
as the words are in the translation before us. 


‘The principal poem im the whole collection of these imspired 


songs is, according to Dr. Horsley, the 104th Psalm, “ for regu- 


larity of composition, richness of imagery, sublimity of sentiment, 
and elegance and perspicuity of diction.” He calls it a hymn for 
the Sabbath-day, “ celebrating the power of Jehovah displayed in 
the creation of the universe, the destruction of the earth by the 
deluge, and the restoration of beauty and order after that cala- 
mity ; and describing the dependence of all nature, animated and 
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vegetable, upon his providence for sustenance and preservation.. 
As there is no allusion in it to the Mosaic ritual, nor any mention 
of the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, it seems to be of 
an earlier age than the Exodus. It consists of parts sung alter- 
nately by twocompanies. The parts are easily distinguished, in as 
much as one semi-chorus always speaks of God in the third person, 
the other addresses him in the second.” ! 

Lowth has explained this Psalm, by supposing it to contain per- 
petual allusions to the tabernacle. “ Ommes (imagines), uf 
mihi quidem videtur, ex tabernaculo sunt desumpte. Dei mag- 
nitudinem primo voeibus propriis exponit: deinde translatis utitar > 


nwa IM Wn 
“ Majestatem et gloriam induisti.” 
‘ws, vox in sacerdotum amictu solemnis. 
| mw. TWN Mwy 


Operiens se lumine tanquam vestimento. 


Designatur sub eodem notione manifestum divine presenuze sym- 
bolum, LUX IN ADYTo consPicuA; et ab hoc exemple singulari ad 
ineflabilem Dei gloriam generatim et universe exprimendam image 
deducitur. 

These observations, which are certainly very ingenious and 
illustrative, are not adverted to by Dr. Horsley; but he has 
greatly assisted our conceptions of the beauty of the poem, by re- 
minding us of its frequent allusions to the destruction of the earth 
by the deluge, and its glorious renewal. We consider the transla- 
tion of this Psalm as one of the finest specimens of Dr. Horsley’s 
accurate knowledge of the Hebrew; and conceive him to be very 
correct in preserving the participles at the beginning of each, after 
the first of the parts of the first semi-chorus. “ These participles,” 
says the truly learned Bishop, “ are accusatives agreeing with mn’, 
the object of the verb 1353, at the beginning of the whole Psalm. 
Bless the Jehovah—putting on—extending—laying—constituting— 
travelling—making—setting—sending—watering. Thus this tran- 
sitive verb, in the opening of the Psalm, extending its government 
through the successive parts of the same semi-chorus, except the 
last, unites them all in one long period. As this singular artifice 
of composition seems to be the characteristic of a particular spe- 
cies of ode in this Psalm, I have scrupulously conformed to it, in 
my translation, at the expense of the eleganee of my English style.” 
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Such tender consciences as are affected when the 109th Psalun 
is read in our churches, may find in Dr. Horsley’s opinion, if that 
of Dr. Horne and other learned expositors have failed to satisfy 
them, an end put to their scruples. Dr. Horne translates all 
the verbs which import maledictions, as they stand in our Bible 
and Liturgy, into the future tense, thus resolving the sense into 
simple prophecy. And undoubtedly the Hebrew words are ca- 
pable of being either construed in the future or imperative. Dr. 
Horsley entitles the Psalm, the Messiah’s prophetic Malediction of 
the Jewish nation. In substance, there does not appear to be any 
difference between the future and imperative, when we suppose 
that, in a spiritual sense, David speaks in the person of Christ ; 
for that which by the Divine decree is ordained to happen, when 
uttered by the voice of inspiration, must be the same, whether 
imperatively pronounced or solemnly foretold. “ The first five 
verses,” says Dr. Horsley, “ describe the treatment which our 
Lord met with from the Jews. The curses which follow, as clearly 
describe the judgments which have fallen upon that miserable peo- 
ple ; so that the whole is a prediction of his sufferings, and of their 
punishments, delivered in the form of complaint and imprecation. 
Nor is there any thing in it, rightly understood, more offensive 
than in the prophetic curses of the patriarchs.” 

This transcendently interesting subject has insensibly engaged 
us in a protracted discussion, which our limits warn us it is time to 
bring to a close. We reluctantly withdraw from that holy ground, 
on which Dr. Horsley has made us know, with increased certainty, 
that we have been treading. We have always felt, with joyful 
persuasion, that 


Less than a God there could not dwell, 
Within the hollow of that shell, 


That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 


But something was wanting, until Dr. Horsley supplied the re- 
quisite assistance, of that intellectual, familiar, and interior ac- 
quaintance with this Holy of Holies of the inspired volume, which 
was only to be attained by drawing yet further aside the curtain 
of the sanctuary, and by displaying the great actors in the immor- 
tal scene, and the radiant symbols of stupendous grace. | 
The minute investigation of inferior faults in a posthumous 
work is scarcely consistent with liberal criticism, and we are fur- 
ther restrained from it by a sense of gratitude for what has been 
performed. Some faults of translation there decidedly are. The 
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old translators seem superior to Dr. Horsley in the rhythm of com- 
position, and the choice and.collocation of words. The Bishop of 
St. Asaph is certainly too much attached to modern expressions, 
The dress of the sentiments is sometimes in bad taste, and a sort 
of uncouth decoration sometimes encumbers the simple majesty of 
the descriptions. In the 139th Psalm, the translators, both in the 
Bible and in the Liturgy, have rendered the words wd) MINN. °3 
“ for I am fearfully and wonderfully made :” Dr. Horsley trans- 
lates these words, “ For wonderfully am I composed ;” in which 
we think, he has lost the peculiar beauty of the word mind, as 
unplying that godly fear which should actuate our minds in the 
contemplation of our precarious being. The word 93) may be 
exactly, but not poetically, expressed by organized or articulated, 
or, in plainer language, put together; but, according to the ap- 
prehension we have of the force of the single word mx%3, it can- 
not be more exactly and expressively rendered, than by the con- 
joint force of the two words “ fearfully” and “ wonderfully.” In 
further defence, also, of the received translation, we may add, 
that thirty-four of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. have the word ‘nx>a3, in- 
stead of *n"433, the literal signification of which word ‘nxd) would 
be, “ I am wonderfully made.” Nor do we feel the propriety of 
Parkhurst’s suspicion, that this various reading has owed its birth 
to the next word To"%a3. , 

The 17th verse of the same Psalm is very feebly rendered by 
Dr. Horsley: “ How extraordinary to me are thy thoughts, O 
God! How multiplied the particulars of them !” Upon the whole, 
this Psalm, which is one of the noblest in the whole collection, is. 
the least perfect of the translations of the learned Bishop. The 
Bible version of it is, in general, good; but, as Dr. Lowth ob- 
serves in his eighth Przlection, some of the beauty of the meta- 
phorical allusions is necessarily Jost in all the versions. A very 
beautiful Latin translation of it by that excellent Bishop and He- 
brew critic, may be seen in the twenty-ninth Prelection ; and we 
do not fear to say, notwithstanding Dr. Horsley’s contempt for the 
New Version, as it is called, by Tate and Brady, and his strange 
preference of Sternhold and Hopkins, whom he wishes to reinstate 
in their pristine dignity in our Church galleries, there are few 
stanzas in the religious poetry of the country more pregnant with 
simple pathos and sublimity, than the version of this 139th Psalm 
by those persons so lightly esteemed by Dr. Horsley. 

“ The mansion of thy sanctity,” instead of “ thy holy temple ;” 
the “sum total of my joy ;” “Ireceived a strong push to make 
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me fall ;” “laugh at him ;” instead of “ laugh him to scorn :f 
“ constituting his clouds his chariot ;” “ critical times;” ‘ peo- 
ples” for “ nations ;” “ rejoice with diffidence ;” “set a polish,” 
instead of “ flatter ;” ‘ pomp of holiness,” instead of “ beauty of 
holiness;”  chaunt the holy lay ;” ‘‘ good conduct ;” “ powerful 
arm,” instead of “ arm of thy strength,” (a true Hebraism, and 
equally good in our own language) are among the instances. of bad 
taste in verbal expression, of which we with great reluctance, and 
with great deference, accuse Dr. Horsley. But we are happy te 
dismiss this part of our duty. 

Who that reads our present authorized translations, especially 
that which is used in our Church service, can be insensible to the 
advantages of Dr. Horsley’s translation. We are very ready t« 
admit of the fidelity, the beauty, and the vigour of many parts of 
our common versions; but we are persuaded that their mistakes 
are so numerous, their idiom so antiquated, and their transitions 
so abrupt, that, added to the unavoidable obscurity arising from 
the interspersion of national usages and ceremonies, and other pe- 
guliarities of time and place, a very slender proportion of the usua! 
frequenters of the Church accompany this part of the service with 
the intelligence necessary to its due impression on their minds. 

When, during the recitation of the Psalms, we have cast our 
eyes around, and observed, while the lips of the assembly have 
been moving in decent conformity with the rubric, the apathy of 
heart, and vagrancy of thought, displayed in the listless look and 
the roving eye, the spirits disengaged from the subject, and dis- 
persing themselves abroad in vacant gaze, or fluttering among the 
crowd, not knowing where to rest, we have ardently wished for 
one, who, with a profound knowledge of the Hebrew language and 
antiquities, and familiarly conversant with the style and genius of 
Hebrew poetry, might in our day be disposed by Providence to the 
great work of displaying the true sense and spirit of the Psalter in 
an English version, so that in future the points of contact between 
ihe matter of these most holy compositions, and the minds of the 
persons engaged in the recitation of them, might be so increased 
as to melt them into communion with the understanding and the 
heart, and render them the sincere language of interior devo- 
tion. Such a one is Dr. Horsley; we say is, because, though 
dead, he yet speaketh, and speaketh in vital oracles ; his dust still 
transmits his honours, and retains his fires, and the germs of his 
genius still bloom upon his sepulchre. 
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From the British Review. 
NEGOTIATIONS ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


1. Pavers, showing the present state of the Stave TRave, prer 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of his Royat 
Highness the Prince Regent, April, 18135. 


2. Abregé des Preuves-données devant un Comité de ia Chambre 
des Communes de la ‘Grand Bretagne en 1790 ef 1791, en Fa- 
veur de l’ Abolition de la Traite de Négres. Traduit.de ’Anglois 
par Jean pe Carro, Docteur en Medicine des Universités 
d’Edimbourg et de Vienne. Vienne, 1814, de V Imprimerie d’ Ans 
toine Strauss. 


OF all the negotiations in which our government has been en- 
gaged during the last two-or three years, to their own credit, and 
for their country’s glory, those contained ‘in the papers befere us 
give place to none in interest and importance. We can feel with 
those who are the most grateful for the naval, military, and politi- 
cal superiority displayed by our favoured land inthe community of 
nations among which it moves. Yet we hesitate not to declare, 
that the moral superiority displayed in the papers before us, and in 
the proceedings of which they are the consequence, form, in our 
minds, a more lasting evidence of true glory,:and'2 more substan- 
tial ground of triumphant feeling. 

We are, therefore, induced to step.a little aside from onr usual 
habits, to lay their contents before our readers, although they have 
never been regularly laid’before the public. Indeed we will freely 
admit, that one of our main inducements for the adoption-of this 
proceeding is to be found inthe fact, that these. documents, inter 
esting as they are under every point of view, have necessarily 
been restricted to a-circulation far more confined than that to 
which their merit entitles them. “We believe, therefore, that we 
cannot perform a more useful and acceptable duty towards our 
readers, thanto give as clear and succinct an account as we can 
of the zealous and disinterested efforts of our minister in the 
cause of humanity, and of the degree in which they have ‘been 
crowned with success, notwithstanding the sophistry which the 
mistaken interests of his opponents induced them to set up'in op- 
position. 


Vou. L. 1j 
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We rejoice that in a paper intended for the perusal of British 
readers, it is no longer necessary to enter into the general ques- 
tion of the slave trade, or the principles upon which it is to be re- 
probated: here at least we may take it for granted, that it is to be 
considered as an enormous and flagitious crime; and that argu- 
ments with respect to its expediency are no more to be listened to 
(with reference to our own conduct at least) than arguments con- 
cerning the expediency of any other felony; that in such a case 
we are not justified in covering our self-interest with the veil of 
humanity, and arguing, that if we do not commit the crime like 
gentlemen, and under due regulation, others will aggravate its 
evils by committing it like ruffians : 


—‘¢ Besides if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes, 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains: 

If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 

And tortures and groans will be multiplied still.” 


Our principles of morality are not yet reduced to so low a stand- 
ard, nor are they so perverted or overlooked in the education of 
our youth, as to leave a schoolboy ignorant of the miserable so- 
phistry of this sort of argument concerning an ADMITTED CRIME. 
Our readers, therefore, will observe, that in the following article 
we have taken what we have sometimes been ashamed to hear 
others call high ground ; and that whenever the slave trade in ge- 
neral is alluded to, it is presumed that an idea is conveyed to 
the mind of wickedness in its most malignant forms; that the 
word, in short, is synonymous with any of those crimes from which 
the feelings of mankind are averted with the greatest disgust and 
horror. 

But although this hypothesis be admitted to its full extent, with 
respect to our own practice, it does not necessarily follow, that 
we are bound to impose upon other nations an exact uniformity of 
sentiment and practice upon this, any more than upon other mo- 
ral subjects. We are not responsible for their crimes, except in 
so far as we make ourselves directly or indirectly parties to them. 
As a moral and Christian people we are bound by profession and 
character to use our best influence to narrow the dominion of hu- 
man depravity, and we shall nationally and individually be held 
responsible for the use which we make of the talents bestowed 
upon us for this purpose. But here the principle of expediency 
is decidedly admissible, and we are bound to exercise our discre- 


tion as to the best mode of persuading others ultimately to-relinquish 
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2 practice, which we can neither tolerate in ourselves tor admit to 
be justifiable in them. Experience has established it as a princi- 
ple, that every attempt to force conviction upon minds not duly 
prepared to receive it universally, strengthens the prejudice it at- 
tempts to remove. It partakes of the nature of persecution, 
which never yet produced an honest proselyte. "Bold and mag- 
nanimous in our own opinions, we should mix patience and mo- 
deration with our zeal and perseverance, in urging upon others 
the reasonableness and justice of our objects. While we demand 
sacrifices from them upon moral grounds, we are bound to show 
eur own sincerity by our promptitude a making them. But it 
would be treason to the majesty of immutable truth to compro- 
mise our principle, by admitting, for one moment, in others the law- 
fulness or the expediency of a temporary indulgence in crime, un- 
der the fallacious pretext of thereby purchasing its ultimate ex- 
tinction. ‘The ingenious device of permitting evil that good may 
arise out of it has never yet been found efficacious; and for a 
very plain reason; evil is so naturally predominant in the world, 
that steady and continual resistance can hardly retain it within 
bounds: afford it temporary encouragement, and the torrent 
rushes with an impetuosity that defies every. opposing obstacle. 
€an any rational man, for example, avoid seeing how much the 
difficulty of abolishing the slave trade im France is augniented by 
the free course which the regal government appeared resolved to 
afford to the iniquity for five long years? And when the period is 
expired, with what face can that government tell its slave traders, 
that religion and morality require that they should give up the 
traffic, exposed as they will be to the damning question : Have you 
then been granting us a license to be irraligions and immoral for 
five years? or, Have you permitted us to build up establishments, 
and to vest capitals in the prosecution of an enterprize, the moral 
quality of which was to be completely reversed by the lapse of five 
years? Truly it is difficult to determine, whether the hypocrisy 
or the absurdity of this annwity in crime be the most conspicuous. 
We have heard of geographical morality, and such other distine- 
tions, and on few subjects more frequently than on the one whidh 
is under discussion; but this is the first time we have observed 
the principle of chronological morality to be consecrated by the 
public acts of any nation. 

Upon a review of the Papers before us, with reference to the 
principles we have just endeavoured to establish, we are glad to 
find little except commendation to bestow. . Our ministers have 
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strenuously asserted the principle ; have zealously urged it upon 
grounds of reason and argument ; have offered liberal sacrifices 
for its general establishment; have endeavoured to make every 
concession the means of further advancement; and, with one 
doubtful exception, have never compromised the high principle 
upon which they professed to found their reasonings and their ne- 
gotiations. 

The first mentioned of the Papers before us contains, Ist, the 
detail of the Negotiations and Treaties, upon the Slave Trade, 
between Great-Britain and the other powers of Europe, previous 
to the meeting of the Congress of Vienna: and, 2dly, the proto- 
cols, or original memoranda, of the conferences which actually 
took place vivd voce, at the Congress, on the same subject, between 
the Plenipotentiaries of the great powers there assembled, and 
those possessing colonies, viz. England, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Spain, France, Portugal, and Sweden. The French pamphlet, 
which bears the name of Doctor de Carro, is one which we con- 
template with peculiar delight, being a concise and-spirited Sum- 
mary, made under the eye and direction of Lord Castlereagh, of 
the voluminous documents, evidence, and arguments, laid before 
the British Parliament by the friends of the abolition ef the slave 
trade, from the first period of its agitation, in the year 1788, to 
that of the fmal and successful triumph, in the year 1807. We 
cannot perhaps enter into the consideration of these documents 
in a more appropriate order, than that in which they appeared be- 
fore the parties immediately concerned :—1l. The preliminary ne- 
gotiations—2. The pamphlet of Dr. de Carro—and, 3. The con- 
ferences at Vienna. 

First then we find that at the treaty of Paris, in 1814, five of 
ihe prineipal powers of Europe, Austria, Russia, Great-Britain, 
France, and Prussia, entered into a solemn engagement, in the 
face of Europe, to unite their efforts, at the approaching Congress, 
to induce all the states of Christendom to declare the abolition of 
the slave trade. But it is impossible not to perceive that England 
was the spring, the light, the soul of this confederacy. For we 
find in these papers, that Lord Castlereagh first indueed the go- 
vernment of France to enter into the additional article of the 
treaty of Paris, declaring the slave trade to be repugnant tona-_ 
tural justice, and agreeing to abolish it in five years; and then — 
communicated the article in a circular to the tates other great 
powers, with the following observations : 
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“ Prince Regent trusts that an object so interesting to huma- 
nity vl oa attract the attention, and call forth the early ex- 
ertions of his Majesty in its behalf. His Royal Highness persuades 
himself that the powers of Europe, when restoring peace to Eu- 
rope. with one common interest, will crown this great work by 
interposing their benign offices in favour of those regions of the 

lobe which yet continue to be desolated by this unnatural and in- 
uman traffic.” (Papers, p. 2.) 


The most favourable answers were received from the Count of 
Nesselrode on behalf of Russia, and from Baron Hardenberg on 
the part of Prussia; who both expressed, in the strongest terms, 
the unqualified determination of their respective governments to 
second, with all their efforts, the exertions of Great-Britain at the 
Congress, for the general abolition “ of so hateful a traffic, which 
is equally at variance with morality, and with the magnanimous 
principles that characterize the allied sovereigns.” (Papers, p. 4.) 
With Denmark and Sweden we had already entered into separate 
treaties for the abolition of the slave trade ; and immediately after 
the treaty of Paris, Lord Clancarty, our Minister at the Hague, 
concluded a successful negotiation with the Sovereign Prince of 
Holland and the Netherlands ; who forthwith issued a decree, pro- 
hibiting his subjects, under the severest penalties, from engaging 
in the slave trade. Spain and Portugal, therefore, were the only 
powers of Europe who at this period had given no definite pledge 
on this interesting topic. But in truth these were fearful excep- 
tions, as a great portion of the traffic still existing has of late years 
been carried on under the flags of those nations, and for the sup- 
ply of their South-American colonies. 

Such was the state of affairs on this subject upon the triumphant 
return of Lord Castlereagh from his foreign diplomatic mission, in 
the spring of 1814, into the bosom of an applauding senate, and 
an approving country. 

The general impression, that his Lordship had consulted the 
dignity of his country, and the true interests of Europe, by the 
moderation of his demands upon vanquished France, insured te 
him then a tribute of applause, which, at the close of his present — 
mission, will be due only to a stern and unbending exaction from 
that twice conquered nation, of solid and substantial security for 
their future good conduct under whatever government they may 
be, in return for the glorious expenditure of our blood and trea- 
sure, 

We need not recall to our readers, that upon the publication 
of the treaty of Paris, soon after his Lordship’s retarn, the ardi- 
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continuance of a trade, which checks all prospect of civilization 
and improvement in one great continent on the globe, and I en- 
treat your Majesty to employ your powerful endeavours to acce- 
lerate the moment of its universal extinction. The voice and 
example yy Majesty will in itself be productive of the most 
decisive and happy consequences in behalf of these suffering 
people. 

“ Anxious in all matters to concert my measures with your Ma- 
jesty for the common peace and happiness of mankind, I own it 
would afford me the highest of all possible gratifications were we 
enabled together to efface this painful and disgusting stain, not onl 
from the practice of our own, but of all the other states wi 
whom we are in friendly relations. 


“ Entreating your Majesty’s favourable reception of the re- 
prcantatiane which the Duke of Wellington is instructed to lay 


fore you on this, to me, and to the nation, most interesting 
subject, | 
“T am, &c. 
“my good Brother and Cousin, 
“ Maiesty’s 
your Majesty 
‘‘.sood Brother and Cousin, 


(Signed) “G. P.R. 
“* His Most Christian Majesty.” (P. 10.) 


Pending the answer to these despatches, another marked “ Se- 
cret and Confidential,” was sent to the Duke of Wellington, de- 
siring him to “ sound the sentiments” of the Prince of Benevento 
upon a measure which we shall presently find making a considera- 
ble figure at the conferences at Vienna ; viz. that the Powers act- 
ing in concert for effectuating the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
should prohibit the importation, into their respective dominions, 
of colonial produce, grown within the territories of powers re- 
fusing to enter into the proposed concert. It is well observed that 
this expedient seems perfectly fair and just to all parties, inas- 
much as it would deprive the recusant states of the unjust advant- 
age of profiting by the sacrifices and forbearance of others, who, 
from a sense of moral duty, forsake this species of commerce ; 
and whilst it would thus take from them an unjust motive for 
augmenting their cultivation in counteraction of the general sys- 


tem, it would leave them perfectly in possession of their own 
market. 


It is impossible not to admit that negotiations thus conducted . 


showed the British government to be thoroughly in earnest in 

what they had undertaken. Let us now turn to the impression 

which they appear to have made on the government of France. 
Three weeks after the date of the Prince Regent’s letter, the 
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Duke of Wellington was admitted to an audience by the King of 
France, to whom the letter was delivered. His Majesty, having 
perused its contents, said that he would undoubtedly perform his 
engagements, as stipulated in the additional article of the treaty of 
Paris, but that he must attend to the wishes and opinions of -his 
own people; that opinions in France were by no means what they 
were in England on this subject ; that many years had elapsed, 
and much discussion had taken place, and great pains had been 
taken by many individuals and by societies, before England became 
unanimous on the subject; and that it could not be expected that 
opinions in France should immediately agree upon it. His Ma- 
jesty, however, promised to restrict the trade as much as possible, 
and particularly to prevent its revival on that part of the coast of 
Africa where it had ceased during the war, an engagement which, 
as the sequel of the correspondence shows, his Majesty’s minis- 
ters were extremely backward in making good, and, in fact, never 
did completely fulfil. Our ambassador, on the 26th of August, 
1814, presented a note, containing a set of rules and regulations, 
which, if adopted by the French government, would have been 
quite effectual for the purpose, and up to the 3d-of December, 
when the negotiations upon this subject seem to have’ been trans- 
ferred to Vienna, all that could be obtained from the French 
government, after much pressing and repeated delays, was a set 
of inefficient regulations restraining the French slave traders from 
trafficking to any part of the coast of Africa between Cape Blanc 
and Cape Palma, whereas to fulfil the King’s engagement it would 
have been necessary to prohibit all traffic north of Cape Formosa, 
which includes an additional extent of coast of near fifteen degrees 
of longitude in Upper Guinea, where much has been done towards 
ameliorating the condition of the natives. It cannot be asserted 
that the greatest efforts were not made to soften the French go- 
vernment upon these points. Our ambassador offered the cession 
either of a sum of money or of an island in the West-Indies to ob- 
tain from the French an immediate abolition of the Slave Trade, 
which were formally refused. In short, neither the King of 
France nor M. de Talleyrand thought that either the interests or 
the opinions of the French people would suffer them to m@ke any 
further concession, nor even to fulfill those engagements for Which 
his Majesty had personally passed his royal word i in his conference 
with the Duke of Wellington. 
Now it is certainly curious to reflect that when Buonaparte 
tanded in France, in May, 1815, and was anxious); seeking to 
Vou. I. 12 
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adopt such measures as would most recommend him to the goou- 
will of the people of France, or, in other words, as were most 
consonant with the public opinion in that country, one of his first 
decrees had for its object the total and immediate abolition of the 
Slave Trade, the very measure which the King and his government 
had been steadily resisting, upon the plea of deference to that same 
public opinion. 

We happen, alse, to know that Buonaparte, in his retirement 
at Elba, expressed himself to one of his distinguished visitors, who 
endeavoured to sound him on the subject of the Slave Trade, in 
the following remarkable and characteristic words: “ Je suis 
convaincu que ce brigandage la ne vaut rien pour la France.” 
He certainly showed no squeamishness in the same conversation re- 
specting any species of brigandage that was useful to France; 
but his clearness of view, and decision of character at once showed 
him the truth—that a perseverance in the Slave Trade was a gra- 
tuitous, nay, self-destructive commission of wrong and robbery, and 
as such not to be tolerated in that great mart of profitable wrong 
and robbery, modern France. 

In opposition to these opinions, we have stated what were the 
acts and sentiments of our “ good Brother and Cousin,” Louis 
XVIII. and his virtuous minister, M. de Talleyrand, Prince of 
Benevento. His Majesty’s wards, however, were very different. 
They flowed very soft and mellifluous on this as on all other occa- 
sions ; and when we reperused the following answer to the Prinee 
Regent’s letter, after reading on to the results of the conferences 
at Paris, we could not help calling to mind a passage from a strong 
delineator of the modern French character; with a doubt, how- 
ever, how far he is correct in wishing to confine the observation 
to those who had been eorrupted by the demoralizing process of 
the revolution. ‘ The French (he says) have in a great measure 
detached words from ideas and feelings; they can, in consequence, 
afford to be unusually profuse of the better sort of the first; and 
they experience as much internal satisfaction and pride when they 
profess a virtue as if they had practised one. In this way they are 
exempted froma those great correctors and restrainers of human 
conduct, shame and remorse; for what they do is nothing in their 


own estimation,—what they say is every thing; and as they never | - 


speak as if they were perfidious, fickle, or rapacious, it follows 
that they may be, and we have seen that they have been, all these, 
without reducing their pretensions a jot, or standing an inch lower 
in their own estimation. When injustice is to be traced to false 
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opinion, and barbarity to ignorance, we know where the remedy 
:s to be found, on what ground hope must rest: but the world does 
not afford amore frightful spectacle than that of a people who re- 


pose their self-confidence on high talking of virtue, and honour, and 


accomplishment, while their hearts give no response to their lan- 


guage; and their practice, without alarming their consciences, is 


immediately opposed to it.” (Scott’s Tour to Paris.) 

With this preface, (which, by the way, may lead us to conclude 
that the security we should exact from such a people is independent 
of the government which for the time may happen to rule over 
them) we shall now submit the answer of the King of France to 
the letter of H. R. H. the Prince Regent of England: 


“ Paris, September 2, 1814. 
“ Sir, my Brother, 

“ The Duke of Wellington has delivered to me the letter in 
which you wish me to join my efforts to yours for hastening the 
moment of the total abolition of the Slave Trade. I have also 
taken into consideration the various documents which have refer- 
ence to the same subject, and which he was charged to communi- 
cate to me. You do justice to my sentiments in believing me dis~ 
posed to adopt all the measures calculated te ensure the repose 
and happiness of the human race; and, particularly, to agree to 
the extinction of a traffic that tends to the destruction of mankind. 
When I am called upon to concur with you in accomplishing so 
salutary an object, you may depend upon always finding me most 
solicitous in seconding you. Since you are convinced that, being 
agreed with you as to the principle, I should not delay the final 
and absolute abolition of the Slave Trade, as far as France is con- 
cerned, further than is necessary to prevent the effect of any pre- 
cipitation of this measure ; you may, still more firmly, be assured, 
that, during this procrastination, the trade shall be carried on only 
under gradual restrictions; that, not only in our colonies, but in 
that part of the coast of Africa where they have already succeeded 
in substituting a traffic of another and a better description, I shall 
endeavour to discourage the former ; and that the means now un- 
der consideration for attaining the object that we propese to our- 
selves will, very speedily, afford to you the most convincing proof 
of it. Finally, considering the honourable interest which you 
and your nation take in accomplishing this noble undertaking, to 
be that of the whole human species, I shall think myself happy 

to be able, on this occasion, to give you a fresh testimony of the 
unalterable friendship, and the perfect esteem with which 1 am, 
“ Sir, ny Brother, 
“ Your good Brother, 
(Signed) “ LOUIS. 
“¢ To my Brother the Prince 
Regent.of England.” ‘P. 15, 16.) 
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We believe his Majesty Louis XVIII. to be a scholar, and 
would wish to recall to his mind a passage in Horace: 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 


We believe his Majesty to be well read in our English poets, 
and would wish to place before him a parody of the above cited 


passage, drawn by Cowper, with express reference to the subject 
before us. 


“ He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan, 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 


(Vide Cowper’s Poem, entitled “ Pity for poor Africans.” ) 


We have heard that his Majesty is well read in the Bible ; and 
would wish to remind him of the following texts : 


“ Do violence to no man.” Luke iii. 14. 
“ Ye shall not oppress one another.” Lev. xxv. 17. 
Wo unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and 


his chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour’s service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work.” Jer. xxii. 13. 


“ Wo unto him that buildeth a town with blood, and establish- 
eth a city by iniquity.” Hab. ii. 12. 


At this point, however, of fair profession, eluded by studied 
evasion, the negotiation with France rested till thie opening of 
the Congress of Vienna, notwithstanding the zealous and able 
efforts of the Duke of Wellington, and all the gratuitous sacri- 
fices of islands and settlements which we had made to that country. 

The next article in the Papers before us contains the prelimi- 
nary negotiations with Spain: and here it must be confessed that 
we had no right to entertain sanguine expectations. We have 
seen and heard enough of the moral degradation, the ignorance, 
the bigotry, and the self-sufficiency, of that benighted country, to 
believe (with Sir Henry Wellesley, our ambassador at Madrid) 
that none of the considerations which have induced other nations 
to abandon the Slave Trade, have sufficient weight with the Spa- 
nish government to induce them to relinquish a traffic “ which 
they consider to be essential to the very existence of their colo- 
nies.” Sir Henry, however, with the characteristic fearlessness 
of his family, undertook the task of persuasion; and after a va- 
riety of arguments from the Spanish government, evincing a posi- 
tave determination on its part not even to modify the horrore or 
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the extent of their traffic, his Excellency at length persuaded them ‘ 
to insert a separate article in the treaty between the two coun- 
tries, in the following words : 


“ His Catholic Majesty, concurring in the fullest manner in the 
sentiments of his Britannic Majesty, with respect to the injustice 
and inhumanity of the traffic in slaves, will take into consideration, y 
qith the deliberation which the state of his possessions in Ame- 4 
rica demands, the means of acting in conformity with those sen- 
timents. 

His Catholic Majesty promises, moreover, to prohibit his sub- 
jects from engaging in the Slave Trade for the purpose of supply- 
ing any islands or possessions, excepting those appertaining to 
Spain, and to prevent, likewise, by effectual measures and regula- 
tions, the protection of the Spanish flag being given to foreigners a 
who may engage in the traffic, whether subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, or of any other state or power.” (P. 36.) 


Now we have had sufficient means of ascertaining that when a is 
Spaniard positively engages immediately to do any given act what- | 
soever, there is no want of due deliberation in the performance. 
The value, therefore, of an engagement deliberately to take inte 
consideration the means of performing an act, may fairly be ap- 
preciated by considering the said act to be placed at the remotest 
possible degree from actual performance. Accordingly, it seems 
to have been considered by both parties that the article was to 
pass as so many fine words for the public eye, and nothing more. 
Lord Castlereagh, therefore, finding that the horrors attendant 
upon the details of the traffic, and the disgusting cruelties which 
mark every stage of it, were insufficient to bring the question home 
to the hearts of his Catholic Majesty and his ministers, directed 
our ambassador to apply himself to topics calculated to excite a4 
ivelier interest. The inhabitants of the Spanish Colonies in South- 
America were, at this period, making strenuous efforts to spring 
up from under the iron hoof of the tyranny of the mother coun- 
try. Money was wanting to complete the equipments made in 
Spain for the subjugation of these insurgents. Sir Henry, there- : 
fore, was directed to offer, in the first place, the guarantee of a q 
Joan of ten millions of dollars, in England, upon condition that 
Spain would immediately abolish the Slave Trade; and, failing 
in this, secondly, to offer a positive advance of 800,000/. in the 
way of subsidy, upon condition that Spain would engage to abolish 
the trade at the end of five years, confining it, in the mean time, 
to the coast south of the Line, and agreeing to a common system 
fer reciprocally enforcing the same. ‘These were certainly tempt- 
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ing offers; and, considering the purposes for which the money 
would probable have been employed, those who wish well to the 
liberty and happiness of mankind will, perhaps, find cause to re- 
joice that the supposed advantages of the Slave Trade were, on 
this occasion, so unduly magnified in the eyes of the Spanish go- 
vernment, as to induce them to reject or to evade both proposi- 
tions. Notwithstanding all this, Sir Henry Wellesley presented 
an able and energetic note, in conformity with his instructions, 
setting forth the political inexpediency, and the moral turpitude of 
the traffic. He was, at length, constrained to communicate the re- 
sult to his government in these disheartening terms: “ I am con- 
cerned to state, that it has not been possible to obtain from the 
Spanish government any further concession with a view to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. In the present distressed state of 
the finances of the kingdom, the motives must have been very 
powerful which could have determined the government to reject 
the liberal pecuniary offers which I was authorized to make them, 
upon condition of their abandoning this trade.” 

The negotiations, however, continued, notwithstanding the 
very slender prospect of success, probably more with a view of 
enlightening the Spanish government upon the true bearings of 
the question, than from any hope of actually obtaining the point 
in question. ‘The abolition of the Slave Trade was, indeed, so 
absolutely contrary to all the preconceived notions and habits of 
the Spaniards, their bigotry and ignorance so excessive, and the 
standard of their political morality and of their feelings for the 
sufferings of others so extremely depressed, that compassion, ra- 
ther than indignation, is the feeling which ought to be excited by 
the contemplation of any of their acts or sentiments. It would be 
palpably unjust to bring the benighted and phlegmatic Spaniard to, 
judgment upon the same principles which might justly be applied 
to the informed and intelligent Frenchman. But we must proceed. 

The next proposition made by the Spanish government, and 
iransmitted home by Sir Henry Wellesley, is one which we con- 
fess our utter inability to account for upon any principles consistent 
with the respect due to the British government from that of Spain, 
and with the diligence which our ambassador at the Spanish Court 
ought to have exercised in explaining the views of the British na- 


tion upon the subject. In truth, were it not that at the present 


moment the weight of gratitude from England to the Welles- 
ley family altogether preponderates against her, we should be dis- 
posed to indulge in considerable severity of remark against our am- 
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passader. If he made the representations which it was his duty to 
make respecting the principal object we had in view for immediate 
attainment, viz. the emancipation of the country immediately 
north of the Line, or of the coast of Guinea, from a renewal of 
the horrors of the trade, because progress had been made towards 
introducing a system of civil improvement in those regions ; we are 
utterly at a loss to conceive upon what principle Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley should have consented to. receive, or ventured to transmit 
toour government at home, the proposition contained in the fol- 
lowing note : 


“ Madrid, October 23, 1814. 
*¢ My Lord, 

“ Having failed in my endeavours to prevail upon the Spanisl: 
government to consent to either of the propositions which I 
was instructed to make them relative to the Slave Trade, 1 
begged the Duke of San Carlos to ascertain whether his Catholic 
Majesty could be induced to make any further concessions, with 
the view to the abolition of this traffic, than those contained in the 
treaty, and I have now the honour to enclose a note which I received 
from him just as I was about to despatch the messenger. The note, 
however, requires some explanation. I understand the Duke of 
San Carlos to mean, that the trade shall instantly be abolished 
upon the coast to the southward of the Line, and upon the coast 
to the northward of the 10th degree north of the Line, and shall 
be confined exclusively to the coast of Guinea, where it is finally 
to be abolished at the end of eight years. 

“ The period which the Spanish government first had fixed for 
the final abolition was ten years, and although I used every ende2- 
vour to prevail upon them to reduce it to five years, they would 
only be brought to consent that the traffic should cease entirely 
at the end of eight years. 

“ | have taken care not to hold out any expectations that the con- 
cessions now proffered by the Spanish government, in addition to 
those contained in the treaty, would be considered by his Ma- 
jesty’s government of sufficient importance to justify the grant of 
the subsidy for the remainder of the year. 

“ TI take the liberty of requesting that [ may be favoured witl: 
the determination of government without delay. 

‘*‘ | have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) “ H. WELLESLEY. 
“ Lord Viscount Castlereagh, K. G. 
&e. &e. &e.” (P. 44, 45.) 


A moment’s consideration would, we should think, have con- 
vinced our ambassador that this proposition, so far from being, as 
he states it, an additional concession, is, in fact, a proposal ex- 
tremely to aggravate all the miseries of the trade, and to defeat 
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some of the most laudable purposes of the abolitionists, by irans- 
ferring the trade from extensive coasts where it has never yet been 
checked, to one where it has almost ceased to exist, and where a 
considerable moral improvement appears to have ensued. The 
Earl of Bathurst very properly pointed out these circumstances in 
his reply to Sir Henry Wellesley; and although it was subse- 
quently proved to the Spanish government that a sufficient, and 
more than a sufficient number of slaves for all their purposes 
night be procured south of the Line, with as much facility as on 
the coast of Guinea, they continued, with a strange sort of perver- 
sity, still to insist upon this obnoxious proposition ; and here the 
affair rested with Spain when the discussions were removed to the 
Congress at Vienna. 

Of the discussions preliminary to that grand assemblage of Po- 
tentates, we have now only to notice those with Portugal. These are 
very short, consisting, first, of a convention, by which Great-Bri- 
tain agrees to pay Portugal the sum of 300,000/. in discharge of 
claims for Portuguese ships seized by British cruizers upon the al- 
leged ground of being engaged in the illicit traffic in slaves: and, 
secondly, a treaty between Great-Britain and Portugal, in which 


the Portuguese government agrees to an immediate abolition o: 


the Slave Trade upon all parts of Africa north of the Line, and 
not to permit their flag to be used except for the purpose of sup- 
plying the transatlantic possessions belonging to the crown of Por- 
ingal. Great-Britain, on the other hand, agrees to remit, from 
the date at which the ratification of the first-mentioned article 
shall be promulgated, such further payments as may then remain 
due and payable upon the loan of 600,000/. upon a former conven- 
tion, the conditions of which are declared to be void and of none 
effect. 

We do not intend, upon the present occasion, to enter into a 
formal discussion upon the policy and propriety of thus purchas- 
ing from other nations the performance of their moral and poli- 
tical duties, especially when no plea can be offered to show that 
such performance will confer any political or pecuniary benefit 
upon ourselves. It must at all events be conceded to be a gra- 
tifying and glorious tribute to the superiority of the British na- 


tion, that Providence has conferred upon her both the will and the. ~ 


means to make large pecuniary and political sacrifices to the other 
kingdoms of the world, without injury to herself, merely for the 
gratification of enlarging the dominion of virtue and happiness in 
the universe : or more strictly speaking, perhaps, that her heart is 
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unpressed with the duty of employing the talents bestowed upon 
ker in fulfilling the will of THe Grver. | 

We have now arrived at the period when the negotiations were 
removed to Vienna; and according to the plan marked out in the 
commencement of this article, it becomes our duty to lay before 
our readers the contents of Dr. de Carro’s pamphlet, or rather of 
the publication which Lord Castlereagh caused to be prepared in 
order to enlighten the minds of the great personages there assem- 
bled, upon the policy, humanity, and past and present effects of 
the Slave Trade in all its branches. 

We have already stated the general nature of this pamphlet, 
and shall now briefly relate the contents of the several chapters, 
interspersing translations of a few of the most interesting extracts. 
The first chapter contains a detail of the cruelties exercised to- 
wards the blacks by the African slave merchants, with the intent 
of procuring slaves for the Europeans. The proofs are drawn 
irom the testimony of persons who have made the voyage to the 
coast of Africa, and confirmed by the slaves after their arrival in 
the West-Indies. We really cannot consent to harrow up the feel- 
ings of our readers by entering into all the details of kidnapping, 
murder, rapine, plunder, burning of villages, and desolation of 
districts ranged under this head, and established upon unquestion- 
able evidence. They must be satisfied with the following extract 
as one of the mildest specimens. 


“ In the last voyage he made to Bonny, he saw a boat belonging 
to a famous slave merchant alongside his ship. Out of this boat 
came a strong and robust man, who was brought on board of the 
ship and sold. Mr. Falconbridge, seeing the astonishment and 
consternation of this man on perceiving his slavery, questioned him 
by an interpreter on the circumstances of his captivity. ‘The man 
answered that he had occasion to go to Bonny to the house of this 
merchant, who asked him if he had ever seenaship. Having am- 
swered that he had not, the merchant said that . would show 
him one. Having consented to this proposal, the man was imme- 
diately put on board the ship and treacherously sold. Many of 
the slaves with whom Mr. Falconbridge had conversed by inter- 
preters, had assured him that they had been taken by surprise. 

“ Mr. Douglas, while he was on the shore at Bonny Point, saw a 
young woman come out of a wood to bathe in the river. Soon 
afterwards two men followed her from the wood, seized her, 
tied her hands behind her, and giving her blows on account of her 
resistance, brought her to him and begged him to take her on 
board his ship, which he did. The orders of the captain were, 
that whenever they brought him slaves, he should embark them 
nstantly.” (P, 42, 43.) 
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But as it has been asserted that these enormities existed in 
Africa before the Slave Trade, and would still exist were it aban- 
doned, the second chapter is devoted to prove that the Slave Trade, 
carried on by Europeans, forms the direct incitement to these cru- 
elties ; that the Europeans frequently offer positive and specific en- 
couragement, and sometimes personally carry off the natives. We 
are constrained to admit that these positions are fully proved. Dr. 
‘Trotter asked a slave merchant what they did with the slaves 
when the French and English were at war, and no slave ships came 
to the coast. The answer was, “ We then take no slaves.” Mr. 
Wadstrom declared that it was the practice for the European tra- 
ders to keep the kings of the country in a state of continual intoxi- 
cation, in order to use their authority for arresting and taking 
away their subjects ; and that many of those kings, when brought 
to their senses, showed the strongest symptoms of remorse for the 
atrocities they had been made the instruments of committing un- 
der European influence. Captain Strangeways, after he had 
freighted his ship, invited two handsome young slave merchants on 
board the night before he set sail, made them drunk, and chained 
them below till the ship had cleared the roads. He boasted to his 
mate of the fine prize he had made, and actually sold these two 
men as slaves at Antigua. It is not necessary to pursue the chain 
of proof through the hundreds of cases cited from the testimony 
given before Parliament. 

The third chapter treats of the consternation in which the poor 
Africans arrive on board the slave ships; of the manner of lodg- 
ing, airing, feeding, and exercising them; of the mode in which 
they are wedged together in the hold and decks of the ship closer 
than wasps in a bottle: of the consequences of this treatment: of 
the incidents in the passage: mode of disposing of them in the 
West-Indies : deplorable situation of the refuse and sick slaves : 
sefaration of relations and friends: mortality during the voyage 
and after the sale: causes of this mortality: general opinion of 
the witnesses on the nature of the traffic. Humbly as we are 
bound to think of the natural depravity of the human heart, we 
confess that nothing but the positive testimony of unimpeachable 
witnesses could have induced us to give credit to the actual exist- 


freeze with horror. We can even now scarcely believe that the 
demon of gain could have made human creatures contemplate in 
cold blood the infliction of such cruelties upon their fellow men. 
Dr. Trotter says that as soon as they arrive on board they utter 


ence of atrocities; the very recital of which makes the blood. - 
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ihe most piercing and affecting cries. They are, nevertheless, 


forthwith chained together in pairs, and continue in that situation 
+ill their arrival in the colonies. 


“¢ Mr. Falconbridge also said, that when he was employed te 
stow the negroes in the ships, he placed them in the stowage, and 
confined them on all sides in sucha manner that they had less space 
than a dead body in a coffin. It was impossible for them to turn 
and change their position without the greatest difficulty. Having 
often occasion to go across the rooms, he always took off his shoes, 
notwithstanding which he could not avoid walkmg upon the ne- 
groes, who bit or scratched his feet: of this he still bears the 
marks. In every voyage when the ship was full, they complained 
bitterly of heat and want of air. This sort of confinement was 
50 pernicious to the slaves, that he had seen several who had ar- 
rived in the evening, apparently in good health, and were found 
dead the next morning. During his last voyage he opened the body 
of a healthy man who had died in this manner, and he found all 
the organs of the lungs and belly in a good state, from whence he 
concluded that the man died of suffocation in the night. He had 
never passed ten minutes in the rooms of the negroes without his 
shirt being as wet as if it had been dipped in water.” (P. 77, 78.) 

‘“‘ He has seen, in the same vessel, two or three instances of a 
live slave and a dead one found chained together.” 

‘¢ Messrs. Hall and Wilson declare also, that the slaves complained 
bitterly of the heat of the ships. ‘Towne and Morley say that they 
are in a constant perspiration, as if they were covered with dew. 
Mr. Ellison says that he has seen them faint away with heat; that 
they were obliged to bring them on deck, and that a vapour like 
that from a caldron came through the gratings. In the ships of 
Wilson and ‘Towne several slaves had come in the evening in good 
health, and were found dead the next morning. Mr. Newton has 
often seen a dead and a living slave chained together, or, to use 
his own words, “ one of the pair dead.” 

* In order to prove that this heaping together of the slaves, and 
consequently its fatal effects, must be exactly what the above-men- 
tioned witnesses have described, recourse may be had to the fol- 
lowing calculations and proofs.” (P. 79, 80.) 


Then follow the dimensions of the slave ships according to their 
cargo, illustrated with horizental and transverse sections of a ship 
aden with blacks. 

As to the incidents of the voyage, it appears that there is a 
place set apart for the sick slaves, where they are accommodated 
onthe bare boards. He has frequently seen the projecting parts 
of the body worn through to the bone, by laying on this hard sub- 
stance. In consequence of the confined and unwholesome at- 
mosphere they are compelled to breathe, dysenteries are frequent 
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among the slaves, and nothing can be conceived more disgusting 
than the consequences. The deck of the Alexander was covered 
with blood and slime like a slaughter house; the stench and pv- 
tridity of the air were insufferable ; and no wonder—for although 
there was an affectation of affording them conveniences for the 
wants of nature; yet thuse at a distance had great difficulty in 
passing over the intervening heaps of their companions to reach 
them ; and the poor creatures being chained together in pairs, by 
the leg and arm, it may be conceived what quarrels, disorders, 
and misery, must be introduced by the frequent calls, difficulties, 
and disputes incident to so distressing a disorder as the dysentery. 

The desperation of the slaves at ‘the sudden alteration of their 
condition, from unrestrained rovers of the forest to fettered cap- 
tives, confined to six feet of narrow board, often rises to such a 
height, that, when other more direct means of self-destruction are 
removed, they will obstinately refuse to eat till they are starved to 
death. ‘This is, of course, resisted to the utmost by their pur- 
chasers; and the result of the contest thus established between 
self-interest and despair is not less fertile in cruelties than any 
other department of this hopeful traffic. : 

Dr. Trotter, after reciting one dreadful instance of a man who 
succeeded, after several abortive attempts, in committing suicide, 
proceeds thus in his deposition. 


« He remembers another woman who died from refusing food. 
She was flogged several times, and they forced food into her mouth; 
but nothing could persuade her to swallow it, and she passed the 
four last days of her life in a state of torpor and insensibility. At 
Anamaboa a man jumped into the sea and was drowned. Another, 
during the voyage to the colonies, threw himself into the sea, but 
was drawn out. A woman, after having been drawn out of the sea, 
was tied during some time to the mizen mast; but, on being set 
at liberty, she attempted to drown herself a second time, was re- 
taken, flogged, and expired under the lash. Mr. Wilson, speaking 
on the same subject, relates the following, among several other 
cases, in which they were obliged to force the slaves to take food. 
They perceived that a young man, lately come on board, began to 
grow thin. They were soon informed that he refused to eat. 
First they employed fair means to make him change his resolution. 
and they promised to give him any thing he would like. He per- 


sisted in his refusal. “They then flogzed him, but without better, 


success. He shut his teeth with such force that it was impossible to 
make him swallow the smallest thing, although they tried in vain 
to insert between his teeth a speculum oris. Afterwards they tried 
with an incision knife, but still in vain. He remained four or five 
days in this state, after which, believing him dead, they resolved 
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to throw him into the sea. But Mr. Wilson, perceiving that he 

et lived, made fresh, though useless attempts to recall him to 
life, and two days afterwards they brought him up again in the 
same state. He then seemed desirous to sit up; they assisted him 
to do so, and brought him near the fire ; then, in a languid voice, 
he asked for water in his own language, and they gave it to him. 
They then began to hope they should dissuade him from his inten- 
tion, but he closed his teeth just as before, and resolved to die, 
which he did on the ninth day after he had refused food.” (P. 
S6—88.) 

“ Mr. Morley has seen them weltering in blood and excrement. 
Claton, Elliston, and Hall confirm that the slaves refuse to eat, 
and that they are forced to it by blows. Morley has seen horrible 
methods of violence employed to make them open their mouthe. 
and rice poured in so as to nearly suffocate them. For this intent, 
on the vessels of Towne and Millar, they have used a sort of tor- 
ture, which consists in pinching their thumbs in a vice. 

“ Mr. Towne also says that the men kidnapped on the river Ga-. 
lenas (page 32) refused to eat, and died. 

“¢ A woman, says Mr. Millar, brought on board his ship, refused 
constantly to eat or to speak. ‘They tortured her with the thumb 
screw, they suspended her to the mizen mast, and they beat her 
with the cat of nine tails to force her to eat; but all these means 
were useless. She died in three or four days. They told Mr. 
Millar that this woman had said, that she was going to join her 
friends.” (P. 91, 92.) ad 


After having passed through these trials, and arrived at the 
places of their destination, the manner in which they are handed 
over to their new masters is not a whit more humane and deli- 
cate than the other parts of the process. Those who arrive in a 
sick and weak condition are left to starve on the shore, or sold 
for a few dollars to some miserable person, who works out of them 
the last dregs of their existence. 

Now we are almost tempted to hope that some of our readers 
will peruse these passages with a degree of incredulity; but we 
seriously assure them that the testimony upon which they rest is 
undoubted and unimpeached. The witnesses were, in many 
cases, unwilling deponents; in others they were the actors in the 
scenes which they describe, and which had filled their succeed- 
ing hours with the horrors of a stricken conscience; for they 
could not deny, as is fully shown in the 4th chapter, that the na- 
tives of Africa, whom they had assisted in stealing and reducing 
to slavery, are naturally equal to Europeans in capacity, sensi- 
bility, social affections, and moral capabilities. And if they are 
actually found inferior in morality, may it not be fairly ascribed 
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to their connexion with Europeans, and their state of slavery? 
Neither could they deny that Africa contains many valuable indi- 
genous productions, which might be made the foundation of le- 
gitimate commerce with Europeans, if their cultivation had not 
been checked by the vices introduced by the Slave Trade; that 
the Africans are readily disposed to enter into such traffic, and 
that it would be much less-pernicious to the mariners employed 
than the Slave Trade. Few sailors, it is well known, ever see 
their friends again after engaging on board a slave ship. These 
facts are proved, by evidence, in the fifth, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ters of the pamphlet. 

The object of the eighth chapter is to refute an assertion of the 
enemies to the abolition, which, after what has been now recited. 
will, at least, show them to be men of courage. They fairly 
undertook to persuade the British Parliament that the natives of 
Africa were happier in the European colonies than in their own 
country. It has been justly enough observed, that no man is ca- 
pable of estimating the happiness or misery of another, since he 
has no standard to refer to but his own feelings, which may be 
very different from his neighbour’s. We should have thought, 
however, that a sufficient similarity existed in the human mind, 
whether enclosed within a black or a white skin, to enable us to 
predicate, with tolerable certainty, that the adventures we have 
just been relating are not of a nature to make the subjects of them 
forget the sweets of their native and domestic scenes. We will, 
indeed, venture to declare our conviction, that the tastes of the 
enemies of the abolition must be of a very singular nature, and 
exclusively confined to themselves, if they can extract from them 
any analogies to prove the contrary of what we have here surmised. 
Fortunately, however, we are not left to conjecture on this point. 
We have positive evidence concerning the comparative view which 
ihe colonial slaves take of their present and former conditions, 
and the following extract affords a faithful picture of it. 


‘* Mr. M. Cook has often, at the colonies, heard the Africans 
praise their own country, and express their sorrow at being so far 
sromit. Lieut. Davison observes, that the sick Africans often ex- 
press, with pleasure, their hopes of dying and quitting the country 
of the white men, to return to their own. It is notorious that the 
Africans brought to the colonies often destroy themselves. Doc- 
tors Harrison and Coor, Messrs. Terry, Cook, Fitzmaurice, Clape- 
son, Baille, Dalrymple, Davison, the Dean of Middleham, and 
Captains Ross and Woolrich, are all agreed on this fact. They, 
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attribute it, in general, to ill treatment, to their desire to return 
home, and to'their preference of death to life in a state of slavery ; 
all of which form so many proofs of a happier state of existence in 
their own country. It is also remarkable, that these acts of despair, 
(as Mr. Coor informs us,) have been sufficiently frequent to have 
given occasion to a general observation, which has become a sort 
of proverb in the colonies, “ that the negroes of the gold coast, 
when driven to despair, always cut their throats, whilst those of 
the interior, for the most part, hang themselves.” Let us give 
some extracts from the depositions on this occasion. Doctor Har- 
rison says, that one of his young negroes so greatly abhorred 
slavery, that he refused nourishment ; whence ensued a dropsy 
which carried him off. Another negro, a considerable man in his 
own country, refused to work for any white man whatever, anil 
having been punished, for this refusal, by the inspector, he begged 
him to tell his master that he would be nobody’s slave. ‘The mas- 
ter gave orders that he should be removed to another plantatiou. 
They tied his hands behind him, but in passing over a bridge ho 
jumped into the water and disappeared. Dr. Harrison had an ac- 
curate knowledge of these facts, among a great number of others 
which he no longer recolleets. Mr. Fitzmaurice knew several ne- 
groes, particularly among those newly arrived, who hung them- 
selves, or destroyed themselves by eating mud, whith they knew 
to be fatal. In one year he lost, in this manner, 12 new negroes, 
though he fed them well. When he remonstrated with them, 
they always answered, that they preferred death to life. A large 
proportion of the negroes in the sugar plantations die in this 
manner. 

“ Mr. Woolrich relates that a planter purchased from a Guinea 
ship six male slaves, and established them in a small island to plant 
cotton. The inspector was a white man, who quitted them on 
the Saturday night. There were no white inhabitants in this island. 
On the Monday following the inspector returned, and found all 
the six slaves hanging near one another on the trees. Mr. Wool- 
rich has often asked of the most rational among the negroes, what 
motive could induce them to commit such actions; and their an- 
swer has always been, that they preferred death to living in such a 
state. 

“ As a last and incontestable proof that the Africans are mucl? 
happier in their own country than in the colonies, may be cited 
the great joy that their companions in slavery manifest at their 
funerals, which proceeds, as they declare, from the idea that the 
dead return to their native country.” (P. 133—135.) 


After these extracts, we think that all further proof on this head 
will be readily dispensed with. 

Now, if it were possible for any collateral circumstances to add 
to the horror and indignation excited by all these atrocities, it 
would be the consideration that they are all perfectly gratuitous ; 
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that the traffic, so far from being necessary to the weltare of the 
colonies, is absolutely injurious to them. If there is one point on 
which the evidence is more full and satisfactory than another, it is, 
that there are many examples of a sufficient increase of population 
among the colonial slaves, and that it is evident there would be a 
general and rapid increase were a system of good treatment in- 
troduced into the management of them. By good treatment we 
mean moderate work, good food and lodging, moral restraint 
upon the intercourse between the sexes, by introducing marri- 
age among them ; forbearance towards women with child, and 
exemption from field labour while nursing their offspring, toge- 
ther witha general system of moral and religious education.” 

The 9th and 10th chapters contain many facts to this effect. 
But the following extract will show how far removed the present 
practice is from this desirable standard. 


‘* Now let us inquire what is the usual method at the colonies, 
and what changes should be made to secure a general increase. 

‘“‘ Ist. Mr. Fitzmaurice believes that to force the slaves to work 
beyond their strength is the way to send'several of them to their 
graves. Mr. Baillie says, that many of their disorders proceed 
from extreme fatigue, and that a little repose almost always re- 
stores them, without the use of medicine. In general, says Fors- 
ter, the planters do not at all endeavour to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of their slaves. It was generally believed that if the negroes 
were not kept constantly at work they would become refractory. 

“ 2d. The unlimited severity with which they punish the slighter 
faults committed by the slaves, by inflicting on them ‘the chain, 
the dungeon, blows, the collar, the iron boots, the cow hide, the 
carter’s whip, &c. &c. infallibly exhausts nature, and, joined to 
other causes, must make it succumb. : 

“ 3d. It appears that no attention is given to the marriages of the 
slaves, so that one man should be restrained to one woman, but 
‘hat a promiscuous imtercourse takes place according to their own 
pleasure. (See the evidence of General Tottenham, Captain 
Smith, Sir George Young, Forster, and Coor.) And it appears 
that these abuses take place not only among the blacks, but between 
the negro women and the white men, who violate their chastity at 
their own discretion. (The Dean of Middleham, Captain Smith, 
Davison, Cook, Harrison, Coor, and Dalrymple.) If the inspec- 
tors (says Cook) send for a woman for this purpose, she has but to 
choose between obedience and the whip. Dalrymple has known 
this scandal carried to so high a pitch, that the masters offer their 
female slaves to their visitors; and he has even seen violence em- 
ployed to force these unhappy creatures to prostitution. 

“ 4th. It appears that, in order to get as much work out of them 


as possible, they often force pregnant women te labour till within a 
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few moments of their delivery, and at such hard work that mis- 
carriages are very frequently the result. Neither does their state 
exempt them from the whip.” (P. 151—153.) 


The 11th chapter contains other expedients for accelerating the 
increase of population, by saving the labour of the slaves. Such 
as the introduction of the plough, of the Indian spade instead of 
the hoe, a different mode of paying the inspectors, so as to take 
from them the temptation of overworking the negroes; to give 
them corn ready ground, and not to make them collect forage as 
extra work, in the hours which should be given to repose; to 
give them moderate task-work instead of making them labour all 
day under the lash, and to convert part of every plantation to the 
growth of ground provisions as food for the slaves, instead of de- 
pending upon a precarious supply of imported articles. Wherever 
these expedients have been only partially tried, the plantations 
have flourished; the necessary cultivation has been carried on 
without any fresh importation of slaves, while the proprietors of 
neighbouring plantations, where the slaves were severely treated, 
and dependence placed upon fresh importation, have been ruined. 
Nor does there seem to be any reasonable ground of doubt that, by 
the expedients mentioned in the 11th chapter, the cultivation could 
be carried on while the generation which is to succeed their adop- 
tion is growing up, to replace the natural deaths among the slaves 
actually in existence. This is satisfactorily shown in the 12th and 
13th chapters. In the latter are recorded many facts, to show that 
it is infinitely more economical to increase the number of slaves by 
propagation than by purchase. 

It seems that, after all the risks and destruction of the passage, 
a third at least of those who are purchased in the colonies in good, 
health die in the seasoning—sometimes in the first year. In a lot 
of six, bought by Mr. Terry, two died the first year, and at the 
end of five years only two were left. Mr. Forster says, that the 
plantations where the greatest number of negroes were usually 
bought were not the most flourishing—quite the contrary. And 
the state of Carolina was so convinced of the ruinous nature of 
the custom, that their legislature, as a mere matter of policy, 
Jaid a duty on the importation of slaves, equivalent to a prohibi- 
tion. In the West-Indies, all the witnesses concur in stating, that 
those plantations where purchasing and wearing down the slaves” 
constituted the system of cultivation, were usually mortgaged, 
and at length brought to the hammer in an exhausted condition. 
scarcely worthy of purchase at any price. 

Vou. F. 14 
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‘The 14th and last chapter of this interesting pamphlet shows, 
that it would be more injurious to the existing colonies to extend 
cultivation by fresh importations of slaves, than to wait until the 
rising generation becomes capable of operating the extension. 
We have entered so fully into these questions, and into the besi 
mode of increasing the population, and ameliorating the condition 
of the colonial slaves in the 5th number of the British Review, 
that we scarcely feel justified in enlarging further upon it in this 
place. We shall, therefore, take leave of the pamphlet before 
us, after quoting the words of Hercules Ross, Esq. a gentleman 
who resided near twenty years in the West-Indies. He declared, 
on his examination before the House of Commons, in 1790, 
“ That, after much reflection, he was convinced that the traffic in 
negroes ought to be abolished, not only as contrary te sound policy, 
but also as a gross outrage against the laws of God and nature. And 
if it were possible, by this or any other inquiry, to give a just idea 
of the excessive misery of which it was the cause, all the govern- 
ments of Europe would at once unite to put down so odious and 
inhuman a traffic.” 

He said, this opinion of his was neither new, nor the effect of 
a first impression, nor preduced by this discussion, which had no 
influence whatever on his judgment. He had expressed the same 
sentiments seventeen years ago at Kingston, in Jamaica, in a society 
composed of the principal persons of that city, assembled to dis- 
cuss the following question, proposed, as he thinks, by Mr. 
Thomas Hibbert, who had been for forty or fifty years the most 
eminent Guinea Coast factor at Kingdom :—Question: “ Is the 
trade in African slaves compatible with the principles of sound 
policy, and the laws of nature and morality?” The discussion, 
after several sittings, was terminated, by a decision of the ma- 
jority, “ That the trade in African slaves was contrary to sound 
policy, and the laws of nature and morality.” 

We now proceed to the negotiations at the Congress of Vienna. 
Singular, indeed, would it have been, if the pamphlet, of which 
we have just given an imperfect sketch, had not raised the tone of 
thinking and of feeling a little above that which prevailed in the 
preliminary discussions. Hard, indeed, must have been those 


hearts, and strangely dead to the common feelings of. our nature, . 


which could resist the force of such relations, resting upon un- 
doubted evidence, and falling with all the freshness of effect cre- 
ated by previous ignorance of the subject. If we cannot now pe- 


yuse the ten-times repeated tale without a creeping of the flesh, 
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gnd without shuddering at the almost incredible atrocity into which 
the unchecked depravity of the human heart will dilate itself; 
we may judge of their probable effects upon the minds of persons 
assembled for the professed purpose of laying a lasting foundation 
for the peace and happiness of the world. For these effects wé 
shall not hastily forget our debt of gratitude to Lord Castlereagh ; 
and we think he has established himself in the good opinion of a 
body of individuals in the British empire, whose good will is by 
no means a matter of indifference to a British statesman: 

His Lordship’s first attempt at Vienna was to bring France to 
adopt the measure of immediate abolition, before the discussions 
in Congress were entered upon. For this purpose he repeated the 
offer of the cession of an island in the West.Indies, or of a sum 
of money, to be applied for the benefit of the French colonists, in 
compensation for any loss they might be supposed to sustain from’ 
the abolition. This proposal was civilly declined by M. de Talley 
rand, upon the plea of the necessity of previous inquiry into the 
state of the colonies and colonial interests of France, which the 
government had not yet found leisure to ascertain. 

His Lordship next requested to be admitted to an audience of 
the respective sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. And’ 
as the following letter contains an account of his interview with 
the Emperor Alexander, and first opens the two main expedients’ 
by which he hoped to bring the recusant nations to a sense of their 
duty, we are induced to lay it at length before eur readers. 


“ Vienna, January 2, 1815. 
“« My Lord, 

“ T have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, that I have ad-. 
dressed the enclosed letter to the Austrian, Russian, and Prussian 
ministers, requesting to be admitted to an audience of their respec-! 
tive sovereigns. 

“ The Emperor of Russia received me the following evening, 
and I had an opportunity of explaining to his Imperial Majesty; at 
considerable length, the objects with which I was charged, the im- 
portance attached to them by the Prince Regent, and the mode im 
which his Imperial Majesty could most contribute to their success- 
ful accomplishment. 

“ I began by satisfying the Emperor that Great-Britain ha@ left: 
no means untried which depended on her to effect a complete and 
total abolition of this odious and criminal traffic. Thatthe Britisiv 
Parliament had now, for some years, in opposition to every preju- 
dice and suggestion of national interest, abolished absolutely the 
traffic, throughout the whole extent of the British dominions. That: 
they had further madevit-an invariable object, in all their negoti- 
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ations, to promote this measure; that, in consequence, engage- 
ments had been entered into by Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
immediately to abolish, and by France at the end of five years; 
that France had, since the treaty of Paris, consented to abolish 
forthwith to the north of Cape Formosa, and that we were in ne- 
gotiation with Spain and Portugal, for the purpose of delivering, 
without further delay, this portion of Africa, at least, from the evils 
of the Slave Trade. 

That our endeavours had not been confined to mere represen- 
tations; but that offers of direct and considerable value had been 
held out, by the Prince Regent’s commands, to France, Spain, 
and Portugal, in order to reconcile them, if possible, to the mea- 
sure of immediate abolition. | 

“ Flaving explained the nature and extent of the exertions 
which Great-Britain had made to effectuate this object, I repre- 
sented to the Emperor that our means of being of use were, in a 
— measure, exhausted, and that it depended much more upon 

is Imperial Majesty, and the other sovereigns who had no colo- 
nies, now to act, than it did upon Great-Britain. 

“The Emperor listened, with much attention, to every part of 
my statement, and particularly to this, in which I endeavoured to 
show that, upon reasonable notice, the great powers of Europe 
would not only be justified, but bound in morality and sincerity, to 
exclude from their ports colonial produce grown within the domi- 
nion of states, who, within a reasonable period, refused to adopt 
the principle of abolition. That to do so must at once be effec- 
tual, and to do less was to make themselves parties, in breach of 
their promises, to the crimes and scandal to which their demand 
for colonial produce gave occasion, and which they ought prefera- 
bly to supply from those countries where the culture was not car- 
ried on by newly imported slaves. 

“ The Emperor gave me every assurance of support, and di- 
rected Count Nesselrode to consult with me on the measures to be 
adopted. 

“‘ With respect to the period of abolition to be urged, his Im- 
perial Majesty declared his desire, if possible, to prevail upon France 
to reduce the period of five years, and that Spain and Portugal 
should be urged to conform to whatever period France might be 
prevailed on to adopt. 

“ The Emperor expressed satisfaction at the idea of constituting 
a standing commission in London and Paris, composed of the mi- 
nisters of powers friendly to this object, whose duty it should be to 
follow it up withthe undivided weight of their respective govern- 
ments, till finally effected. 


“ His Imperial Majesty received my representation through- .- 


out in the most gracious manner, and authorized me to assure 
the Prince Regent, that his Royal Highness might rest satisfied he 
should do his utmost to second his exertions on this interesting 
subject. “I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) “ CASTLEREAGH. 
Karl Bathurst, &c. &c. &c.” 
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« P. S. I enclose to your Lordship a copy of a despatch which 
1 have written to his Excellency Sir Henry Wellesley, on the 
same subject, together with the enclosure therein referred to.” 


(P. 52, 53.) 


His Lordship’s interviews with the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia were equally satisfactory. Lord Castlereagh next 
attempted to procure from the Spanish Minister a modification of 
their perverse proposal to continue the Slave Trade exclusively on 
the liberated coasts of Guinea ; but no satisfactory answer appears 
to have been returned to his note on this subject. 

Under these circumstances the personal conferences of the minis- 
ters of the eight powers, in their sittings in full congress, opened on 
the 16th of January, 1815, and were continued until the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, through five several sittings ; the protocols of which form 
the remainder of the Papers before us. In the course of these 
every part of the question was brought into view, and the ground 
laid for the commissions thereafter to be permanently constituted, 
for the purpose of following up the negotiations. The foundation 
was laid for an actual cessation of the evil at a definite period, 
with a prospect that the auspicious epoch may be accelerated by 
future exertion ; and, what is of great importance, the attention 
of the great powers was awakened to this important subject in a 
degree much beyond expectation, considering the multiplicity of 
their avocations, and their former ignorance of the subject. 

The general tone assumed at these conferences was that of con- 
tention between the British embassy, supported by Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and Sweden, and partially by France, on the one side, 
and the ministers of Portugal and Spain on the other. The first 
difficulty to be removed was a proposition from these last, that the 
powers possessing colonies should alone be admitted to the deli- 
berations. ‘This was, however, over-ruled by a great majority ; 
but the arguments of the Chevalier de Labrador, the Spanish 
minister, are worthy of remark, if it were only to show the total 
disregard of this old-fashioned diplomatest to the moral effects of 
the trade, as displayed in Dr. de Carro’s pamphlet, when placed 
in competition with his ancient prejudices concerning the import- 
ance of the traffic to the prosperity of colonies which were fast es- 
caping from the control of the parent country. 


“The Chevalier de Labrador joined in opinion with Count Pal- 
mella, and observed :—That, as all the powers agreed upon the 
general principle of the abolition of the trade, it would be unne- 
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cessary to make it an object of discussion; that the sole question 
to examine was, the means of carrying it into effect, and espe- 
cially the time to be fixed upon for its termination; that the 
question being reduced entirely to considerations and details of 
a local nature, could alone be treated upon by the powers possess- 
ing colonies, and that it would be at least useless, if not unjust, to 
admit others to the discussions ; that it would be easy to condemn 
the trade by general assertions; but that the powers, whose colo- 
nial system had hitherto been founded upon the importation of 
negroes, found themselves plaeed, as it might be said, between two 
acts of injustice ; one towards the inhabitants of Africa, the other 
towards their own subjects, being colonial proprietors, whose inter- 
ests would be sorely affected by too sudden a change in the present 
system ; that the last consideration was one of particular importance 
to Spain, since the present agitated state of the Spanish colonies 
on the Terra Firma made it the duty of the government to redou- 
ble its attention for the preservation of the prosperity of the 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico; in a word, that his Catholic 
Majesty could not, with the best inclination, pledge himself for 
the abolition uv“ the trade within a shorter space than eight years. 

* The Plenipotentiaries of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Sweden, 
maintained that, considered as a question of public morality and 
humanity, the abolition of the Slave Trade unquestionably inter- 
ested all the powers; that those not possessing colonies by no 
means pretended to direct the details of such a measure; but 
that, as the opinions of the powers directly interested in this ques- 
tion might be at variance on the details, and especially as to the 
period of the abolition, the interposition of the other powers 
would always be useful to conciliate the opinions, and to produce 
a result in conformity to the wishes of humanity at large.” (P. 
58, 59.) 


This question being settled at the preliminary sitting of the 16th 
of January, the first formal conference was opened on the 20th, 
in the presence of the following distinguished persons: Lords Cas- 
ilereagh and Stewart, for Great-Britain; the Prince of Talley- 
rand, for France ; the Chevalier de Labrador, for Spain ; Counts 
Palmella and Saldanha, and the Chevalier de Lobo, for Portugal ; 
Count Nesselrode, for Russia; Count Lowenhielm, for Sweden; 
Baron Humboldt, for Prussia ;, and Prince Metternich and Baron 
Bender, for Austria. 

The conference was opened by along and luminous speech from 
Lord Castlereagh, in which, after reciting what England had done 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade, and the agreements she had 
entered into with the several powers interested in that traffic ; he 
announced, that he should propose, insthe first place, a declaration 
of the powers assembled, proclaiming their adherence to the gene: 
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ral principle of the abolition of the Slave Trade, and their desire 

to carry it into effect with the least possible delay. That he should 
then proceed to collect the opinions of the Plenipotentiaries pre- 
sent on the possibility of an immediate abolition, or of an abridge- 

ment of the term which each power might have fixed on for the 

definitive abolition: and that he would, lastly, enter on the ex- 

amination of the means for obtaining immediately a partial abo- 

lition of the traffic. 


* Before the discussion of these several questions, Lord Castle- 
reagh communicated authentic accounts to prove, that the aboli- 
tion of the traffic, operating on the one hand a real and inestima- 
ble good, by delivering the inhabitants of Africa from a most ter- 
rible scourge, was not, on the other hand, as had for a long time 
been believed, contrary to the interests of the powers possessing 
colonies, or to the interests, well understood, of the proprietors in 
colonies ; since in all the colonial establishments where the impor- 
tation of negroes is forbidden, their augmentation, by natural and 
legitimate means, had been more than proportioned to the dimi- 
nution of the number caused by the cessation of the traffic; that 
where fresh lands had not been laid down to cultivation, the agri- 
culture had not, in any degree, gone backward,.and the general 
tranquillity and prosperity of these establishments had essentially 
and considerably improved. ‘These documents go likewise to es- 
tablish, that the perils which menace the European colonies in 
the West-Indies and South-America must sensibly increase by 
the incessantly renewed importation of negroes, and that this 
single consideration is sufficient to convince the powers of Eu- 
rope, according to the expressions in one of these papers, “ that 
in this matter their interest is on the same side with their duty, 
and that the law of self-preservatiou, no less than that of hu- 
manity, prescribes to them that they should seek timely means of 


stemming a torrent, which might otherwise overwhelm them.” 
(P. 68, 69.) 


After these observations, his Lordship moved his first proposi- 
tion, that the powers acting in the name of the Congress should 
proclaim their common desire for the abolition of the traffic. 

This was warmly seconded by M. de Talleyrand, M. de Nessel- 
rode, and the plenipotentiaries of Austria, Sweden, and Prussia. 
Those of Spain and Portugal assented to the general principle, 
reserving to the several governments possessing colonies the choice 
of the period at which the abolition should take place ; which not 
being objected to, the clerk of the conferences was ordered to 
draw the-project of a general declaration against the ensuing sit- 
ting, | 
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Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to the question of the term 
to be fixed for the complete cessation of the trade, and declared 
that his principles, his duty, and the wishes of his government, 
and of the British nation, urged him to a renewed attempt to ob- 
tain from the powers the immediate abolition of a commerce, 
which they and the whole world at length looked upon as immoral, 
inhuman, and, in the end, dangerous, even to the preservation of 
the colonies. He invited Prince Talleyrand to support him in 
this attempt by every argument that could move his policy or flat- 
ter his feelings. Hereupon a conversation ensued between his 
Lordship and Prince Talleyrand, in which, after the latter had 
declared that France could, at present, go no further than the sti- 
pulation of the treaty of Paris; and his Lordship had pressed for a 
reduction of the period to the term: of three years :—it was finally 
concluded, in general terms, that France should seriously exert 
herself, both to shorten the duration of the traffic, within the sti- 
pulated five years, and to confine its limits. 

His Lordship then turned to the Chevalier de Labrador, to learn 
whether Spain was disposed to relax from her former resolutions 
upon the subject ; and upon the Chevalier’s declaring that his in- 
structions did not authorize him to make any departure from them, 
a general attack was made upon him by all the other powers, ex- 
cept Portugal. ‘They expressed the decided intention of their go- 
vernments to use every exertion, by negotiation or otherwise, te 
induce Spain to agree to the same period for the final abolition 
with the other powers: and we shall presently see that these were 
not mere words of course, or intended as an empty threat. 

Lord Castlereagh next addressed the plenipotentiaries of Portu- 
gal, who stated, in the usual strain, the difficulties that would be 
experienced in the Brazils, were the importation of slaves sud- 
denly checked, the humanity with which they were treated, &c. 
&c. In answer to these arguments, Lord Castlereagh quoted a 
passage from the 10th article of the treaty of Rio Janeiro, 1810, 
in which the Prince Regent of Portugal acknowledges, “ the great 
disadvantages which arise from the necessity of introducing, and 
continually renewing, a foreign and fictitious population, for the 
purpose of labour and industry, within his South-American domi- 
nions.” It was further observed, that, in the same treaty of 
1810, the Portuguese government “ had engaged to take the most 
effectual measures for gradually abolishing the Slave Trade 
throughout the whole extent of their possessions.” England, 


therefore, could not have expected, that, five years later, the ful- 
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filment of this promise should not be sufficiently. adyanced to ena- 
ble the Portuguese government to dispense with a fresh delay, 
so considerable as that of eight years, which it seemed to have in 
view. 

Count Palmella made the best answer he could to these argu; 
ments, which, as our readers may suppose, was lame enough. Af- 
ter which the same representations were made to him by all the 
powers, as they had previously made to the Spanish minister, and 
the conference was then adjourned. 

Having thus given a sketch of the manner in which these inter- 
esting conferences were carried on, and of the tone and figure as- 
sumed in them by the plenipotentiaries of the respective powers ; 
the demand we have already made upon the time of our readers 
warns us to abstain from the same details with respect to the 
three subsequent sittings, and to confine ourselves to a summary 
of the debates which arose inthem. ‘The character of the con- 
ferences was by no means altered, although the subjects increased 
in interest as they arose in succession from the topics previously 
discussed. 

The object of Lord Castlereagh, in the second conkerenee, was 
to secure the partial abolition of the traffic without delay, and es- 
pecially to secure that blessing te the portion of Africa which 
(thanks to the British government) found itself at present almost 
entirely liberated from the scourge. Among his other arguments 
his Lordship stated, that it was greatly to be wished, that this 
germ of amelioration should not be stifled in its birth by introduc- 
ing anew all the disorders, and all the miseries, inseparable from 
the Slave Trade; and that these countries, after having tasted the 
first fruits of a better order of things, ought not to be given up 
again to the calamities and devastations of that traffic. Upon ths 
important part of the subject we are happy to announce, that a very 
general spirit of consent appeared to animate all the plenipoten- 
tiaries. That of Spain insinuated, that its previous determination 
xespecting the Coast of Guinea, might have arisen from some mis- 
understanding, on one side or the other, in the ministerial expla- 
nations at Madrid. Before this conference broke up, Lord Castle- 
reagh gave notice, that, at the next sitting, he should propose the 
establishment of permanent ministerial commissions at London 
and Paris, dedicated to the specific object of promoting the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, in such a manner as should most spee- 
dily reconcile the views of humanity with the attention due to the 
interests and rights of independent powers. 

Vou. I. 15 
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In the third conference this important measure, which pro- 
mised ultimately to imprint the seal of success upon all the previous 
labours in the cause of humanity, was formally proposed by Lord 
Castlereagh. After reciting the several points in discussion still 


left imperfectly, or not at all decided, he proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner : 


“¢ All these questions egos further explanations and negotia- 
tions, which it was impossible to enter upon effectually during the 
Congress, on account of the distanée which some of the plenipo- 
tentiaries would have to refer, in order to receive instructions 
from their respective governments. 

“The plan which he was about to propose for the purpose of 
giving effect to these deliberations, would equally promote the ex- 
amination of the general measures to be adopted for carrying into 
execution what had already been decided upon and fixed, in the seve- 
ral branches of this question; measures, without which the most 
positive determinations, and the most generous resolutions on the 
subject would be vain and illusive. Lord Castlereagh added to 
these observations, that the lot of the unhappy inhabitants of 
Africa, and the blessings which Europe conferred on them by ab- 
a from a traffic which could only perpetuate their misery, 
were objects which, although of the highest interest for humanity, 
were but too readily forgotten, in the midst of so many other inter- 
ests, affecting the European governments in a more direct manner ; 
and that without some permanent concert which should fix the ge- 
neral attention to these questions, and prolong the present discus- 
sions beyond the close of the Congress, it was to be apprehended 
that they would be lost sight of altogether. This concert appeared. 
to him the more useful, as, besides serving to remove hd doubt 
and to prevent much unpleasant controversy, it would, in his mind, 
contribute to facilitate to the powers, whose colonial system still 
remained grounded on the importation of negroes, the means of 
leading their subjects to a more desirable order of things, and to 
surmount the difficulty which opposed themselves to the abolition 
of the trade. After these observations, Lord Castlereagh said, 
that in the framing of the projet which he was about to lay before 
the meeting, he had adopted the most conciliatory and the most 
friendly forms, such as becaine a government which, although per- 
fectly determined not to relinquish the object until it was finall 
accomplished, would not the less scrupulously observe the attentions 
due to every other independent power. 

“ He then read his projet, couched in the following terms :-— 

“ In order to enable the powers to realize, more effectually and 
completely, by amicable negotiations, their benevolent intentions, 
with respect to the final abolition of the trade in negroes, in the 
manner set forth in their common declaration, and to establish 
amongst them, and with other governments, a concert, calculated 
to prevent, on one hand, an illegal traffic in slaves upon tho coast of 
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Africa, and, on the other hand, to prevent. any infraction of the 
rights of independent states, which might be attempted by the 
armed vessels of other powers, it is proposed to authorize the mi- 
nisters of the courts now assembled, and of other powers who may 
wish to concur in these measures, who shall be accredited at Lon- 
don and Paris, to treat conjeintly on the important objects herein- 
before mentioned, and to enjoin them to prepare, at the end of 
each year, for the information. oftheir respective courts, a general 
report onthe state of the trade in African negroes, according to 
‘the most recent information, and on'the progress of the diminution 
or of the abolition of that trade.” (P. 83, 86.) 


This unequivocal proof of the sincerity of our plenipotentiary 
roused the Chevalier de Labrador, who, as our readers must long 
ago have perceived, objected but little to the consecration, upon 
paper, of as many fine and high principles as were agreeable to the 
other powers, but whose endeavours were studiously tovevade fol- 
lowing any of them out into action. He now denied:the power of 
Congress to enter at all into the question of the'trade-of negroes ; 
to regulate the legislation of nations, or to decide upon questions 
of political morality. He declared that it was ‘the effect of pure 
condescension on the part of the powers possessing colonies, that 
they occupied themselves at all about the Slave Trade; that his 
court would listen to no conference at London, Paris, or elsewhere, 
to continue discussions on the Slave Trade; since his Catholic 
Majesty would never grant to one or to several powers the right of 
exercising over his subjects any act of superintendence under the 
pretext of infraction of what has been settled. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to make any further observation on these peevish argu- 
ments of the Spanish plenipotentiary, than merely to remark, that 
no interference with Spanish subjects was ever projected. The 
powers assembled had no object in view, but to declare their unal- 
tered resolution to .promote the abolition of the Slave Trade by 
every possible means, thinking it an enormous public crime ; and 
that they would conduct themselves differently with respect to their 
own commercial intercourse towards those powers who persisted 
in the traffic, and those who agreed with them as to the neces- 
sity of its extinction. And this resolution they surely had an un- 
doubted right to execute. 

M. de Talleyrand admitted the justice and propriety of Lord 
Castlereagh’s proposition, and promised to support it with his court. 
Count Palmella took it ad referendum, and all the other ministers 
gave it their unqualified assent. Encouraged by these results, 
Lord Castlereagh proceeded to open the boldest, but, at the same 
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time, (as we presume to think) the most just and efficient of the 
measures yet proposed for giving the recusant nations an interest in 
abolishing their Slave Trade, and for restraining its extent and im- 
fluence in case they still persevered in carrying it on. We must 
give this proposal in his Lordship’s own words. 


“ Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to a second proposal, re- 
specting the measures to be adopted in case one or other of the 
powers should retard the definitive abolition beyond the period 
which motives of real necessity could justify. Before making it 
known, he observed, that although he would fain believe that the 
case anticipated in this proposal would not arise, it nevertheless 
appeared to him to be just and prudent to concert seme eventual 
means either of preventing it, or of weakening its bad effects, and 
to protect from any future chances the success of a cause so inter- 
esting in its nature, in favour of which England had so decidedly 
declared herself, and which so many great powers had-now taken 
under their protection ; that the measure he was about to propose 
as a last resource against the gratuitous prolongation of a com- 
merce, upon the character of which the whole world had but one 
opinion, rested upon the exercise of an incontestable right, and 
was enjoined by a moral obligation inseparable from the principle 
solemnly avowed by all the powers ; that he also trusted that he had 
framed his proposal in the most conciliatory manner, and in the 
most measured terms possible. 

“ After these introductory observations, Lord Castlereagh read 
the following proposal: In closing the present deliberations as to 
the means of totally suppressing the trade in negroes, the powers 
this day assembled with that view, are invited to pronounce (inde- 
pendently of their general declaration) their full and entire con- 
currence in the additional article, concluded at Paris between 
Great-Britain and France, as pointing out, in their opinion, the 
most distant period that may be reasonably required or allowed for 
the ulterior duration of the treaty; and to declare, that at the 
same time that the most scrupulous respect for the rights of other 
independent states is admitted, and the hope of coming to an ami- 
eable understanding with them upon this important part of the 
question is cherished, the powers, in case their expections should 
fail, consider they have a moral obligation to fulfil, viz. that of 
not permitting the consumption of colonial produce within their 
dominions to become the means of encouraging and prolonging 
gratuitously so pernicious a traffic ; to declare besides, that in point 
of moral obligation they reserve to themselves, in case the Slave 
Trade should be continued by any other state beyond the period 
justified by real necessity, to adopt proper measures to obtain the 
said colonial produce, either from the colonies of powers who do 
not tolerate the gratuitous prolongation of this traffic, or else from 
those vast regions of the globe which supply the same produce by 
the labour of their own inhabitants.” (P. 87, 88.) 
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The plenipotentiaries of Spain and Portugal were exceedingly 
outraged at this proposition, and declared it to imply an intention 
of forcing the recusant powers to submit themselves to the system 
of the abolitionists. They further declared, that were such a 
measure to be adopted by any power whatever, their sovereigns, 
without disputing with such power the right of acting according to 
its own principles, would have recourse to just reprisals, by enact- 
ing prohibitory laws against the most useful branch of the com- 
merce of the country in question. Lord Castlereagh justly replied, 
that, even to produce the greatest good, he would never force an 
independent power in the sense used by the plenipotentiary of Por- 
tugal. But that if governments had frequently exercised their 
right of excluding foreign merchandize, simply frem municipal con- 
siderations, without having had any hostile intention imputed to 
them, surely they had a right to adopt the same means,with re- 
spect to any nation that should run counter to the general wish of 
all other nations, upon a fundamental principle of public morals 
involving the best interests of humanity. The other plenipotentia- 
ries expressed their assent, more or less decisively, to the proposal, 
and thus the conference ended. Bets ear ee 

The last conference was occupied principally in mutual civili- 
ties between the several ministers, mutual congratulations upon 
the progress made, and hopes of further success in future. Prince 
Metternich observed, that although the continental powers had no 
direct or pecuniary interest in the question, as they possessed no 
colonies, he nevertheless thought, that their interference in medi- 
ating between those powers who did possess them, but widely dif- 
fered in opinion on the subject under discussion, had not been 
useless. He further expressed the readiness of the continental 
cabinets to employ their good offices in settling such differences as 
might arise in the future discussions at London and Paris; and te 
do away the obstacles which might oppose themselves to the final 
success of this cause. We shall close our extracts with the ge- 
neral declaration, one of the principle results of these discussions, 
offering the most encouraging prospect, and the best omen of ulti- 
miate success. r 


“ Declaration. 


“The Plenipotentiaries of the Powers who signed the treaty of 
Paris, the 30th May, 1814, assembled in Congress, 


“ Having taken into consideration ;—that the traffic known under 
‘he name of the African Slave Trade, has been regarded, by just 
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and enlightened men of all ages, as repugnant to the principles of 
humanity and of universal morality ; that the particular circum- 
stances to which this traffic owes its origin, and the difficulty of 
abruptly interrupting its progress, have, to a certain degree, les- 
sened the odium of continuing it; but that at last the public voice 
in all civilized countries has demanded that it should be suppressed 
as soon as possible ; that since the character and the details of this 
traffic have been better known, and the evils of every sort which 
accoinpany it completely unveiled, several European governments 
have resolved to suppress it, and that successively all powers pos- 
sessing colonies in different parts of the world have acknowledged, 
either by legislative acts, or by treaties and other formal engage- 
ments, the obligation and necessity of abolishing it ; that by a se- 
parate article of the last treaty of Paris, Great-Britain and France 
engaged to unite their efforts at the Congress at Vienna, to engage 
all the powers of Christendom to pronounce the universal and de- 
finitive abolition of the Slave Trade; that the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at this Congress cannot better honour their mission, ful- 
fil their duty, and manifest the principles which guide their august 
sovereigns, than by labouring to realize this engagement, and by 
proclaiming, in the name of their sovereigns, the desire to put an 
end to a scourge which has so long desolated Africa, degraded Eu- 
rope, and afflicted humanity :— 

“ The said plenipotentiaries have agreed to open their delibera- 
tions as to the means of accomplishing so salutary an object, by a 
solemn declaration of the principles which have guided them in this 
work. 

‘* Fully authorized to such an act by the unanimous adherence of 
iheir respective courts to the principle announced in the-said sepa- 
rate article of the treaty of Paris, they, in consequence, declare, 
in the face of Europe, that, looking upon the universal abolition 
of the Slave Trade as a measure particularly worthy of their at- 
tention, conformable to the spirit of the age, and to the generous 
principles of their august sovereigns, they are animated with a 
sincere desire to concur, by every means in their power, in the 
most prompt and effectual execution of this measure, and to act in 
the employment of those means with all the zeal and all the perse- 
verance which so great and good a cause merits. 

“ Too well informed ef the sentiments of their sovereigns not te 
foresee, that, however honourable may be their object, they 
would not pursue it without a just regard to the interests, the ha- 
hits, and even the prejudices of their subjects ; the said plenipoten- 
taries at the same time acknowledge, that this general declaration 
should not prejudge the period which each particular power should 
look upon as the most expedient for the definitive abolition of the 
trafic in slaves. Consequently the determination of the period 
when this trafic ought universally to cease, will be an object of 
negotiation between the different powers; it being, however, well 
understood, that no means proper to insure and accelerate its pro- 
eress should be neglected—and that the reciprocal engagement. 
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contracted by the present declaration between the sovereigns who 
have taken part in it should not be considered as fulfilled until the 
moment when complete success shall have crowned their united 
efforts. 

‘In making this declaration known to Europe, and to all the 
civilized nations of the earth, the said plenipotentiaries flatter 
themselves they shall engage all other governments, and particu- 
larly those who, in abolishing the trafic in slaves, have already ma- 
nifested the same sentiments, to support them with their suffrage 
in a cause, of which the final triumph will be one of the greatest 
monuments of the age which undertook it, and which shall have 
gloriously carried it into complete effect. 

“Vienna, February 8, 1815.” (P. 93, 94.) 


Thus ended these important negotiations, in which we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that the character of our government, as well 
as of our country, displayed itself in an attitude of moral grandeur 
unexampled in the history of the world. If the success of our 
minister was not equal to his ability, and to the justice of his cause, 
it cannot be ascribed to any want of diligence, zeal, or ingenuity 
on his part. Upon a recapitulation of the preceding article, we 
have, first, intelligent hints from the British nation to their go- 
vernment, that they were in earnest on this great question; that 
they were resolved to repel from their own shoulders the burden 
of guilt, and the heavy stigma of participation or compromise 
concerning an acknowledged crime. In deference to this ex- 
pression of public opinion, we find the government of the country 
ardently prosecuting preliminary negotiations with those powers, 
who were at all likely to throw difficulties in the way of the 
subsequent discussions at Congress. Further we have a proof of 
the ability and diligence with which the minds of the persons as- 
sembled at Congress were favourably disposed towards the aboli- 
tion before the conferences were opened. ‘We see the influence 
acquired by Britain upon grounds interesting to the continental 
powers, converted into a means of procuring their co-operation on 
a subject for which, not pessessing colonies, they must, politically 
speaking, have felt some indifference. And we do justice to the 
ingenuity by which a question, hitherto considered in politics as 
strictly a colonial question, was brought, upon incontrovertible 
principles of fairness and justice, before the tribunal of assembled 
Europe. We admire the skill with which the general questions, 
where universal consent was anticipated, were first brought for- 
ward; and we highly commend the honesty with which the twe 
great securities for perseverance in the cause, viz. the general re- 
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fusal to purchase colomal produce of the recusant nations, and the 
appointment of the standing commissions to watch oyer the pro- 
gress of the abolition, were pressed to a successful issue. 

Although the temporary irruption of Buonaparte has retarded and 
confounded all other political arrangements, we trust in Proyi- 
dence that it has rather promoted than impeded the cause of the 
abolition. We do not think that, after his decree for the immedi- 
ate abolition, the Bourbons will now venture to set up the public 
opinion in France as a reasonable ground for refusing the same 
hoon. We shall also be much surprised, if the presence of the 
Duke of Wellington within the barriers of Paris, and the events 
of which it is the consequence, do not add weight to the moral 
character and moral sentiments of England, even with the French 
sovernment and people. ‘To improve this feeling, (although we 
earnestly deprecate, as weakness, any abstinence from exacting of 
France substantial security for the future repose of the world), 
we would recommend any concession, connected with the colonies or 
treasuries of the two countries, by way of purchase for immediate 
abolition, and of evidence concerning the sincerity of our own moral 
feelings on the subject. We doubt not that a large portion of the 
French people believe that we have been actuated by a sense of 
colonial rivalry and of base self-interest throughout the whole 
transaction; and considering the low state of their morals, and 
the prejudices against the British character in which they have 
been studious!y educated, we cannot be surprised at such a result. 
It should be our task, then, after having provided (as far as human 
precautions can do it) an interval of substantial repose and secu- 
rity for Europe, to employ that interval in communicating the 
striking amelioration which, we think, is working in our own na- 
tional character to that of our enemies. Few questions can offer 
more efficacious instruments for this purpose than that under dis- 
cussion. 

But we must draw this already too extended article to a close. 
We cannot do so in a more appropriate manner than by declaring 
our humble gratitude as Britons to him who “ is the Governor 
among the nations,” for the signal favour which he has shown to 
our country: He has mounted her on a pedestal of glory, from 
which her views and her agency may extend themselves to the 
children of sorrow in far distant climes. As long as she uses her 
influence for purposes such as those detailed in these Papers, so 
long and no longer do we believe that she will be kept at this al- 
titude. And while engaged in these contemplations, a British 
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heart may, without any undue departure from humility, indulge 
in some portion of that exultation which prompted the poet to em- 
body his Morning Dream of the apparition of Britannia in the 
following lines : 


“ She sat, and a shield at her side 
Shed light, like a sun, on the waves, 
And smiling divinely, she cried, 
‘I go to make freemen of slaves.’ 

“ Then raising her voice to a strain 
The sweetest that ear ever heard, 
She sung of the slave’s broken chain 
Wherever her glory appear’d. 
Some clouds which had over us hung, 
Fled, chased by her melody clear, 
And, methought, while she Liberty sung, 
"Twas Liberty only to hear.” 

Morninc Dream. 


——— © eae —- 
From the British Review. 


A Barer Account or tue Jesutrs, with Historical Proofs in Sup- 
port of it, tending to establish the Danger of the Revival of 
that Order to the World at large, and to the United Kingdom 

in particular. S8vo. pp. 64. London. Rivingtons, Hatchard, 


&c. 


Kunes had begun very quietly to die in their beds ; combusti- 
bles had ceased to be discovered in the cellars of Parliament- 
houses ; no Heathen convert had for along time been murdered, to 
prevent his relapse ; no Protestant throne had been declared vacant 
with the king upon it ; no Christian missionary had essayed to iden 

tify the family of Christ with that of Brama; no additional vo- 
lume of ‘ Secreta Monita’ had been dragged to the light of day ; 
plots and intrigues had almost ceased to break the monotony of 
courts: in short, the world was rapidly subsiding into a state of 
religious tranquillity, very unfavourable to genius and reform, 
when the good and wise hyperborean emperor, Paul, in the year 
1801, decreed the restoration of the order of Jesuits. His il- 
lustrious example was followed in Sardinia, by King Ferdinand, in 
1804. And the present Pope, scorning to be outdone by any se- 


cular body, in his zeal for the-real welfare of mankind, issued, in 
Vor. FE. 16 
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August, 1814, a bull, re-establishing, by infallible authority, this 
much injured and much longed for society. It may be well to ex- 
amine the reasons which the head of the Catholic Church assigns 
for so important an act. And for these we refer our readers to 
the very reasonable and satisfactory pamphlet before us. The bull 
first states it to be the duty of the Pope to employ all his power 
“to supply the spiritual wants of the Catholic ;” and then adds, 
that he should “ deem himself guilty of a great crime” towards 
God, if, amidst the dangers of the Christian republic, he should 
neglect to employ the aids which the special providence of God 
had put in his power, and if, placed in the bark of St. Peter, and 
tossed by continual storms, he should refuse to employ the vigor- 
ous and experienced rowers wha volunteer their services.” It then 
declares that the Pope, “ in virtue of the plenitude of Apostclic 
power, and with perpetual validity, had decreed that the conces- 
sions made te the Jesuits in Russia and Sicily should extend to all 
his ecclesiastical states, and to all other states.” All necessary 
powers are then granted to the present General of the Society, “ in 
order that the said states may freely receive all who desire to be,. 
or shall be admitted into the order; and power is granted to the 
members to apply themselves to the education of youth—to direct 
colleges and seminaries—io hear confessions, to preach, and admi- 
nister the sacraments ;” the several colleges, houses, and members 
of the order, and all who shall join it, are then taken under the 
protection ef the Holy See, which “ reserves the power of pre- 
scribing and directing all that may be necessary to consolidate the 
society more and more ; to render it stronger ; and to purge it ef 
abuses, SROULD THEY EVER €REEP IN.” 

Now we have a hatred of intolerance. It is a weapon we should 
disdain to employ even against a body who refused to employ any 
other. ‘Those who take that sword will ordinarily perish by it ; 
and, if not, it is our wish and duty to listen to the command of 
him, who has bid us ‘ put’ it ‘up.’ It is not, therefore, by any 
means, our intention to ¢ondemn even Jesuitism unheard ; still 
less is it our wish to eonfound Catholics with Jesuits, and to make 
the crimes of the one a handle for an attack upon the other. We 
design, indeed, no assault upon popery > although steady adversa- 
ries to many of the claims of its adherents, and to alt of these 
claims, when they are urged as rights, we think it neither just nor 
politic to endeavour to widen the breach between Protestants and 
Papists. We have each studied the opposite system too long and 
too exolysively through the media of jealousy and suspicion. Nor 


* 
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as this our only reason for leaving popery whtssailed: it is ont 
strong conviction that it lags too much behind the temper and ge- 
nius of the age long to sutvive in its present form ; we are willing, 
therefore, to let it die a natural death; taking care, at the same 
time, not to be injured by its expiring struggles. In this view of 
the subject, we have evidently no temptation to attack the Church 
of Rome through the sides of Jesuitism. Nor is this all: inthis 
particular instance we feel ourselves called upon to make a com- 
mon cause with many popish individuals and nations; for many of 
these have been found among the steadiest enemies to the system of 
Loyola. Nor is it our wish to confine this spirit of moderation to 
the Papists in general; we desire to extend it even to the Jesuits 
themselves. Jf, indeed, these faults are only those of a particular 
season or country; if they attach rather to a few individuals than 
to the whole body; if they arise rather from @ violation of thé 
principles of the order, than from the principles themselves; if 
any reasonable hope may be entertained, that, ander atiy prac- 
ticable modification of the system, these errors will not recur ; 
then we are content to ascribe the offenoes of Jesuitism to the 
common infirmities of our nature, and shall be disposed rather 
to pity their weakness than to denounce their guilt. But if, as 
we believe, the offences of Jesuition are the natural and neces- 
sary fruits of the system; if they are confined to no age, place, 
or person; if they follow, like the tail of the.comet, the same 
disastrous course with ‘the luminary itself; not this or that na- 
tion, but humanity, is startled.at the re-appearance of this common 
enemy of man; and we must not tolerate a mandate, which is 
possibly to be sealed with the blood of ourselves, or of our chil- 
dren. It is, however, far from our wish, that this charge against 
Jesuitism should be received upon our mere assertion. The 
pamphiet before us, and a few other accredited works, will enable 
us, we think, to prove that the crimes of Jesuitism ate wronght 
into its very essence and constitution; that a certain succession 
of evils may be.expected to mark its course, as the march of an 
army isto be tracked by the bodies of those whom it has slain. 
In order to the establishment of this point, let us look, first, at 
the constitution.of Jeswitism, and then at some facts connected with 
its history. 

One of the most striking features in the constitution of the or- 
der is the vow of implicit obedience to the Pope: the pledge given 
to serve him in any part of the world, without requiring any sup- 
port from the papal see. Until this pledge was given, Pau! 
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TIL. refused to sanction the institution of the order. He re- 
fused to charge so formidable an engine unless he himself might 


have his hand upon the trigger. Now this vow in itself, we con- 
ceive, constitutes a sufficient objection to the order. It is incom- 


patible with the peace of society that one empire should float 
within another without subordination, union, or agreement ; that 
the legitimate monarch of every state should wear his crown by 
sufferance ; should be hemmed in by unknown agents, whose duty 
it may become to resist his sceptre, or to wrench it from his 
hands. The society, it has been said, is a sword, of which the 
hilt is at Rome! Butif the hilt be there, the blade is every where, 


and that with so fine an edge as to make itself felt before it can be 
seen. 


But the authority of the Pope was by no means the most for- 
midable feature of the institution. Popes are sovereign princes, 


surrounded by a court, exposed to public scrutiny, and responsible 
to other civilized states for their conduct. The Jesuits were 


placed under the control of another master, whose influence, like 
that of the laws of nature, was secret and irresistible. 


* A general, chosen for life by deputies from the several pro- 
vinces, possessed power that was supreme and independent, extend- 
ing to every person and to every case. He, by his sole authority, 
nominated provincials, rectors, and every other officer employed 
in the government of the society, and could remove them at plea- 
sure. In him was vested the sovereign administration of the reve- 
nues and funds of the order. Every member belonging to it was 
at his disposal ; and by his uncontrolable mandate he could impose 
on them any task, or employ them in what service soever he 
pleased. ‘To his commands they were required to yield not only 
outward obedience, but to resign up to him the inclinations of 
their own wills, and the sentiments of their own understandings. 
"They were to listen to his injunctions, as if they had been uttered 
by Christ himself. Under his direction they were to be only pas- 
sive instruments, like clay in the hands of the potter, or mere ma- 
chines incapable of resistance. Such a singular form of policy 
could not fail to impres: its characters on all the members of the 
order, and to give a peculiar force to all its operations. There is 
not in the annals of mankind any example of such a perfect despot- 
ism exercised, be it observed, not over monks shut up in the cells 


of aconvent, but over men, dispersed among all the nations of the 
earth.” (P. 5, 6.) 


It was necessary to the efficient exercise of this unlimited 
power, that the general should possess an intimate knowledge of 
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the persons who bore arms under his authority. Each man was 
constrained to lay bare his bosom to his examiner. Reports of 
the character and abilities of each were collected’ in every small 
district ; these were re-examined and corrected by general ex- 
aminers; and all were transmitted to the grand depository at 
Rome, there to be treasured up against an emergency. ‘The 
number of the reports sent to Rome in a single year amounted to 


6584. 

Were our evidence with regard to the Jesuits to stop at this 
point, enough, we conceive, has been said to prove, that they can- 
not exist with safety to the great mass of society. Religion, and 
laws founded upon religion, are the proper guardians of national 
and individual welfare. But the general of the Jesuits was supe- 
rior to either ; he interpreted religion, and limited law, according 
to his own pleasure, and either extended or crippled both to pro- 
mote the interest of a few at the expense of all the rest. 

As might be expected, unlimited power was indefinitely abused. 
The instruments were suited to the agents, and both to the end in 
view. The principle on which their polity appears to be founded 
is this: “ quod convenit id honestum”—whatever. is‘expedient is 
right—whatever will promote Jesuitism is sanctified by the purity 
of the object. That we may not be supposed to scandalize the 
order, we shall here give some extracts from the ‘ Secreta Mo- 
nita.? We need scarcely remind our readers, that these are the 
secret instructions of the Jesuits; instructions which, if disco- 
vered, the members of the order were commanded to disown ; of 
which men knew nothing but the consequences for many years ; 
and which the order, in an ill-fated moment for them, surren- 

dered to public examination in the course of a celebrated law-suit. 


“ Princes and distinguished persons must, by all means, be s¢ 
managed that they may gain their ear, which will easily secure 
their hearts; so that all persons will become dependant upon them, 
and opposition be prevented. ‘Since Ecclesiastics secure the great- 
est favour by winking at the vices of the great, as in the cases of 
incestuous marriages, &c. such persons must be led to hope that, 
through their aid, a dispensation may be obtained from the Pope, 
which he will, no doubt, readily grant. It will further their ob- 
ject much if their members insinuate themselves into foreign em- 
bassies, but especially in those to the Pope. Favour must, above 
all, be obtained with the dependants and domestics of princes and 
noblemen, who, by presents and offices of piety, may be so far biassed 
as to impart intelligence of their employers’ inclinations and inten- 
tions. . The marriages of the Houses of Austria, Bourbon, and 
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Poland, having benefited the society, similar alliances must be 
formed with the like object. Princesses and females of rank may 
be gained by women of their bed-chambers, who must, therefore, 
be particularly addressed, whereby there will be no secrets con- 
cealed from the members. Their confessors must allow greater 
latitude than those of other orders, in order that their penitents, 
being allured with such freedom, may relinquish others, and en. 
tirely depend on their direction and advice. Princes and prelates 
capable of being signally useful to the society, may be favoured 
so far as to become partakers of all its advantages. The people 
must be taught that the society has, beyond all other orders, the 
fullest powers of absolution even in reserved cases; of dispensing 
with fasts, discharging from debt, and dissolving impediments te 
marriage—by which many will apply to them, and thereby incur 
the strictest obligations. The animosities of the great must be in- 
quired into, in order that the credit of reconciling them may, at 
least, gain one of the parties. Such an ascendency must be ac- 
quired over rulers and magistrates of every place, that they may 
be led to exert themselves, even against their nearest relatives and 
best friends, when the interests of the order shall require. Where 
the clergy are mere predominant, as in Germany, Poland, &c. 
they must be carefully gained, in order that by their, and the 
Prince’s authority, religious houses, patronages, and foundations of 
masses, may fall to the society, an object not difficult to accomplish 
in those places where Catholics are intermixed with heretics and 
schismatics. Prelates must be engaged to employ the Jesuits both 
for confessors and advisers—care must be taken when Princes or 
Prelates found either Colleges or Parish Churches, that the society 
always have the right of presenting, and that the superior of the 
Jesuits, for the time being, be appointed to the cure, so that the 
whole government of that Church, and its parishioners, may be- 
come dependant on the society—whenever the governors of aca- 
demies thwart their designs, or the Catholics, or heretics oppose 
their foundations, they must endeavour, by the Prelates, to secure 
the principal pulpits—their members, in directing the great, must 
seem to have nothing in view but God’s glory, and not immediately, 
but by degrees, interfere in political and secular matters, solemnly 
afirming that the administration of public affairs is what they en- 
gage in with reluctance, and only as compelled by a sense of duty. 

Their confessors and preachers must be informed of persons pro- 
per for every office, and they must soothe Princes, and never offer 
them the least offence in their sermons or conversations.” —~ Wi- 

dows showing particular liberality to the order may be made pl 
takers of its advantages, favoured with a special indulgence from 

the Provincial, and allowed whatever pleasures they have an incli- 

nation to, so that public scandal be avoided : women who are young, 

and descended from rich and noble parents, should be placed with 

those widows, that by degrees they may become subject to the 

same directions and mode of living ; that the family confessor must 
appoint them a governess—That the widow may dispose of her 
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rty to the society, she must be told of those who have de- 
voted themselves to the service of God, and be led to expect ca- 
nonization from the court of Rome.” —“ The increase of the society 
must be regarded above all things, and in every action, for ends 
known to the superiors, who are at all events agreed in this, that 
for the greater display of God’s glory the Church should be restored 
to its ancient splendowr—It must, therefore, be frequently pub- 
lished, that the society consists partly of professors so very poor, 
that, excepting the daily alms of the faithful, they are entirely 
destitute of the common necessaries of life. Confessors of persons 
of rank, widows, and others, must, with great seriousness, incul- 
cate the impression, that while they are served in divine things, they 
at least should in return contribute of their earthly substance ; and 
Prelates and other dignitaries must be allured to the exercise of re- 
ligious acts, that through their affection for holy things, they may 
be gradually gained to the society, and made its benefactors— 
Confessors must also inquire of their penitents what family, rela- 
tions, friends, and estates they possess, and what they have in ex- 
pectancy, as also their intentions, which they must endeavour to 
mould in favour of the society. Merchants, rich citizens, and 
married. persons without children must be thus addressed, whose 
entire estates the society may often acquire ; but chiefly are rich fe- 
male devotees to be thus won.”—“ The superiors must borrow mo- 
ney on their notes, of some rich friends to the society, and when 
due delay the payment ; afterwards the person who lent the money 
(especially if dangerously ill) must be constantly visited, and 
wrought upon by all methods to give up the notes—thus the society 
will not be mentioned in his will—and yet gain largely without 
incurring the odiwm of his heirs—Money must also be borrowed 
of some at a yearly interest, and disposed of to others at a higher 
rate; and, in the mean time, the first lender, compassionating the 
necessities of the society, may, by will or donation, forgive the 
interest, and perhaps the principal.” —* ‘The confessors must be as- 
siduous in visiting the sick, particularly those in danger ; and care 
must be taken that when they withdraw, others may immediately 
succeed, and keep up the sick person in his good resolutions; he 
may be then advantageously moved by the terrors of hell, or at 
least of purgatory, and told that sin is extinguished by acts of 
charity, which can never be better bestowed than in support of men 
who profess a desire to promote the salvation of their neighbour, 
by which means he will be made a partaker of their merit, and 
atone for his own sins ; charity must also be represented as the 
wedding-garment, without which no one is admitted to the hea- 
venly feast.”—* If any member expects a Bishopric, or other dig- 
nity, he must take an additional vow always to think and speak 
honourably of the society—never to have @ confessor who is not a 
Jesuit—nor determine in any affair of moment without first con- 
sulting the soctety—Confessors and preachers must be cautious of 
offending nuns, since those descended from noble families (especi- 
ally rich abbeases) can be very nsefnl either through their own in- 
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terest or that of their parents and friends; so that, by the aid of 
the principal religious houses, the society may, by degrees, form 
acquaintance with, and secure the friendship of almost the whole 
city; but, on the other hand, female devotees must be forbidden 
to frequent nunneries, lest they should be allured by that kind of 
life, and so disappoint the expectations of the order as to their pro- 
perty.”—* Kings and rulers must have this principle instilled into 
them, that raz Carmoric Farra, As MATTERS NOW STAND, @ANNOT 
SUBSIST WITHOUT THE ¢1vi. PoweER, by which means the members 
will be acceptable to men in the highest stations, and admitted into 
their most secret councils—The society will contribute much to its 
own advantage by fomenting and heightening, (but with caution 
and secrecy) the animosities that arise among Princes and great 
men, in order that they may weaken each other.” (P. 49—56.) 


So much for the machinery by which this tremendous engine 
was to be worked. At the first discovery of it mankind stood 
aghast. The extinction of the order was felt by all to be neces- 
sary; the world rose, and will again rise, to rescue from the 
grasp of the monster the principles of morality, the rules of cha- 
rity, the peace and hope of civilized and domestic life. It is too 
much to require, even of this tolerant age, to suffer a second 
inine to be prepared under our feet, and then quietly to permit the 
enemy to collect his combustibles, and once more to sap the citadel 
of our happiness and repose. 

The facts connected with the history of this order have been 
answerable to the genius of its frame and contrivance. We would 
not hang even Jesuits upon hypothesis, although it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain that a society, formed of such dire ingredients, 
and upon so mischievous a model, has any right to be presumed 
innocent till proved guilty. We will, however, patiently examine 
its proceedings amongst the nations of Europe; and to this end 
we cannot do better than make some extracts from the little vo- 
‘ume before us, of which there is not the smallest reason to ques- 
tion the accuracy. Indeed it would be easy to trace the march 


of the author in some of the most unsuspected works of our lan- 
guage. 


“ In Portugal, where they were first received, they became the 
entire directors of that court, which for a long series of years, 
delivered to them the consciences of its princes, and the education 
of its people, overwhelmed them with riches and honours, endowed 
rich colleges for them, gave them up its most celebrated universi- 
ties, ad granted them the largest privileges; they abused the con- 
fidence of these misguided monarchs, both in Portugal and Spain, 
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who trusted them, deprived them of the truest objects, disposed of 
the most valuable appointments to their own creatures, and over- 
turned the schools in Portugal to forward their own views : indeed, 
so important was education to them, that when at one time driven 
from France, they collected its youth at Dole, in Franche Comté, to 
educate it. It was Portugal which opened the door for their mis- 
sions, and gave them establishments in Asia, Africa, and America; 
enabling them thus to accomplish their grand object of founding a 
temporal monarchy : in vain, for ages, did the cries of the oppressed 
reach the court of Lisbon; in vain did even Rome herself protest 
against the enormities of her own children; all gave way before 
the superior power and craft of the Jesuits; they usurped the so- 
vereignty of Paraguay, and resisted the lawful forces of the Kings 
of Portugal and Spain who claimed it. When Joseph of Portugal 
could no longer shut his eyes to facts, with which every quarter of 
the world rung, he ordered their expulsion, and the consequence 
was, that two conspiracies of the Jesuits against himself and his 
whole family followed. Long before this they had supplanted An- 
thony King of Portugal, and transferred his crown to the King of 
Spain, compelling him to take refuge in Terceras, one of the 
Azores, where they excited a revolt against him, and beheaded 
$0 Frenchmen, and hung 500 friars for maintaining bis rights—If 
Rome was the nursery, Paris was the cradle, of the Jesuits, and 
perhaps no city has smarted more from fostering them. The great 
pretext for the league in France was to defend Catholicism against 
Calvinism ; but it was, in fact, a conspiracy of the Jesuits, with 
the sanction of Pope Sixtus V. to disturb the succession of the 
French throne in favour of the Cardinal Bourbon, a creature of 
their own; and they are, in the judgments of the best historians, 
the authors of ail the miseries and horrors which desolated France 
in consequence. ‘The Pope omitted no exertion, sending Cardinal 
Cajetan into France as his legate, and assigning him for advisers 
the Jesuits Bellarmine and Tyrrius, with orders to prevent the 
election of any Protestant King in France: and it was the same 
Pope who joined the league of the King of Spain against England.” 
P. 15—17. 
“ The a of that league was the overthrow of Henry IIT. 
whose assassin was undoubtedly instigated,by the Jesuits. In 
the three months that Paris was besieged, it was supposed that 
ee perished by famine and war in resisting Henry LY.” 
. 18. 
, In yaa (especially at Cracow, the capital) their excesses 
were as revolting as elsewhere ; and their cruelties to the Protest- 
ants at Thorn will never be forgotten. Sigismund LIL. of Poland, 
was himself a Jesuit. They were expelled from Abyssinia, be- 
cause, as the decree states, ‘ they meddled with affairs of state.’ 
In Japan, whence they were Bes, de in 1587, they were accused 
by the Emperor, that ‘ under pretence of teaching the way of sal- 
vation, they had united his subjects against himself, and taught 
a treason instead of religion :’ and Cellado says, that ‘ the cor- 
on. I. 17 
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sequence of their conduct, in Japan, was that Christianity itself 
was abolished there, as well as an order whieh gave such a dis 
torted view of it.” (P. 18. 

“ It isstated in the edict for their banishment from Bohemia, in 
1618, that ‘ they had excited assassins te murder kings, interfered 
with the affairs of state, and been the authors of all the miseries of 
Bohemia.’ Indeed, the severe persecution raised by them against 
the Protestants at Prague hardly yields to any single persecution of 

aganism, and a was merely to obtain the property of its victims. 
he proclamation of the Duchy of Bouillon, in the Low Countries, 
may also be consulted, as well as that of Brabant.” (P. 19:) 

“ 1 would next advert to their infamous practices in attempting 
the lives of Sovereigns hostile to their views. The reign of Queen 
Elizabeth affords a succession of their plots: Parsons and Campion; 
the Jesuits, first stirred up sedition and revolt. The latter, with 
Sherwin and Bryant, were convieted, on the clearest evidenee, im: 
1531.” (P. 22.) | 

On the 18th Oct. 1591, Elizabeth published her famous de- 
claration against the Jesuits; in which, after describing at length 
the designs of Spain and Rome, she says, that she has ‘the most. 
undoubted information that the Jesuits form the nests and lurking 

laces of those who are in rebellion against her person and govern- 
ment; that their general had himself been to Spain, and armed its 
King against her; that Parsons, who taught aimong them, and was 
the general of the English seminary at Rome, had done the same; 
and that the Jesuits, as a society, had been the life and sole of the 
armies which had been raised against England.” (P. 23.) 

“ In a memorial presented to the Pope in this reign, and pre- 
served by De Thou, it is said, that ‘ their pelitical ambition had set 
a price upon kingdoms, and put up erowns to sale; that they had 
libelled the magistracy, written seditious letters, and published 
many volumes against the legitimate succession of the throne.” 

“ Lucius enumerates five separate conspiracies of the Jesuits 
against James I. before he had reigned a year; and the king, in 
his own proclamation of 22d February, 1604, does the same, and 
names the Jesuits who fomented them. 

“< That the Jesuits were the soul of the Gunpowder Plot no man 
candoubt, who conults either the ‘ Actio in proditores,’ drawn 
by our own judges, the ‘ State Trials’ of that time, the history of 
De Thou, or the Jesuites criminels de Leze Majesté.” (P 24, 25.) 

“ In this pestilent school,” says the University of Paris, “ the 
three assassins, who attempted the life of Henry IV. viz. Barriere, 
Chastel, and Ravaillac, were trained; all of whom had been pre- 


viously instructed by the Jesuits, Varade, Gueret, Guignard, and 
D’Aubigny.” (P. 29.) 


After this hurried sketch of the principles and actions of the or- 
der, we will sum up the evidence which has been adduced. 


in the first place it appears unquestionable, that the main prin- 
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iples and regulations ef Jesuitism are such as to threaten the 
most tremendous consequences to all but those who are marshalled 
in its ranks. 

In the next place, the practical result.of its-principles .are such 
as to show, that the system did not ally with these mischievous 
principles any others calculated to control or to correct their ope- 
ration. In many instances, although the main principles of a sect 
er party -be bad, they are qualified by others less demonstrated, 
which werk with a silent efficacy; and we consequently discover 
the practice of the mento be better than their creed. But if we 
are to judge of Jesuitism from its practical results, no such coun- 
teracting ingredients are found in its constitutien—it is pure, un- 
mixed, unmitigated evl. 

Thirdly, it appears that the opposition to Jesuitism has not been 
confined to Protestant sovereigns or churchmen; not to heretics 
and Dominicans; not to orders whom the Jesuits had tried to sup- 
plant, or to sects whom they had endeavoured to destroy; but, dur- 
ing the comparatively short period of.its existence, there is scarcely 
2respectable body of Catholic divines, and scarcely a judicious mo- 
narch of a Cathelic country, who has not protested against its 
principles and its practice. Nor are these their only accusers. 
In the whole history of man, perhaps, it would be difficult to se- 
lect a body more upright, more learned, more candid, ‘more dis- 
posed to maintain what they deemed right in religion and morality, 
than the chambers and parliaments of Paris; and yet these have - 
been the indignant, unchanging, unwearied enemies to Jesuitisim. 
Should the Jesuits disclaim their authority, as that of men secu- 
larized by their empleyments, and inclined to sacrifice religion to 
wordly policy; and require us to produce some able, unbiassed, 
and devout .advecate of the Church of Rome, who was at the same 
time their-enemy, we would name, not one, but many—the Col- 
lege of Port Reyal, probably a body of as able, disinterested, and 
devout men, as were ever collected, at one moment, in the bosom 
of a single Church. If the good fathers still insist upon a single 
name, we, without hesitation, give the name ef Pascal—of a inan 
whose genius, integrity, and piety it is impossible te estimate too 
highly. The ‘ Provincial Letters’ of that great man are probably 
the finest specimen of controversial writing in existence. All that 
is great is allied in its pages to all that is beautiful. The Jesuits 
bowed before the terrors of its arguments as soon as it appeared. 
And D’Alembert states that it at once seemed to fix the standard 
of the French language ; for, during the century which followed, 
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not one of its words became obsolete. It equally fascinated the 
high and the low. When the greatest general of the age was 
asked what entertainment should be provided for him during @ 
short visit he was to make in the country, his answer was, ‘ The 
Provincial Letters.’ Every mechanic in Paris had committed 
parts of them to memory. The only imputation upon the piety of 
Paseal is his almost superstitious reverence for the Church of 
Rome ; a superstition which nothing but the crimes of the Jesuits 
had power to suspend for a moment—a superstition which must 
have disposed him to favour the Jesuits, the sworn champions of 
papacy, if his religion had not been too strong for his superstition. 
These celebrated letters are probably in the library of most of our 
readers ; and those that read them with the attention they deserve, 
will need none of our assistance to bring before their minds the 
monstrous mischief of Jesuitism. | 

But, lastly, the sentence against Jesuitism has been pronounced 
not merely by fallible men, however great, and wise, and goed, 
but by an efallible judge—the Pope himself. 

Such being the evidence against Jesuitism, we shall exercise 
our right of reply when we have heard the testimony in its fa- 
vour ; and what are the grounds on which the present Pope pre- 
sumes to put this insult upon one of his infallible predecessors ; 
upon the decisions of monarchs, divines, philosophers, and states- 
men; and to endeavour to restore a system at which humanity 
turns pale. | 

The present age is too wise and tolerant to expect complete unity 
of opinion in religion ; and even those men who may indulge them- 
selves in this amiable but chimerical expectation, are, in the main, 
persuaded that compulsory measures would not tend to the accom- 
plishment of these hopes. We are convinced, that there are few 
of the strongest Antipapists in this country, who expect any speedy 
extinction of popery among us; and still fewer who would use 
violence to promote it. What then is our hope ?—That by the 
gradual increase of light and philosophy ; by a fuller develope- 
ment of the evils of superstition ; by the progress of a spirit of in- 
quiry among the poor; by the extensive circulation of that book 
which the old papists criminally withheld from the hands of the 
‘community ; by the increase of a spirit of sincere, simple, and 
spiritual religion; and especially by the more copious effusion of 
the Spirit of God, the bleak and blasted summit of popery will gra- 
dually clothe itself with the effulgence of truth. The end, then, 
as far as respects the Papists, for which we think ourselves called 
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upon most assiduously to labour, is the improvement of the charac- 
ter of popery. Against every measure which is calculated to chain 
it down to its old errors of faith and practice, to check it in the 
march of improvement, we think it right to protest, both out of 
charity to the Papists, and out of regard to ourselves. And sucha 
measure is the restoration of Jesuitism. What is the assistance 
which this detestable system is likely to lend to popery? Where 
a Catholic is next in succession to a Protestant monarch, it may, 
indeed, open with a dagger a way to the throne. It may, by the 
republication of casuistical volumes, endeavour to sap the founda- 
tion of morals in the minds of its adherents. It may legalize re- 
bellion, and sanction assassination. But will all this help popery, 
even in the way the Pope seems most anxious for help, viz. in the 
extension of its dominion, and multiplication of its adherents? Is 
it the temper of the age to be poniarded into orthodoxy? And 
still less, if we refer to the assistance which every honest mind 
would wish to be rendered to popery, viz. the improvement of the 
religion itself, can any thing be hoped from its confederation with 
Jesuitism? It is already one of the worst properties of popery ; that 
it has no natural tendency to improve ; that it. evidently stands 
still in the career of ages; that whilst other orbs are brightening 
more and more unto the perfect day, it remains the same cheerless 
changeless, and opake spot on the face of an illuminated sky. No- 
thing is wanting but Jesuitism in alliance with it to fix its doom, 
and eternize its degradation. 


From the British Review. 


An Essay on THe Cuaracter ano Paactican Wririmes or Sr. 
Paut. By Hannan More. In two vols. 8vo. pp. 290 and 248. 
London. Cadell & Davies. 1815. 


Ir has frequently been observed, that the dispensation of the 
Gospel was committed, in the first instance, to men of no rank or 
reputation in the world. A few persons were selected from the 
walks of humble life to be the followers of Jesus Christ; and to 
them principally was delegated the sacred office of bearing witness. 
to the history of his life, and promulgating the doctrines of salva- 
tion. Such was the will of him, who devised the plan of re- 
demption: such was the determination of infinite Wisdom: as if 
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to prove, beyond the semblance of a doubt, that the power which 
gave effect to the preaching of the Gospel was the power of God, 
the foolish things of this world were chosen to confound the wise, 
and the weak to overturn the mighty. 

Yet was not this rule so universally observed as to remain with- 
out exception, even in the first ages of the Church. Within twe 
er three years after the ascension of our Lord, there was found 
in the college of the Apostles, a young man of splendid talents 
and of uncommon attainments. He was ordained to be a special 
instrument of heaven in extending, far beyond the limits of Judea, 
the doctrines of the Cross, and in bringing the Gentiles to the fold 
of Christ. 

When we reflect upon the manner in which he was commis- 
sioned, and the great end for which he was made a minister of the 
truth, we must naturally conclude that St. Paul would present a 
character of singular interest to the members of the Church, in 
every future period of the world. So intimately is the early his- 
tory of our religion interwoven with the life and labours of this 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and so eminent a situation did he hold 
aimong those who were the pillars of the Christian Temple, that 
an indifference to his name and character would seem to imply a 
disregard of religion itself. The records of antiquity furnish many 
proofs of the marked respect, which, in those times, was paid to 
his memory. In addition to the minute history of his labours, 
which, for a certain period, is to be found in the New Testament, 
many particulars have been transmitted to us, which, if not abso- 
lutely certain, have a measure of probability ; and, if they prove 
nothing else, may at least be admitted to prove the interest excited 
by his life and doctrines. He is represented as a man of low sta- 
ture, and inclining to stoop, of a grave countenance, and a fair com- 
plexion : his eyes are said to have possessed a certain suavity of 
expression, his nose to have been gracefully aquiline, his forehead 
nearly bald, his beard thick, and, as he advanced in life, like the 
hair on his head, somewhat silvered by age. He is derided by- 
Lucian as the high-nosed, bald-pated Galilean. Notwithstanding 
the abundance of his labours, his constitution is thought to have 
been infirm, and he is mentioned by Jerome, as much afflicted 
with the head-ache. Some writers have imagined that he had a 
defect in his eyes, and that, when speaking, he was apt to fail 
either in the command of words or the power of articulation ; but 
these are, at the best, only vague conjectures. ‘The passages cited 
from the epistles in support of them are far from conclusive. His 
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bodily presence is, indeed, said to have been weak, and his speech 
contemptible: but the charge is of little value, as it came from his 
enemies : it might possibly be true: it might easily be false. That 
he had some personal infirmity, which was visible to others, and 
which exposed him to many trials, may be inferred from the epis- 
tle to the Galatians : “ Ye know how through infirmity of the flesh, 
I preached the Gospel unto you at the first ; and my temptation, 
which was in the flesh, ye despised not nor rejected: but received 
me as an Angel of God, even as Christ Jesus.” He doubtless al- 
ludes, in this place, to that thorn in the flesh mentioned in the Se- 
cond Epistle to the Corinthians. Of its nature we can know no- 
thing, for nothing is revealed; and the conjectures of the ancients 
are of little more account than those of the moderns. The pas- 
sage, which follows the verses just cited, “ I bear you record that, 
if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, 
and have given them to me,” sufficiently attests the love of the 
Galatians, but it proves nothing more. 
Whatever were the infirmities of this Apostle, he possessed 
qualities which fitted him for the first station in the Church of 
Christ, and he was favoured with the peculiar notice and blessing 
of God. This man of three* cubits in height, as Chrysostom tells 
us, was tall enough to touch the heavens: his conversation was 
there, and thence he derived those pure lessons of religion and 
morals, that loftiness of principle, that fervour of feeling, that ar- 
dent and inextinquishable hope of immortality, which animated 
his own conduct, and afforded instruction’and consolation to every 
coming age. No person ever yet repented of consulting the pages 
of St. Paul. “ They are,” as it has been justly stated, “a golden 
mine, in which the diligent workman, the deeper he digs, the more 
he will discover: the farther he examines, the more he will find.” 
We believe that few are more fully convinced of the truth of this 
remark than the pious and elegant writer from whose pen it pro- 
ceeded. ‘That she has long been intimately conversant with the 
sacred writings, has studied them in the right spirit, and is deeply 
imbued with the principles which they contain, will be questioned by 
few who are acquainted with her former works, and with her exem- 
plary life. It cannot be doubted that she had given a due portior. 
of her time to the Acts of the Apostles, and the letters of St. Paul; 
yet we feel a strong persuasion that, in composing the volumes now 
to be examined, many new views were presented to her notice. 


* °O cpimnxus Gvbpares nal Tay waver derives. In Petr. et Paut. 
Sermo. 
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many new rays broke in upon her mind ; and while she looked with 
increasing admiration upon the character of the man, she looked 
also with proportionate delight to the grace of God that was in 
him: while she beheld more distinctly the suitableness of the in- 
strument for the end designed, she dwelt with more exalted plea- 
sure upon the wisdom and grace which prepared and directed it ;— 
wisdom, full of the contrivances of mercy; and grace, supplying 
all the wants of a fallen creature. If any reader of St. Paul 
should have discovered nothing of excellence in his character, and 
nothing to be admired in the counsels which selected this Apostle 
for the defence and propagation of the Gospel, let him be assured 
that he has much to learn. He resembles the heedless traveller 
who perceives nothing in his progress but the soil and the peb- 
bles around him. It is to patient research that the scenery un- 
veils its beauties, and spreads the secret treasures of its interior 
magnificence. 

Mrs. More commences her work by stating, in the Preface, 
the nature of her plan: it is written with the candour and judg- 
ment which we were prepared to expect from her, and with a de- 
gree of modesty which may serve as a useful lesson to others. 
She neither claims the chair of the expositor, nor enters into that 
sort of critical learning, which, however valuable to the scholar, 
is of no great importance to the general reader. Her object is 
to exhibit the character of St. Paul, as a model for imitation te 
Christians of every class; and this she endeavours to accomplish, 
not by lowering the dignity of the Apostle, but by bringing us to 
a more intimate acquaintance with his principles and dispositions. 
Her aim is to show, from his example, from the spirit and temper 
which he displayed in the discharge of his duties, and the pressure 
of his unparalleled sufferings, in what manner our common ac- 
tions are to be performed, and our common trials sustained. We 
are not called to the post which he occupied, nor will future ages 
look back to us with the reverence which belongs to St. Paul ; 
but the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel are given for the 
benefit of all men, as the guide of their faith, and the rule of 
their constant practice ; the efficacy of them is to be shown in our 
ordinary concerns, in the pursuits and engagements of every day ; 
and thus it is that they are expounded and applied by the Apostle 


of the Gentiles. As he has unfolded more distinctly than others, - ~ 


the great truths of our religion, so has he been careful “ to extend 
his code to the more minnte exigencies and relations of familiar 
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It is evident that a work of this nature should enter into particu- 
lars. In perusing the Acts of the Apostles, and the letters of him 
who was the chief of their number, we can hardly fail to admire 
the character of St. Paul, and the tendency of his writings. But 
to convert this knowledge to a practical purpose, we must not be 
contented with a general view of the subject. It is highly useful 
to examine the matter somewhat in detail: we must be apprised 
that this clear light, which is shed around the path of the Apostle, 
is composed of many distinct rays, and that it can be separated into 
its constituent parts: that to compose the moral excellence of a 
man like him, there must be a concentration of many Christian 
virtues and Christian graces, and that these can be best seen 
each in its place, and each as occasion calls it into action, We 
shall thus also perceive that all these virtues and graces proceed 
from one general principle ; that whatever be their diversity, they 
flow from the same source ; and that, if we partake of the real spi- 
rit of the Gospel, it. must be displayed in our lives asit shone forth 
in the life of St. Paul. 

With a view to the benefit arising from detail, Mys. More has 
divided her work into twenty-two chapters; in which, after an 
appropriate introduction, she points out in order some of the chief 
traits of the Apostle’s character and writings, and concludes by a 
few pages of useful discussion, to which the subject seems natu- 
rally to. lead. 

The days appear to have pretty well passed away when thinking 
men could be so far deluded as to place the principles and practice 
ef the heathen world in competition with those which are incul- 
cated by the revelation of God. Yet it may fairly be doubted, 
whether the abominations of heathenism are usually viewed in 
their real colours, even by those who acknowledge that the light 
which was in them was darkness. In the first chapter, on the mo-— 
rality of Paganism, although our amiable author enters not into: 
any minute description of the atrocities which disgraced the man- 
ners of Greece and Rome, sufficient information is afforded to 
demonstrate the necessity of the Christian revelation. So deplor- 
ably bad in its principles was the religion of the heathens; so low 
and uncertain was the standard of morals; so wretched was the 
whole system of mythology; se absurd, on many important syb- 
jects, were the notions even of reasoners, comparatively virtuous 
and wise, that it seems impossible not to acknowledge the want of 
pure and unauthoritative instruction. It is true that, in this la- 
mentable night of ignorance and irreligion, here and there a few 
Vor. f. 18 
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solitary rays appeared to shoot over the horizon, and in some seiise 
to mitigate the general gloom; but they proceeded not from the 
Sun of Righteousness: there was none of that continuous and 
uniform )ustre which indicates a fountain of light. The moral 
aphorisms of heathen antiquity were founded upon no principles, 
which could give them a powerful effect : they presented few mo- 
tives of influence, and led to no certain results: they were scat- 
tered like meteors im a troubled sky, which, however dazzling 
when contrasted with the deep shadows around them, are of little 
service to direct the pilgrim on his way. He looks for the day 
star to arise, and waits for the dawn of the morning. “ Under the 
clear .ithumination of evangelical truth every precept becomes a 
principle, every argument a motive, every direction a duty, every 
doctrine a law.”—“ The glory of the Pagan religion consisted in 
virtuous sentiments; the glory of the Christian in the pardon and 
subjugation of sin.” (P. 25.) 

The second chapter, which is also preliminary to the main sub- 
ject, contains many useful and judicious observations on the histo- 
rical writers of the New Testament. It states, in a popular way, 

some of those peculiar evidences of Christianity, which appeal 
‘most strongly to the reason and good sense of plain and intelligent 
men. Such, for instance, is the wonderful agreement of the se- 
veral books of the sacred volume, composed by persons of very 
different ranks, and of every variety of character :—Sovereigns 
and fishermen ;—historians, legislators, orators, poets. Such, also, 
with a coincidence of general plan, are the occasional discrepancy 
and iricidental variation to be found in the Scriptures. Such too 
is the manner in which the Evangelists speak of themselves, and 
record their ewn errors :—the simplicity of their narrative, and 
the total absence of every thing like fraud or collusion. ‘* The 
Evangelists, it is remarked, did not so much attempt to argue the 
truth of Christ’s doctrines, as practically to prove that they were 
of divine origin.” A miracle furnished an argument easy to be 
understood. 

Flistorical books, like those of the four Gospels, are evidently 
not calculated for a full’ developement of the doctrines and precepis 


of Christianity. They were meant for another purpose; and in - 


order to give a complete view of the real nature, tendency, and 
‘scheme of thie religion of Christ, to explain its principles, to en- 
force its injunctions, to impress it upon the hearts and consciences 
of men, and to preserve the Gospels themselves from the misera- 
ble comments and glosses of ignorant expositors, there was want 
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ang some appeal more argumentative and didactic; and ‘it was im- 
portant, at the same time, to trace the history and progress of di- 
vine truth-on its mere perfect promulgation, W hat the Gespels 
left imperfect has been supplied by the Acts of the Apustles and 
their several Epistles. The narrative of. their labours brings 
us to a more satisfactory knewledge of the character of our faith, 
and serves as an introduction to the a which complete 
the Canon of Scripture. |. 

In turning more directly te the epistolary sent of the New 
‘Testament (chap. 3), our auther observes, that the Epistles of St. 
Paul open, as if through design, with the letter addressed to. that 
very city, the mention of his residence, in whichconcludes the pre- 
ceding narrative. The coincidence is certainly pleasing ; but we 
do not imagine, neither indeed does Mrs. More suppose, that the 
arrangement of St. Paul’s Epistles was formed with any regard to 
this circumstance. It seems to have depended upon the assumed 
dignity of those to whom the Epistle was sent. Rome was the 
Imperial City ; the Epistle to the Romans was therefore placed 
first in the list. Corinth was at that time the metropolis of Greece, 
the residence of the Roman Governor of Achaia, and those to the 
Corinthians immediately follow. The letters to the other Churches 
were probably disposed according to the same rule, and then. come 
the Epistles to particular individuals. 

In speaking of the Epistles as an inestimable appenilix to the 
Evangelists, it is not meant to be asserted that they add any new 
truth to those which are contained in the Gospels; ‘but they give a 
larger exposition of truths already delivered; they present, in a 
clearer light, the several parts of that wonderful plan of human 
redemption ; and teach in a more intelligible form the duties, and 
obligations, and privileges, which are comprised in the mystery of 
godliness. 

The knowledge which had been previously pomaunicated to the 
other Aportles was imparted to St. Paul by a direct revelation: he 
declares expressly that he had seen the Lord ; alluding most proba- 
bly to that.extraordinary vision which arrested him on his way. to 
Damascus ; and, converting him from a persecutor into an Apostle, 
sent him forth as a chosen vessel to preach to the Gentiles, and 
do confirm that faith which he had till then laboured to destroy. | 

Whilst Mrs. More is, in this, general way, vindicating the ex-. 
cellency of the Epistles, and the character of St. Paul, she very 
properly adverts to the supposed difficulty of his writings. . There 
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is a passage in St. Peter which is commonly understood to imply — 


that some parts of his Epistles are hard to be understood ; and we 
have recently heard the argument advanced again and again, as if 
nothing in the writings of St. Paul were easy of comprehension, 
and as if every thing which he wrote were of dangerous tendency, 
unless guarded by interpretations and comments. We are not indis- 
posed to concede that, for reasons hereafter to be assigned, there 
are difficulties in the writings of St. Paul peculiar to himself; but 
we must beg leave to affirm that the assertion commonly attributed 
to St. Peter, never was made by St. Peter. He does not say, that, 

in the Epistles of Paul are some things hard to be anderstood: 

The usual error on this subject arises solely from the antiquity of 
our own translation. The passage, correctly translated, runs thus : 
*¢ Even as our beloved Brother Paul, also, according to the wisdom 
given unto him, hath written unto you; as also in all his Epistles, 
speaking in them of these things; in which things,” (ev os, not ev 
aig, SCilicit exsgoaess), Viz. in the coming of the day of the Lord, in 
the dissolution of the heavens, the consuming of the elements, and 
in the creation of new heavens, and a new earth, “are some 
things hard te be understood.” The mystery consists not in Paul’s 
manner of treating these subjects, but in the subjects themselves; 
and whoever treats of these things must tell of matters hard to 
be undersiood. We are well aware that Mrs. More has no need 
of this criticism; we make it for the benefit of others, and especi- 
ally of those persons, who are so much in the habit of wresting the 
Scriptures of St. Peter. We cordially agree with our judicious 
author in her several observations on the value of these Epistles by 
St. Paul. They were dictated by the same inspiration, which we 
acknowledge in the Gospels, and were added by the authority of 
the Holy Ghost, to build up and polish the spiritual temple, “ into 
complete beauty and everlasting strength.” 

The subjects of the successive chapters, from the fourth to the 
twentieth, are particular features in the character of the Apostle, 
or his opinions on certain doctrines of great practical importance. 

In the preface to her work, Mrs. More anticipates a possible 
objection, that there is too little method in the distribution of its 
parts. We desire not to be reckoned among such objectors. 
Other writers might, perhaps, adopt a different arrangement, and 
it is probable that no two authors, writing independently of ‘each 
other, would, in a work of this nature, pursue exactly the same 
course. “The late Rev. Mr. Fletcher, in his valuable portrait af 
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St. Paul (a treatise composed with a special view to Christian 
Pastors), mentionsforty particulars in the Apostle’s character, each 
of which is noticed in a separate section. Others, in their delinea- 
tions of tle same Apostle, have confined themselves to a small 
number, which are at once obvious and comprehensive; such as 
his learning, his reasoning powers, humility, temperance and 
sobriety, kindness and charity, zeal and patience, and fidelity and 
devotion: some lay particular stress upon his “ unshaken and af- 
fectionate attachment to Jesus Christ, his extensive and generous 
benevolence to men, and his ardent desire to save their souls, 
whatever danger he might himself sustain.” ‘The plan is of no 
great importance; its merits will depend essentially on the man- 
ner of its execution; and in this view we think that Mrs. More 
has little to apprehend from a comparison with those that have pre- 
ceded her. 

She commences, in the fourth chapter, by adverting to the 

faith of the Apostle as a practical principle ; and is very careful to 
distinguish between the faith of mere assent, the faith which is 
purely a conviction of the understanding, and that vital faith 
‘‘ with which the souls of the Scripture Saints were so richly im- 
bued.” It has sometimes been made a question, whether the faith 
of the Gospel be necessarily productive of good works. St. Paul, 
as Mrs. More clearly demonstrates, would answer in the affirma- 
tive: he considers “ holiness and charity as its inseparable conco- 
mitants, or rather its necessary productions.” (P. 84.) If any 
man have discovered a faith, which leads him to answer in the ne- 
gative, he has found it not in the Apostles of Jesus Christ; but in 
the hearts of those fallen and abandoned beings, who believe and 
tremble, and disobey. The faith of St. Paul, as our author in- 
forms us, is a regulating principle, bringing us into obedience: 
it is a victorious principle, teaching us to overcome the world: it 
is a transforming principle, changing the whole constitution of 
the mind: it is a strenuous, operative, vigilant grace: it consti- 
tutes the very essence of a spiritual life, and its fruits are manifest 
to all men. 

The value attached by the Apostle to Christian morality is shown 
in the following chapter. St. Paul is abundant in ethical instruc- 
tion. “He hath furnished us,” says Dr. Barrow, “ with so rich a 
variety of moral and spiritual precepts, subordinate to the general 
laws of piety and virtue, that out of them might well be coi; 

piled a body of ethics, or system of precepts de officiis, in truth 
and completeness far excelling ‘those which any Philosophy hath 
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heen able to devise or deliver.”* In the same ‘strain Mrs. More 
observes (P. 98), that “ as there never was a man who expanded 
and illustrated those doctrines (of Grace) so fully, so there never 
was one, whose character and compositions exhibit a more consis- 
tent and high-toned morality.” This position she confirms by sa- 
tisfactory proofs; by some of his most impressive declarations : 
by the 12th chapter of the Romans, the 5th of 1st Thessalonians, 
ithe Epistle to Titus, and the two last chapters of the Ephesians. 
He is at all times anxious to establish the moral law, and to fix 
it wpon its true basis: he shows that the doctrine of grace is the 
only source from which legitimate virtue can spring: he is indig- 
nant against hypocrisy and vice ; perpetually combats the notion 
that the freedom of the Gospel is a freedom from moral restraint, 
and points his keenest animadversions at those who turn the grace 
of God into lasciviousness. To prevent any mistake on the subject, 
our author adds : 


“ We have employed the term morality in compliance with com- 
mon usage ; but adopted in the worldly sense, it gives but an im- 
perfect idea of the Apostle’s meaning. His preceptive passages 
are encircled with a kind of glory; they are illuminate with a 
beam from heaven; they proceed from the spirit of God, and are 
produced by faithin him. There is every where that beautiful in- 
termixture of motive and action, that union of the cause and the 
effect, the faith and its fruits, that uniform balance of the principle 
and the produce, which render these Epistles an exhaustless trea- 
sury of practical wisdom, as well as an imperishable record of Di- 
vine Grace.” (Vol. L. p, 117.) 


The disinterestedness of St. Paul is happily illustrated in a 
chapter with that title, by a variety of instances which prove be- 
yond a doubt the determination of his whole mind, simply and 
exclusively, to the grand object of his ministerial labours: “He 
has no bye ends, no secret reserves. His intention is single: his 
way is straight forward: he keeps his end in view without defiec- 
tion, and he pursues it without weariness.” (Ib. p. 121.) 

Of the Apostle’s prudence and judgment, with reference both to 
his Jewish countrymen and the “ sinners of the Gentiles,” the se- 
venth and eighth chapters contain many pleasing illustrations. In 
things honest he was all things te all men: he was anxious to con- 


ciliate his hearers universally for the sake of their own salvation. © ~ 


He manifested a tender solicitude in consulting even the prejudices 


* See the motte to these volumes. 
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of others, where the prejudice might be kept without danger to 
religion ; and he continually availed himself of that mode of ad- 
dress which was most likely to secure a fair hearing and an impar- 
tial decision. With the Jews he frequently argued from the Old 
Testament, concerning the promised Messiah, and preached unto 
them Jesus, as the Saviour foretold by the Prophets. To the 
Gentiles he spoke of the works of the visible creation, or appealed at 
once to their understandings and their consciences, in testimony of 
the truths which he was commanded to deliver. His deportment 
before Felix, an unjust and profligate governor, his moderation at 
Ephesus, where it appears that he had neither reviled the goddess 
Diana, nor profaned the temples, but was contented with preach- 
ing against idolatry in general: his examination before Agrippa, 
and his noble, judicious, and discriminating sermon to the polished 
Athenians, are among the instances cited by Mrs, More in support 
of her argment. They are, in themselves, admirable and con- 
clusive ; and it is but right to mention, that they lose nothing of 
their impressiveness by the manner in which they are here in- 
troduced. 

The general principle of the Apostle’s writings i 18 + laid down in 
the 9th chapter, with great variety of illustration, and in a way 
which is well suited to instruct the tgnorant, and to give a clear 
practical view of the nature of religion. Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, formed the substance of 
his testimony to all men. He points to the Son of God, as the 
sole author of our faith: “ From this doctrine he derives all sanc- 
tity, all duty, and all consolation.” The maxims of his morality 
are always drawn from the principles of the Cross of Christ. 

It follows that a Christian should not be the creature of igno- 
rance. To know God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, must 
imply an acquaintance with the chief doctrines of revelation ; and 
uo man was ever less inclined than St. Paul to substitute ignorance 
for devotion. It is true that piety does not consist in extensive 
knowledge ; but without some degree of scriptural knowledge, it 
is difficult to understand how the principles of Christianity can be 
cultivated; and in this knowledge we are requested to inerease, 
till we shall know even as we are known. 

The reader of taste will be much gratified with the chapter 

which follows, on the style and genius of St. Paul. 
_ This style, aceording to eur author, is worthy of his exalted sub- 
jects. 
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« His powerful and diversified character of mind seems to. have 
combined the separate excellencies of all the other sacred authors— 
the loftiness of Isaiah; the devotion of David; the pathos of Jere- 
miah ; the vehemence of Ezekiel; the didactic gravity of Moses; 
the elevated morality and practical good sense, thou somewhat 
more highly coloured, of St. James ; the sublime conceptions and 
deep. views of St, John; the noble energies and burning zeal of 
St. Peter. To all these he added his own strong argumentative 
powers, depth of thought, and intensity of feeling.” (Vol. I. p. 
254, 255.) a! ; 


This is high praise; but it is duly qualified in the succeeding 
pages. With many and rare ercellencies as a writer, with a won- 
derful exuberance of ideas, ana a command of expression adapted 
to every theme on which he has occasion to write, and to every 
feeling which may arise in his mind, it is confessed that 


“ He is often abrupt, and sometimes. obscure: his reasoning, 
though generally clear, is, as, the best critics allow, sometimes in- 
volved, perhaps owing to the suddenness of his transitions, the ra- 
pidity of his ideas, the sensibility of his soul.” (Vol. I. p. 256.) 


The cause assigned by Mrs. More for his frequent use of hyper- 
bata is in fact the same which was long since adduced by Irenzeus ;* 
and every reader of taste, we are persuaded, will feel the justice 
of the observation. The Apostle is often carried away by the im- 
petuous fervour and loftiness of his mind. On such occasions to 
confine his excursive spirit within the limits of regular argumenta- 
tion would be to chain down the ocean in the proudest swelling 
and grandeur of its wave: But we can scarcely consider this as 
a defect. It may deter the idle ; it may supply an excuse for indo- 
lence to those who are unwilling to think; but if it invite the more 
studious to a serious examination of his writings, the result will be 
beneficial: many passages, apparently involved, will be clearly 
comprehended, and the order of the reasoning distinctly seen. It 
was the opinion of Epiphanius, that the alleged complication of 
St. Paul’s discourses was only in appearance ; and we will venture 
to add with our author, that if any of them should remain after all 
obscure and intricate, yet some lesson of practical wisdom will be 


the reward of examination. Some “ position of piety, some . ~ 


aphorism of virtue, easy from its brevity, intelligible from its clear- 
ness, and valuable from its weight.” (Ib. p. 257.) 
* Hyperbatis frequenter utitur Apostolus propter velocitatem ser 


monum suorum et propter impetum qui in ipso est Spiritus, Lib. iii. c. 7. 
Adv. Har. 
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*< As an orator,” says Mrs. More, “ Paul tionably stands 
in the foremost rank. When the renowned Athenian so‘ wielded 
the fierce democracy,’ as to animate with one commen sentiment 
the whole assembly against Philip; when his great rival stirred up 
the Reman senate against their eppressors, and, by the power of 
his eloquence, made Catiline contemptible, and Antony detestable, 
they had every thing in their favour. Their character was esta- 
blished seach held a distinguished office in the state. They stood 
on the vantage ground of the highest rank and reputation. _When 
they spoke admiration stood waiting to applaud. Their characters 
commanded attention. Their subject ensured approbation. Each 
too had the advantage of addressing his own friends, his own coun- 
trymen—men of the same religious and political habits with them- 
selves. Before they started, they had already pre-occupied half 
the read to success and glory. 

“ Now turn to Paul!—A stranger, poor, persecuted, unpro- 
tected, unsupported—despised before hand, whether he were con- 
sidered as a Jew or a Christian; solitary, defenceless, degraded 
even to chains, yet did he male the prejudiced King vacillate-in 
his opinion, the unjust judge tremble on hisseat. Whe Apostle of 
the Gentiles owed none of his success to an appeal te the corrupt 
passions of his audience. Demosthenes and Cicero, it must be 
confessed, by their arguments and their eloquence, ‘but not a little 
also by their railing and invective, kindled strerig emotions in the 
minds of their respective audiences. ‘Now these vituperations, it 
must be remembered, were applied to other persons, uot to: the 
hearers; and men find a wonderful facility in admiring satire not 
directed at themselves: But in the case of St. ‘Paul, the very 
persons addressed were at once the accused andthe judges. The 
auditors were to apply the searching truths to their own hearts ; to 
look inward on the mortifying spectacle of their own errors and 
vices; so that the Apostle had ithe feelings of the hearers com- 
pletely against him, whilst the Pagan orater had those of jis au- 
dience already on his side.” (Vol. 1. p. 267—269.) 


It would we unpardonable, while we are speaking of the style 
and genius of St. Paul, if we should omit to notice the glowing ex- 
pressions of his gratitude, and the overflowing affections of lis 
heart. But in doing this-our author particularly remarks the gra- 
vity and decorum which he always maintains. In his writings there 
is nothing flippant, nothing familiar: every sentence, which may 
be cited in evidence of his gratitude and love to Christ, may be 
cited also for its language of sobriety. “ His freedom is a filial 
affection” he has nothing lew, or coarse, or familiar: | 


« Tt is the King eternal, immortal, invisible—the blessed and 
only Potentate—King of Kings, Lord of Lords,—He, who hath 
immortality—aho dwelleth in the light that no man can approach 

VoL. E 19 
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unto,—He, who hath honour and power everlasting, io whom, 
and of whom, he feels himself to speak.” (Ib. p. 275.) 


It is mentiored by Mrs. More, at the beginning of her very 
touching chapter on the Apostle’s tenderness of heart, as one of 
the most striking peculiarities of Christianity, that they who, in 
Scripture phraseology, love not the world, neither the thiags that 
are in the world, are yet the persons in it who are farthest from 
misanthropes. The remark is just; and the judgment and good 
sense of a writer like herself afford an ample pledge that. the sen- 
timent shall not assume more of the air of paradox than really 
belongs to it. It may not, however, be entirely useless, if we ob- 
serve, for the benefit of others, that the term “ world” is adopted 
in Scripture in several different senses. We shall mention two. 
Sometimes we are told that the world will hate the diseiples of 
Christ, and that the world will love its own: in this connexion it 
sinifies the men of the world, the wicked and ungodly. At other 
times we are commanded not to love the world: it then signifies 
the various objects of gratification which the earth affords; its 
pleasures, or riches, or honours, or unauthorized and unholy pur- 
suits. In proportion as our affections ‘are set upon things above, 
we shall withdraw them from the things upon the earth; and in 
the same proportion that we love God, we shall love our brother 
also. ‘The distinction is as consistent with the dictates of reason 
as with the rule of revelation. | 

Every Christian must possess some tenderness of heart; but 
Mrs. More’s knowledge of mankind has convinced her, that in 
many good persons it is unhappily debased by the repulsiveness of 
manner, defect of courtesy, and inattention to the smaller acts of 
kindness. St. Paul’s tenderness of mind is displayed on all op- 
portunities. How careful is he to cherish among young converts 
every opening promise of goodness! How ready to consult the 
feelings of his friends, and to condescend to their little anxieties! 
How mild in censure !—how gentle in reproof!—with what kind 
and soothing words does he temper his reprehensions! But his 
tenderness never degenerated into weakness ; it never led him to 
betray his trust ; to praise, where it was right to condemn ; to pal- 
Jiate, where palliation would be wrong. He was still the faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ ; and even the noblest generosities of his 
nature were subject to the higher influence of the leve of God and 
the paramount sense of his Christian obligations. 


The parting scene with his beloved converts of Ephesus, is in- 
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troduced into these pages as a fine exemplification of his tender 
fidelity. There is a beauty and force in the simple narrative 
which must touch even the most insensible heart, and it is well 


followed up in this chapter with an allusion to that more interesting 
day, 


“ When the pastor and his flock shall appear together at the call 
of the Chief Shepherd,—when the servants of the Universal Mas- 
ter—‘ they who have sought that which was lost, and brought again 
that which was driven away, and bound up that which was broken, 
and strengthened that which was sick,* shall deliver up to him 
who laid down his life for the sheep, that flock ‘ which he will re- 
quire at their hands.” (Vol. LL. p. 34.) 


We strongly recommend the whole passage to those who have 
taken upon themselves the awful responsibility of public minis- 
trations. | 

On the question of particular friendships which have been pro- 
nounced by Soame Jenyns to be hostile to the spirit of Christia- 
nity, Mrs. More decides, from the example of St. Paul, that they 
are perfectly consistent with the character of our religion. The 
capacious heart of the Apostle embraced the whole family of man ; 
he looked, however, with more especial regard to them that were 
of the household of faith: while his anxiety for Timothy’s health, 
and grief on account of the sickness of Epaphroditus, prove that 
he felt for them the peculiar interest of a friend and a brother. 

Our author’s view of the heavenly-mindedness of St. Paul 
(chap. 12) will be seen by the following extracts. 


* This disposition the Apostle makes the preliminary to all per 
formance, as well as the condition of all acceptance. This it is 
which constitutes the charm of his writings. ‘There is a spirit of 
sanctity which pervades them, and which, whilst it affords the best 
evidence of the love of God shed abroad in his own heart, infuses 
it also into the heart of his readers. While he is musing the fire 
burns, and communicates its pure flame te every breast susceptible 
of genuine Christian feeling. Under its influence his arguments 
become persuasions, his exhortations entreaties. A sentiment so 
tender, an earnestness so imploring, breathes throughout them, 
that it might seem that all regard for himself, all care for his own 
interests, is swallowed up in his ardent and affectionate concern 
for the spiritual interests of others. ” 

“ The exuberance of his love and gratitude, the fruits of his 
abundant faith, breaks out almost in spite of himself. His*zeal re- 
proves our timidity, his energy our indifference. ‘He dwells, 


* Bzekiel xxxiv. 16. 
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as an eloquent writer has remarked, ‘ with almost untimely de- 
scant,’ on the name of him who had called him out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. “hat name which we are so reluctant to 
pronounce, not through reverence to its possessor, but fear of 
each other, ever sounds with holy boldness from the lips of Paul. 
His bursts of sacred joy, his triumphant appeals to the truth of the 
promises, his unbounded confidence in the hope set before him 
carry an air not only of patience but of victory, not only of faith 
but of fruition.” (Vol. LL. p. 38, 39.) 

“ Nothing can be more beautiful than the abrupt apostrophes of 
praise and gratitude into which, in the midst of sorrow, of exhor- 
tation, of reproof, he unexpectedly breaks out. The love of his 
Redeemer so fills his soul, that it requires an effort to restrain its 
outward expression. Even when engaged in the transaction of 
busines:, and directing the concerns of others, which, by an ordi- 
nary mind, would have been pleaded as a valid reason for suspend- 
ing spiritual ideas, and dismissing spiritual feelings, they yet mix 
themselves, as it were involuntarily, with his secular cares; there 
is not only a satisfaction, but a joyfulness, in these escapes to af- 
fection which seem to spring from his soul, in proportion to the de- 

ession of his circumstances, to the danger a surrounded, to 
the deaths which threatened him. 

“ When Paul and Silas were imprisoned at Philippi, it is re- 
eorded that they prayed at midnight. This would naturally be 
expected from such men under such circumstances; but, it is 
added, ‘ they sang praises unto God.’ Thus they not only justified, 
but glorified him, under this suffering as well as degradation. For 
it must not be forgotten, that this imprisonment was not merely a 
measure for securing their persons, they were stripped. bare, many 
stripes were laid upon them, and the iron entered into their soul. 
Yet they sang praises unto God! | 

“ What a triumph is here of the element of spirit over the force 
and violence of outward circumstances ! 








———§ "Fh’ oppressor holds, 

His body bound, but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain; 

And that to bind him is a vain attenmpt, 

Whom God delights in, andin whom he dwells’ 


* In the Epistle to the Ephesians, to which we have just referred, 
we are presented with a fresh instance how much his devotion rose 
under the same circumstances of distress. It was written from a 
prison, and is almost one entire effusion of love and praise. Itis 
an overflowing expression of affection and gratitude, that has no 
parallel. It seems te be enriched with an additional infusion of 
the Spirit of God, and has, perhaps, more of the heroism of 
Christian feeling than, except in the discourses of our Lord, is to 
be found in the whole sacred treasury. It seems to come fresh 


from the celestial world.» He speaks not as from a prison, but as 
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from a region of light, and life, and glory. His thoughts are in 
heaven, his soul is with his Saviour, his heart is with his treasure - 
no wonder, then, that his language has a tincture of the idiom of 
immortality.” (Vol. II. p. 54—57.) 


The qualities ascribed to the Apostle, in the thirteenth chapter, 
are, knowledge of human nature, delicacy im giving advice or re- 
proof, and integrity. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that some of these qualities are 
not separated, by any broad line, from others, which have already 
been discussed ; but a perusal of the work will show that the dif- 
ference is wide enough to make them worthy of distinct notice ; 
and although these may be considered as minor qualities, they are 
of sufficient importance to hold a prominent place in any work 
which professes to delineate the character of St. Paul; and they 
are here exhibited in a way which not only shows the excellence 
of his example, but which strongly recommends that example as 
a model for imitation. Many of the remarks on this subject are 
valuable to Christians, whatever be their station; some are in- 
tended directly for the female sex, and not a few deserve the se- 
rious attention of those who appear as the successors of St. Paul 
and his associates. . : 

Toward the close of the chapter we have the following para- 


graph : 


** May we here be allowed to observe, though somewhat out oi 
place, that the characters of these two Apostles are brought for- 
ward with such remarkable prominency and detail, in sacred Geary, 
that it would be a subject well worthy some able pen to delineate 
the characters of the men, and interweave that of their writings 
in some connected work. ‘Thus placed in one frame, we should 
have a most interesting view of these two eminent persons as the 
representatives of the Gentile and the Jewish Churches of Christ. 
This representation, incorporated with the circumstances which 
distinguished the first promulgation of the Gospel, renders every 
particular concerning them highly affecting.” (Ib. p. 95, 96.) 


The utility of such a work, if well executed, will be readily 
acknowledged. Although botb these Apostles were influenced by 
sincere love to their Master, and by earnestness for the salvation 
of men; and were honoured, as some tell us, by the crown of 
martyrdom on the same day; yet it is impossible not to perceive a 
great difference between them. The Christian character has, per- 
haps, in every case, some tinge of colour derived from the natura! 
constitution. Christianity does not destroy the feelings and dispa. 
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sition of the mind ; it purifies.and gives them a right direction ; 
but in such a way that even in the exercise of Christian virtues the 
predominant tendency of the man will frequently be seen. We 
know, for example, that in each of those Apostles there was 
something of constitutional warmth; yet it is obvious that the 
eagerness and impetuosity of St. Peter were very different from 
the zeal of St. Paul. ‘The peculiarity of Peter’s disposition avas 
manifested on many occasions. He was, in early life, very for- 
ward to speak and give advice, and sometimes without due consi- 
deration. He proved himself not only ready to promise great 
things, in the cause of his Master, but courageous in running into 
dangers. It was to be expected that he should sometimes relapse 
into the other extreme; and we cannot be surprised if, at such 
moments, he should even deny his Lord. But with what constancy 
of resolution did he afterwards confess the faith of Christ cruci- 
fied before his most determined enemies. How noble, how pecu- 
hiarly excellent, did that same disposition appear, when under the 
influence of the grace of God he bare witness to the truth, and 
finally sealed it with his blood ! 

We presume not to dwell upon this subject ; but to us it appears 
that something of this same temper is to be discovered in his love* 
and humility,t and other Christian graces ; and we should be glad 
to see the parallel between the two Apostles drawn out at full 
length, according to the idea suggested by Mrs. More. 

It were certainly to have been wished that Chrysostom had made 
some attempts of this kmd when composing to their honour his 
panegyrical orations. ‘The subject was worthy of his talents; and 
£ he had directed to it his great powers with a correct aim, and 
with simplicity of style, he would have rendered an acceptable 
service to readers of every age. But we cannot look upon his 
present Discourses on St. Peter and St. Paul without some feeling 
of regret. ‘They are so entirely panegyrical, and, with great 
pomp of words, have so little of discrimination, that however we 
may admire the fertility of his genius, we derive few valuable, or 
even definitive ideas from the perusal of them. To be told that 
Peterj was the beginning of orthodoxy, the great Hierophant of 
the Church, the necessary Counsellor of Christians, the treasure 


* See John xxi. 17. Luke v. 8. John xiii. 8, &e. 
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of supernal powers, an Apostle honoured of the Lord; and that 
Paul was the great preacher of truth, the glory of the whole world, 
in Heaven a man, on earth an angel, the glory of the Church, an 
eagle flying on high, the lyre of the Spirit, with a great deal more 
in the same taste and to a similar end, is to be favoured with in- 
struction neither very useful nor remarkably clear. The work 
suggested by Mrs. More must be upon a different plan, and in ano- 
ther sort of style. It requires many qualifications not easily to be 
found in one person; but we have no difficulty in recommending it 
to her who has discoursed with so much beauty and effect upon the 
character of St. Paul. We know not to whom we can look at with 
so much confidence as to that distinguished writer who has so long 
held converse with the Prophets and Apostles; who has been pour- 
ing forth, as an evidence of that communion, for nearly half a 
century, such various stores of piety and knowledge, and so suc- 
cessfully directing her unwearied energies to the promotion of 
true religion, and the benefit and happiness of mankind. From 
whose pen would such a work be more acceptable to the public ?— 
to whom is it accustomed to turn with warmer feelings of respect, 
and gratitude, and love. ) a 

After a discussion on the love of money, (chap. xiv.) in which 
ihe apologies for that sin, its radical evil, and the Apostle’s judg- 
ment respecting it, are clearly laid down, our author proceeds, in 
the 15th chapter, to examine the genius of Christianity as seen in 
St. Paul. 

The phrase is adopted not so much to signify the spirit and de- 
sign and offers of Christianity as to denete “ its practical effects, 
its general results, its transforming nature, its renovating power.” 
We select the following passage : 


«When we compare this blessed Apostle, who now fears to 
wound the feelings 6f others, with the same man who had lately 
no regard even for their lives; the man who now treats with ten- 
derness the very prejudices of Christians, with him who ‘ before 
made havock of the Church ; the man whom we find weeping over 
all sufferings but his own, with him who had ‘ persecuted to the 
death;? when we consider him who aforetime was ‘ binding and im- 
prisoning the followers of Jesus,’ now burning with zeal for his 
cause, though he knew that punishments the most severe awaited 
himself; him who had been assisting at the death of the first mar- 
tyr, now heroically pursuing that course which he was forewarned 
would lead to his own martyrdom; the man who ‘ destr them 
who called on the name of Jesus,’ ‘ now confounding the Jews, and 
proving that this is indeed the very Christ,’—shall we, when we 
see these astonishing results, refuse our homage to the transforming 
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senius of Christianity; to that power which enabled this fierce 
assailant to ‘ put eff the old man with his deeds, and to put on the 
new man which, after God, is created in righteousness and true ho- 
liness ?” 

“ St. Paul didnot furnish such authentic evidence of that power 
of God, which produced this total revolution in his character, 
merely by suffering death in confirmation of his faith, for error has 
had its confessors, and idolatry its martyrs; but he proved it by 
the persevering holiness of a long and tormented life; he. proved 
it by suffering himself as courageously as he taught others te 
suffer. May we venture to add, he gave a testimony, less accre- 
dited perhaps, but almost more convincing. The conceited Pha- 
risee is become the humblest of men; the proud bigot is meekness 
personified. This change of disposition is the surest. test of his 
total renovation. . The infusion of a heavenly temper where a bad 
one had predominated, is one of the rarest results of armighty 
power : and it not only affords a substantial proof of the individual 
improvement, but furnishes one of the most striking displays of the 
distinguishing character of our religion. 

“ Tt is owing to this specific character of Christianity that, while 
philosophy had gloried in its wisdom, St. Paul glories only in his 
weakness. If he ever exults, itis in the strength of the hand which 
employs him. His confidence in this supernatural strength explains 
his paradox, when I am weak, then I am strong. Sometimes, 
indeed, he boasts of himself, but it is always of his disadvantages. 
He avows his determination not to avail himself of any personal 
acquirements ; and after his utmost success in ‘ winning souls,’ he 
expressly disclaims that exceilency of speech which others consider 
as the grand instrument for converting them. He strips himself of 
all ground of boasting ; acknowledges that he comes in weakness, 
in fear, in much trembling ; and requires that the glory of every 
success which attended Wis labours might be wholly ascribed te 
God. He demonstrates that all the wisdom with which the world 
had been dazzled, was to be eclipsed by that hidden wisdom 
* which none of the princes of this world knew, and their igno- 
rance of which was the only extenuation that he offers of their 
guilt in  crucifying the Lord of Glory.” (Vol. II. p. 137—141.) 


That such a religion would be favourable to loyalty and order, 
might safely be deduced from its general nature, even if no precept 
had been delivered to that effect, and no remarkable example of 
submission could be adduced. Christianity holds no compromise 
with a factious spirit; and St. Paul himself is one of the most il- 
lustrious instances which the world can name, of obedience to con- 
stituted authorities, of respectful submission evento a tyrant. He 
flattered not the vices of the governors, but he obeyed the govern- 
ment; he asserted indeed the privileges of his birth; he availed 
himself of an appeal which the law allowed; but his independence 
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of character was not contumacious: his sense of injustice never 
impelled him to speak evil of dignities. ' 

While explaining this duty of submission to constituted authori- 
ties, the amiable writer is naturally led to the fearful contrast ex- 
hibited in the designs of that malignant and. desperate band, whe 
laboured in our own times, with such fatal-success, for the subver- 
sion of the altar andthe throne. She dwells particularly upon the 
character of Voltaire, and draws a lively portrait of that splendid in- 
cendiary. We have heard his blasphemies; we have seen the fruit 
of his exertions; but Christianity sull exists; it has risen and tri- 


umphed in the.storm. The name of that Saviour which he sought. 


with such diabolical perseverance to obliterate, is now reverenced 
by thousands to whom it was at that time unknown: his holy word 
is travelling tothe ends of the earth, and we indulge a reasonable 
hope, that peace, and order, and law, will again descend from Hea- 
ven to.cheer a desolated world. 

_ The .attention of St. Paul to inferior concerns is the subject of 
the 17th chapter, and it is beautifully exhibited. In the midst 
of all his labours, .and trials, and anticipations, he never lost sight 
of subordinate things. If he sought to‘heal schism in the churches, 
he was anxious, also, to reconcile individuals: if he sought te 
give right principles, he wished every thing to be done in a right 
manner, decently, and in order. In addition to-other proofs, the 
Epistle to Philemon is cited as much to the purpose; and those 
who have never read it with attention, will, probably, be surprised 
to find how admirably it bears upon the argument. Our author 
takes eccasion to notice the wide .difference between this sober 
narrative and many of those reports which are frequently issuing 
from the press concerning the triumphant deaths of penitent ma- 
lefactors. 'We agree with her that the circulation of such pam- 
phlets, even if the statements were true to the full extent, is more 
likely to do harm than good. The case of the thief mentioned in 
the Gospels was a rare instance of divine mercy ; it stands alone, 
as if to check presumption ; it is recorded, that none may despair. 

The doctrine of the resurrection is the subject of the 18th chap- 
ter. In this chapter we have many impressive observations upon 
that inimitable discourse by St. Paul, which the Church of Eng- 
land has, with so much judgment and right feeling, adopted inte 
her Burial Service. Qur auther speaks of it in these terms: . 


« As a composition it stands unrivalled for the unspeakable im- 
portance of its matter, its deep reasoning, and lofty imagery. St. 
Paul sometimes leaves it to others to beat out his massy thoughts 
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into all the expansion of which they are so susceptible: his elo- 
quence, indeed, usually consists more in the grandeur of the senti- 
ment than in the splendour of the language. Here both are equally 
conspicuous. Here his genius breaks out in its full force ; here his 
mind lights upon a subject which calls out all his powers ; and the 
subject finds a writer worthy of itself. It furnishes a succession of 
almost every object that is grand in the visible and the invisible 
world. A description becomes a picture ; an expostulation assumes 
the regularity of a syllogism ; an idea takes the form of an image ; 


the writer seems to be the aigry ; the relater speaks as one ad- 
mitted within the veil.” (Vol. II. p. 209, 210.) 


After enlarging practically upon the injunctions delivered by the 
Apostle “ to pray, rejoice, and give thanks,” and showing in what 
manner these duties were fulfilled in his own person, Mrs. More 
proceeds, in the 20th chapter, to prove that St. Paul may justly 
be proposed as an example to familiar life. It is allowed that he 
was appointed to a station in the Church which few men are quali- 
fied to fill; that he was favoured by peculiar revelations, and fur- 
nished with powers which, in their full lustre, belonged only to the 
Apostolic ages: but in all those things which relate to the life of 
faith, and to the growth of the Christian in grace and holiness, it 
is our privilege to partake with him. The language which he 
adopts, in reference to large communities, although, perhaps, not 
strictly applicable to each individual, intimating that they were 
filled with all goodness and knowledge: the exhortations by which 
he urges his converts to go on to perfection, to acquire that fixed- 
ness of principle; that Christian elevation of character which 
should enable them to love God with all their heart, to be steadfast 
in faith, and abundant in good works. These, and many other cir- 
cumstances, prove that the Apostle was not placed above our imi- 
tation. The religion of St. Paul was a religion of principles, and 
habits, and affections, which belong to our common Christianity. 
We are to be quickened by the same grace, purified by the same 
spirit, animated by the same hope, and, with the corresponding ex- 
ercise of faith and patience, to inherit the promises. ) 

And here the object of these volumes may be considered as 
brought to a close. The intention of the few remaining pages is 
to encourage the reader to follow the example before him, and to 
point out some of those impediments which may, probably, check 
his progress. 

We were much pleased with the solemn call contained in the 
last chapter, to the inhabitants of this country, to live up to the 
high tone of principle which they assume, and to obey the Gospel 
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as well as to profess it. In connexion with this address, our author 
adverts, with great force, to the existing situation of France, and 
delivers a most important warning on the danger of evil communi- 
cations. We cannot resist the inclination to produce the passage : 


“ As the joy felt by the patriarchal family in the ark, when the 
bird of peace, with its symbol in her mouth, returned to this 
little remnant of an annihilated world—such, in its kind, was the 
joy experienced when the voice of the charmer was recently heard 
on our shores, and throughout an almost desolated quarter of the 
globe. But let not our own country forget that this peace, so fer- 
vently desired, and so graciously accorded, may, by our neglecting 
to improve the blessing, become more fatally and irretrievably in- 
jurious, than that state of hostility which we have so long and so 
justly deplored. Let us not forget that the shutting of the gates of 
the temple of Janus, by opening those of Paris, may only have 
changed the nature, while it has deteriorated the character of the 
warfare. 

‘¢ What incantation is there in the name of peace that could, as 
by the touch of a magician’s wand, produce at once a total revo- 
jution in the character of a people, and in our opinion of them? 
What charm is there in a sound that could so transform a great 
nation, abandoned for a quarter of a century to boundless vice, and 
avowed infidelity, as to render familiar intercourse with them pro- 
fitable, or their society even safe ; which could instantaneously con- 
vert this scene of alarm into a scene of irresistible attraction ; 
could cause, at once, this land of terror to be desired as impa- 
tiently, and sought as impetuously, as if it had been the Land of 
Promise ? 

*‘ Will the borrowed glory, or rather the stolen renown, arisin 
from pilfered pictures, or plundered statues—will the splendour 
public buildings, buildings cemented with the blood of millions— 
will all the works of art, however exquisite, atone for the degrada- 
tion of the human, and, it may be almost said, the extinction of the 
Christian character? Will marbles, and paintings, and edifices, 
expiate the utter contempt of morality, with all the other still lin- 

ering effects of the legal abolition of Christianity, and the public 
ie of God? Will the flower of pee rom the promising sons 
and blooming daughters of our nobles and our gentry, reap a mea- 
sure of improvement frem these exhibitions of genius, which ma 
be likely to compensate for the pernicious associations with which 
they may be accompanied? 

“ Have we forgotten, that the mother of the fine arts, licentious 
Greece, injured Rome in her vital interests, her character, her 
honour, and her principles, more irretrievably than all her losses 
during her military conflict with them had done ?—that'this great 
people, the England of antiquity, never lost sight of her grandeur, 
never sacrificed her superiority, but when she stooped to imitate 
the vices, to adopt the manners, and to import the philosophy of 
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the vanquished eriemy ; and, in short, that Greece amply revenged 
herself on her conqueror by a contact, which communicated an in- 
extinguishable moral contagion? 

“ To revert to a remoter, and a higher source ; did not the cho- 
sen people of God suffer more essentially, in their most important 
interests, by their familiar communications, after their conquest, 


with the polluted Canaanites, than in their long and perilous war~ 
fare with them ? 


“ Let not these necessary inquiries be construed into the lan- 
guage of pulgar prejudice, into the unchristian wish to perpetuate 
an unjustifiable aversion to a nation, because they have been our 
political enemies. We feel no desire, like the Carthaginian father, 
to entail our own hatred ‘on our offspring, to make our  exeniie' 
vow interminable hostility to a people, because their predecessors 
have suffered by them. We have no wish to persist in personal 
alienation from any country, especially from one which Divine Pro- 


vidence has made our nearest neighbour. It would be equally 
weak and wicked. 


“ But may we not venture, with all diffidence, to ask, should 
not there be a little space allowed them, after their deep pollution, 
to perform that quarantine which even our own ships are obliged 
te undergo before we receive them on our own shores? May we 
not further ask, in the present instance, if, by plunging into the in- 
fection on theirs, we Io not fearfully aggravate the peril of the 
pestilence?” (Vol. II. p. 334—339.) 


The work concludes with an animated address upon the excel- 
lence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the benefit to be derived from 
a frequent and serious perusal of them. ; 

' After the account which has now been given of the contents of 
these volumes, we think it unnecessary to add much in the way of 
praise, and we are little disposed to detract from their value by re- 
marks of an opposite nature. If we have sometimes thought that 
a sentence was rather quaint, that a trite word was adopted where 
the dignity of the period would have been consulted by the substi- 
tution of another, that the succession of images was occasionally 
too rapid, and that a sentiment, just and obvious in itself, was, in 
a few instances, generalized without much advantage to the argu- 
ment, the ebjections are toe trifling to have weight with those 
who possess taste to discover the beauties of the work, and to ap- 
preciate its value and importance. Cold must be the heart, and 
perverse the understanding, which can fail to be warmed and de- 
lighted by the pages of Mrs. More; and these volumes most as- 
suredly will do no injury to her well-earned. fame. 

With an imagination excursive and vigorous as ever, she com- 


bines the wisdom of age and experience. As a writer she has lost 
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nothing by the lapse of years$ while she has continually been add- 
ing to her stores of knowledge, both human and divine. In what 
degree the tone of morals, and the growing respect for religion, 

which prevail in this country, may be attributed’to her indefatiga- 
ble exertions, is a question not to be settled on this side of the 
grave. ‘That they have been productive of no common benefits, 
in every class and order of society, few will deny; and we consi- 
der the work before us as holding out the promise of additional 
and abundant good. May the pious designs of the excellent au- 
thor be realized to their utmost extent! and when, by the provi- 
dence of God, she shall be called from that world which it has 
been the object of her life to leave better than she found it, may 
she be cheered with the consolation that she has not laboured in 
vain! May she welcome the termination of her mortal course in 
the spirit of that distinguished Apostle, whose principles she has so 
diligently studied, and whose Christian example she has so strenu- 
ously pursued ! 


—_———ap > aa. 
From the British Review. 


A Sexection of Hesrew Metopms, Ancient and Modern, with 
appropriate Symphonies and Accompaniments. By J. Branam 
and Natuan. The Poetry written expressly for the Work. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron. London. 1815. 


Tue word ‘ Melodies’ has long ceased to deceive us, or to 
raise any flattering expectations in our minds. If we should now 
see the melodies of Kamtschatka, or of Madagascar, or of the 
Hottentots, advertised, we should not only not be surprised, but 
we should know what to expect:—minstrels, and languishing mai- 
dens, the big bright tear, the dark blue eye, lovers’ vows, and 
tender glances. Some things, indeed, which the word ‘ Melo- 
dies,’ from the recollection of what under that denomination has 
been introduced into the families of Britain, once so distinguished 
for high and homebred chastity, led us to anticipate, it has been 
a great pleasure to us not to find in these poems of Lord Byron. 
He has not employed his pen to recommend vice to the prompt de- 
sires of the young under its most prurient imagery; he: has not 
wearied his fancy in the service of mental prostitution, nor studied 


how to degrade the British character to the standard of French 
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and Italian depravity. As we think Lord Byron’s Hebrew strains 
are free from harm, we regret that they are so little intelligible ; 
for this reason only, because we are apprehensive that young la- 
dies, feeling their fancies set at large by this obscurity, may be apt 
to annex ideas to what they but half comprehend, too much aftet 
the pattern of those which their thoughtless parents have suffered 
to become uppermost in their minds, under the tuition of the me- 
lody-mongers of our day. | 

We have assigned the only reason for our regretting that these 
Melodies are often obscure in expression. Their poetical claims 
are so low, that they excite in us no anxiety to penetrate the 
meaning where it is net obvious. When Elisha was called upon 
by the three Kings to prophesy, he said, Bring me a minstrel, 
and as the minstrel played, the prophet was inspired. Lord By- 
ron has called for his minstrels, and they have tried ‘their skill, but 
their poet has remained not only uninspired, but in a perfect va- 
cuity of poetical thought and feeling. A young Lord is seldom the 
better for meddling with the Jews. 

It is sometimes entertaining to observe how currently the 
greatest absurdities will pass under the sanction of a name, which 
has been once sainted in the calendar of fashionable society. The 
Book called Jasher, cited in the 10th chapter of Joshua, supposed 
to have been a collection of saered songs, principally elegiacal, has 
probably never met the ears of many of Lord Byron’s admirers ; 
or it might not be difficult to persuade them that it had been his 
Lordship’s good fortune to have discovered this specimen of prime- 
val poetry, and that his muse had been set to work in imitating and 
paraphrasing its contents. And, on the other hand, it would be 
going but a little way further, to give Messrs. Braham and Nathan 
eredit for having discovered the identical music of the eucharistical 
ode of Moses on the deliverance of Israel in their passage across 
the sea. We can, however, take it upon ourselves to assure the 
young ladies who have been studying these Melodies, and their 
mammas, that no such mysterious and far-fetched expedients are 
used in the manufactory of what captivates them under the name 
of melodies. These bewitching things have no more to do with 
the countries with the names of which they are associated, than 





mustard has to de with Tewksbury, or the cheese called Stilton ~~ 


with the place of that name. The way to proceed is first to pre- 
pare your melodies, and then you have the whole world lying be- 
tween the polar circles, north and south, wherein to choose for 
thent a proper designation and origin. One only thing will remain, 


a 
oe 


which is to sprinkle the composition over with a few names of 
places and persons belonging to its adopted country. : 

With respect to Hebrew music, no ancient art or science seems 
to be more completely lost and obliterated. It does not appear 
that any peculiar characters or marks, by which their music could 
be preserved and transmitted, were used by the Jews of any peried, 
ancient or modern; their religious melodies must, therefore, have 
been wholly traditionary, and, consequently, subject to perpetua! 
variations: insomuch that it was the opinion of the fathers of the 
Church, and also of the most learned rabbins, that the old He- 
brew music was entirely lost; so that the music now used in the 
synagogues is of a vague and arbitrary character, without a trace 
of the primitive melodies. 

In the present day, therefore, to set up pretensions to the re- 
storation or imitation of genuine Hebrew music is trifling and ir- 
reverent. All that can be done, or ought to be attempted, is to 
appropriate the noblest and sublimest efforts of modern music to 
the sacred poetry of the Bible; not for the sake of tickling the 
ears of amateurs, but of warming the hearts of holy men, and 
elevating towards God the languid piety of the formal worshipper. 
But to do this something more than the mere faculty of the pro- 
fessor is requisite ; from the heart of the composer must come that 
genuine pathos, which can never be represented but where it is 
felt, and can never be felt, except where God himself is enthroned 
in the affections. 

It was in the reign of the holy David, “ the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel,” “ in whose tongue was the word of the Lord,” that He- 
brew music and poetry reached their perfection; whose vast and 
splendid apparatus for the musical part of the service of the tem- 
ple has been equalled by nothing of the kind that has ever existed 
in any other country. The poetry has come down to us, but the 
music has entirely evaporated ;* but from what we know of the 
poetry, and from what we read of the music, and of the prodigious 
care and expenditure employed in the cultivation of it, we may 
frame an adequate idea of sacred song as it chaunted its Hal- 


* “ Meminerimus, nunc ejus reliquias ad nos pervenisse ornamentis 
suis omnibus spoliatas, nisi quz in dictime et sensibus elucent, quibus 
ipsis plurime obscuritates et tenebrz insiderunt. Quapropter de He. 
brea disserentes omni supersedebimus disquisitione de Musica Sacra, de- 
que vario ejusmodi rerum apparatu, gue aliquam procul dubio vim ha- 
bere poterant in constituendis diversis Odarum generibus, quorum tamen 
omnium cum in summa ignoratione versamur, satius duco de iis tacere, 


quam eruditorum guorundam exemple multg 2a tit dicere.” 
‘Lowth de Sac. Poes Hebr. Pre. xxv. me 
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lelujahs at the dedication of the temple, or poured forth the sor- 
rows of captive Judah by the waters of Babylon. Who are then 
these moderns that dare , 


§ 


———* to touch the ark ”- 
Of this magnificent and awful cause ?” . 


Lord Byron, and his musical friends, Messrs. Braham and Nathan. 

After what we have said we must be considered as looking for 
very exalted qualities in an imitator of Hebrew poetry, and a 
composer of music fit to become its vehicle. Genuine Hebrew 
poetry was cradled and educated in the family of religion, and in 
its true genius and character it carries the credentials of its high 
origin and cast. The writer ought, in a manner, to come out of 
the schools of the prophets. He should know his Bible, believe 
his Bible, and love his Bible, to write with true feelings upon the 
subjects of the Bible. Hitherto Lord Byron’s muse has had 
much more connexion with the Koran than with the sacred register 
of all truth. With her pellisse in disorder, her zone unbuckled, 
her cheek suffused, the muse of Lord Byron steps forth from the 
polluted precincts of the seraglio, from her couch of roses and 
glittering kiosk, into the courts of the Lord’s house. From such 
an inspirer of the lay we should not have required a “ Melody in 
our heaviness,” nor should have asked for “one of the songs of 
Sion ;” nor should we have desired such minstrels as she has made 
use of “ to take the psalm,” tu * bring hither the tabret, the merry 
harp, and the lute.” ) 

Upon the whele, we do not think that Lord Byron makes a bet- 
ter figure with his Jewish minstrelsy, than Lord George Gordon 
with his rabbinical beard; and if he persists in this perversion of 
his genius, we shall really be tempted to think him as little in his 
right senses as the nobleman to whom we have alluded. It was as 
natural for the Jewish high priest to be made a member, as we 
are told he was, of the Legion of Honour, as for the author of the 
Childe Harold, the Giaour, and Corsair, to take up the Levitical 
function. Lord Byron is not very likely to accept advice from the 
British Review ; we have never been in extremes towards him as to 
praise or censure, and have never had to atone by flattery for past — 
offences. Butif he would take our advice, he would tell his min- . 
strels to hang their “ harps upon the trees,” and would refuse to 
write any more Hebrew melodies. But if Hebrew melodies he 
still will write, would that he would say to us, 


“ Quanam re instructus comparebo coram Jehova ?” 
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We should be happy, in the words of Balaam, to tell him to 
*¢ walk humbly with his God,” or, in other words, by his previous 
study of the Holy Scriptures, to draw largely from the well of 
everlasting life a purer water than the fountains of Helicon could 
afford him: to learn from that blessed book, not how to write on 
Jewish topics, but how 


« To shame the doctrine of the Sadducees.” 


Let him read it, not in erder to become a poet, but in order to 
become a humble believer in what it inculcates, and then the true 
scriptural elevation of mind will follow, without which not even 
the genius of Lord Byron (which we love to commend, and which 
we have always thought much too good to be dissipated on Turk- 
- Gsh love tales and fantastic freebooters) will rise to the level of sa- 
cred poetry. But, above all, if Lord Byron is to become a writer 
of sacred poetry, he must immediately begin by estranzing his 
Muse from bad company. He must have nothing toe do with those 
Moabitish melodies, fitted only for the high places and groves of 
Baal, and which the virgin daughter of Zion cannot hear without 
pollution ; and his Lordship will remember that by doing so he will 
but be consistent and parallel with himself in an early stage of his 
poetical career, when he declared, ina work of greater excellence 
in its kind than any thing of the same description since the Dun- 
ciad and Macflecno, that / 


“‘ Grieved to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust.” 


if we could be assured that this would be the cygnea cantio 
of this modern Moses, we would say nothing in particular of 
these productions, contented with generally condemning, as we 
have done, the prematurity of the effort. But as we suppose the 
specimen which has been given is to be followed by others, we 
consider it as due to the sacredness of scripture subjects, as well as 
to the laws and principles ef good peetry in general, to say that the 
‘¢ Hebrew Melodies are performances of a very trumpery descrip- 
tion, such as “ many men, many women, and some children,” we 
doubt not, are capable of preducing. 

Virgil’s Venus was known by her walk—“ vera incessu patuit 
Dea:” but who the lady is in the first of Lord Byron’s melodies 
chat “walks in beauty,” we are totally at a loss to conjecture 
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We will hand her over to the reader, that he may try what he can 
make of her. 


“ She walks in beauty, like the night, 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


*¢ One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling place. 


* And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent !” 


So much for this walking beauty, whom, as she seems to affect 
splitude, we should be much disposed to suffer to walk alone, as 
we take her to be a very dull companion. She is altogether a 
very non-descript kind of personage, whether we regard her as 
* walking like night,” or as having “ all that’s best of dark and 
bright in her eyes and aspect ;” but what the particularities of this 
lady have to do with Hebrew circumstances or characteristics, 
either of time, place, or action, we cannot divine ; unless, indeed, 
the “ cloudless climes and starry skies” are supposed to give to the 
poem its specific and appropriate character. We hope these lines 
are not made to conclude each stanza for the sake of the miserable 
jingle of its cacophonous alliteration. 

The next Melody, in which the power of King David’s lyre is 
celebrated, (though certainly made up of better materials than the 
one last mentioned, which only tells us of a beauty that walks and 
is perfectly harmless) has neither the simplicity nor the warm ex- 
travagance of the oriental poetry. It is a mere string of trite ” 
images in a very modern, birth-day, laureate sort of dress. 

The philosophic air of the third melody is but little allied to 
Hebrew manners or sentiments; nor can any reason, having the 
semblance of propriety, be suggested for putting it where it is. 
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The only doubt in the poem is, whether our earthly friendships will 
survive, and be continued in Heaven. The line, therefore, which 
supposes us to “ cling to being’s severing link,” is unsuitable to 
the prevailing idea. His Lordship forgot he was not at that mo- 
ment in the character of a universal sceptic, but a partial doubter 
on a point about which the orthodox may be permitted to hest 
tate, and to admit his ignorance. The stanza is as follows: 


‘“¢ It must be so: “tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink ; 
And striving to o’erleap the gulph, 
Yet cling to being’s severing link. 
Ob! on that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs!” (P. 7, 8.) 


The Melody which next succeeds has more merit than any one 
of the number, and has certainly a connexion with Hebrew events 
and places. One cannot but remark, however, that the foremost 
rank in the memory of Judah’s sons appears to be filled not by 
their temple, the place whereof would know it no more, but by 
the lost delight which was imparted by Judah’s fair inhabitants and 
stately maids. It may be observed, that the stately maids are 
wanderers as their lovers are, but that to their temple, and the 
glory of the temple, which they could not carry with them, the 
privileges, the locality, and the grandeur of the Jewish nation were 
inseparably united. 

The two succeeding Melodies represent the sorrows of the Jews 
at seeing their beloved Judah under the domination of the infide} 
oppressor. ‘They are something like the love-letters which a man 
composes for his friend, who happens to be no scholar, very fine, 
but very stiff, very unappropriate, and very unnatural. We have 
some special exceptions to both these last specimens, which we can- 
not stop to dilate upon; and, if we had time, we should revolt at 
the task. Jt is to the last stanza of each of them, and particularly 
to the last line of the fifth, that we principally object. 

The stanza on the sacrifice of Jeptha’s Daughter are the anhap- 
piest of the whole of these performances. The sentiments are 
outdone in deteriority by the metre, which is a sort of jumping 
anapest, that would have suited the circumstances of the unhappy 
maid much better when she came out with timbrels and dances to 
meet her father, than when she was invoking the performance of his 

vow. ‘The verses are as follow: 
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« Since our Country, our God—Oh, my Sire ! 
Demand that thy daughter expire ; 

Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow— 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now ! 


* And the voice of my mourning is o’er, 
And the mountains behold me no more ; 
If the hand that I love lay me low, 


There cannot be pain in the blow! 


¢¢ And of this, oh, my father! be sure— 
That the blood of thy child is as pure 

As the Lay I beg ere it flow, 

And the last thought that soothes me below. 


Though the virgins of Salem lament, 
Be the judge and the hero unbent ! 

I have won the great battle for thee, 
And my father and country are free ! 

. 


¢ When this blood of thy giving hath gush’d, 

When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d, 

Let my memory still be thy pride, 

And forget not I smiled as I died !” (P. 13, 14.) 


The rest of the Melodies hold no correspondence with the title. 
Why they were added nobody can see any reason, except that a 
book was to be made, music was prepared, and a few rhyming 
lines, with a few poetic figures and combinations, under the sanc- 
tion of Lord Byron’s name, would be sure of a sale. And so it 
has turned out: for every musical miss deems it necessary to be 
furnished with Lord Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, and to find in 
them some beauties which escape the research of the vulgar. 

One genuine Hebrew poem, of the amatory kind, is consecrated 
by its place in the holy volume. That poem, in the judgment of 
the wisest men and best Hebrew scholars, involves an esoteric and 
recondite sense, a sublime and mystic allegory, veiled under its os- 
tensible design, delineating the bridal union subsisting between Je- 
hovah and his pure and uncorrupted Church. The Song of Songs 
is an oriental poem, and, as has been observed with peculiar judg- 
ment and propriety by a very learned and elegant translator* 
ef these sacred Idyls (for such he has shown them to be), “ we 
must not measure the taste or feelings of oriental writers by the 


* See the Song of Songs, tra. slated from the original Hebrew by John 
Mason Good. London. 1803. . | . 
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standard of our own colder climate, or more modern times. The 
language of Solomon, Jaydéva, or even Isaiah himself, to the more 
frigid critics of Europe may frequently appear too warm and vo- 
luptuous for the purposes of the most ardent devotion; but it 
would never convey any improper idea to the people to whom it 
was immediately addressed. 

Among the oriental nations these ardent strains were too much 
a language of course to produce any improper excitement in the 
minds of Asiatics, and we cannot reasonably be either surprised or 
offended at the application of those figures and images which had 
taken so habitnal a hold of the fancy, to the decoration and dis- 
play of their religious feelings. But it does not follow that such 
a practice is a fit subject for imitation, or that a Briton could find 
an apology, in the fervour of his devotion, for indulging in the 
amatory, though pure and spiritual, enthusiasm of the Sufis or 
the Yogis. Still less have we any right to compose mere elegia- 
cal songs, or sonnets, in celebration of love and beauty, and then 
denominate them Hebrew Melodies. Once more, however, we 
declare the pleasure it gave us to find, that though they have the 
title of Melodies, and are set to music, the compositions of Lord 
Byron have nothing in them calculated to depfave tle minds of 
the young with images of gross and corrupt indulgence. We own 
the word Melodies somewhat alarmed us; but still it is due to the 
character of Lord Byron to declare, that we sincerely believe his 
Lordship’s mind to be raised far above any deliberate attack upon 
any of the Christian virtues: that he is disposed, however he may 
sometimes have erred in judgment, to uphold and honour public and 
private morality; and that, notwithstanding what we have said of 
the “ Hebrew Melodies,” and other of his writings, he possesses a 
manly genius, a brilliant imagination, and sterling solidity of 
thought, the true value of which will one day be felt by his coun- 
try on the side of her dearest interests, her characteristic devoted- 
ness to the religion of her forefathers, and that sound system of 
morality, of which the thrice blessed Author of that religion has 
given us the lesson and the pattern. 





( 18) 


From the British Review. 


Scacestions to the Promoters of Dr. Be.x’s System of Torrton;: 
with an Account of the Hampshire Society for the Education 
of the Poor. The Proceedings of the different Diocesan and 
District Institutions already formed ; a general List of Schools, 
and the Number of Children now receiving Instruction on the 
new Plan, in the Principles of the established Church. By 
the Rev. Frevericx Iremoncer, M. A. F. L. S. one of the Se- 


cretaries of the Hampshire Society. Printed for W. Jacob, 
Winchester; and Longman & Co. London. 


W:E are inclined sometimes to envy those who are living wit- 
nesses of any event which has had a striking influence on the 
moral history of man. We fancy that an epoch thus marked 
must have produced a strong and universal interest ; and that an 
extraordinary share of excitement, the game we are most of us 
in quest of, must have fallen to the lot of the spectators of so 
important a scene in the great drama. Our own experience 
might teach us better. The fact is, that we see in the gross, 
with all its leading features strongly brought out, what they saw 
in detail, and with a natural attention to minutie, which escape 
our notice. We are at a better distance from the picture for 
effect. It is only on this principle that we can account for the 
apathy which prevails among so large a portion of our country- 
men on a subject in which posterity will think that the whole 
nation must, at-this period, have taken a lively interest,—the ge- 
neral diffusion of the benefits of education by the introduction of 
a system admirably calculated to facilitate its process. 

It will be said, perhaps, that this is an unjustifiable reflection 
on a nation, in all parts of which societies are forming, and plans 
are in agitation, for the establishment of schools. The respect- 
able list of subscribers to the national society instituted for this 
purpose may also be quoted against us. But it must be remem- 
bered, that those who have caught what may well be called “ the 
sacred flame” of zeal in this cause, attract notice from being in 


motion, whilst the listless stillness of the quiescents causes their. ~ 


number to be overlooked. We can only form a judgment on this 
matter by being allotted to encounter the prejudices, the lack of 
information, and the vis inertie that are to be overcome in stir- 
ving up a district to an active promotion of this great work. 
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We are happy to admit, however, that there are many honour- 
able exceptions to this rule; many, who, like the author of the 
volume now before us, have put their hands vigorously and stea- 
dily to that mental plough, which will soon, we trust, bring all 
the wild and waste intellect of the island into a state of cultiva- 
tion. May good seed be scattered in its track, and the blessing 
of the Lord of the harvest bring it to perfection! It is impossi- 
ble to calculate the precise effect of this sudden and simultaneous 
exertion on behalf of the lower orders of society; but its obvious 
tendency is to promote their genuine and legitimate elevation ; 
an elevation very different from that which characterized the 
mania, or masked the frauds, of the Panisocratists. On their 
plan the underwood was to have been brought into notice, not by 
the rapidity and luxuriance of its own growth, but by the down- 
fall of the stately oaks of the forest. But Great-Britain had the 
melancholy advantage of seeing a trial of their dread experiment, 
and the awful lesson was not lost upon her. Warned by the mad 
and disgusting excesses of the helots of a neighbouring republic, 
we dashed from our lips the intoxicating cup, which they drank 
to the very dregs. We, in our turn, are now exhibiting an ex- 
periment, the object of which is the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of the lower orders; and its results, we trust, will be of a 
far different nature. From the high rank which Britain holds 
amoug the nations, and the consequent influence of her example, 
its success may be regarded as the concern of the whole world. 
It is evident, therefore, that too much attention cannot be paid 
to the mode in which it is conducted; and we hail with pleasure 
every judicious attempt to t. ow new light upon the subject. 
Among these Mr. Iremonger’s | Suggestions” claim a very con- 
spicuous place, both from the .undance and the importance of 
the matter contained in them; of which we shall proceed to give 
some account. | 

We have before borne our testimony, such as it is, to the im- 
portance of the improved system of education introduced into 
this kingdom by Dr. Bell, the characteristic features of which 
are the production of great effects from small means, the eco- — 
nomy both of time amd money, and the tendency to promote 
habits of order, industry, and attention. We rejoice in its rapid 
progress ; and in spite of the insinuations, too illiberal to be 
worthy of a more particular notice, which have been thrown out 
on the subject, we rejoice to see the Church rising in her strength 
to claim the guidance and management of this powerful engine. 
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No one, who rightly appreciates either her sound and scripturai 
doctrine, or her pure and apostolical discipline; who has found 
the spirit of supplication in her admirable liturgy, or the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding in her full, yet concise, catechism, 
¢an doubt of the propriety of making our national religion the 
pround-work of our national education. It is an established 
truth, that the growth of the tree follows the early bent of the 
sapling; that the germs of her most lasting attachments, and 
the grounds of our most adhesive habits, are fermed in the duc- 
tile and impressible season of youth. It is evident, therefore, 
that the only security for the maintenance of that veneration. for 
our national religion, which is an inheritance from those, who, 
in the good cause of its establishment and preservation, counted 
not their lives dear to them, is the ensuring to the great body of 
the people an education adapted to its principles. With this 
view many societies have been instituted in different parts of the 
kingdom, the plans and proceedings of which are distinctly and 
usefully detailed in Mr. Iremonger’s publication, particularly 
those of the Hampshire Society, of which he is a secretary, and 
which has been distinguished for its judicious and effective exer- 
tions. 

He was particularly well qualified for the task he has under- 
taken, by “ an extensive official correspondence” in which he had 
been engaged, and which “ enabled him to compare the means 
pursued by other diocesan or district societies, with the plans 
adopted by the central committee at Winchester ; not, however, 
satisfied with the partial advantages which an epistolary corres- 
pondence can at best afford, he is lately returned from a very 
extensive tour through the country, undertaken solely with a view 
of personally obtaining the assistance and advice of these who 
have been his most active coadjutors, and of inquiring into the 
regulations of large or small societies, as well as of separate 
schools.” 

The volume is avowedly, in part, a compilation; but the 
word must, in this instance, convey an idea very different from 
that of an excuse for idleness, which is generally attached to it. 
It is evidently a collective mass of information, gained at a con- 


siderable expense both of mental and bodily exertion; and we - 


think that the spirited manner in which its author devoted him- 
self to the task of acquiring this information, would have entitled 


him to public gratitude, had be been even less successful in the 
search. 
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He begins with an account of the institution and proceedings 
of the Hampshire Society, written with that sort of lively interest 
which shows that it is fortunate in having a secretary whose heart 
isin the cause. Our limits will not allow us to enter into any 
of the details which occupy the first part of this volume, and 
which: are the fruits of the author’s laborious undertaking, to 
inquire personally into the measures and plans of all the diocesan 
and district institutions. Those who are connected with societies 
of this kind, as yet in their infancy, or have it in contemplation 
to promote their establishment, will find the statement particularly 
useful, as affording them models of judicious arrangement, and 
enabling them to profit by the experience of others. 

The resolutions of the society at Wadsworth (page 43), and 
the proceedings of the committee for the deanery of Tendering 
(page 65), are particularly worthy of attention. _The whole ac- 
count is calculated to prove, that those difficulties which are dis- 
couraging to many in the outset, will vanish by degrees before 
the persevering assiduity of the resolute and intelligent promoters 
of the system. In minds of the proper temper for public use- 
fulness, resistance provokes exertion, and difficulty is the parent 
of success. : | 

The fifth chapter contains a collection of “ Addresses” to va- 
rious orders of people, written by different hands, but breathing 
the same spirit of zeal in the service, and calculated to convey 
information and remove prejudices. In the first part of these, 
the address to the great, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, secretary to 
the deanery of Tendering, there is a. short hint, to which .we 
shall be glad to afford an additional chance of catching the eye of 
those fer whom it was intended. 


“ But shall the gentlemen of England take care of sheep and 
oxen only, and pay more regard to the breeding of cattle, to the 
training of a horse, or even to the breaking of a dog, than to 
the education of a countryman and fellow Christian ?” 


The address to farmers, church-wardens, and overseers, written 
by the Rev. G. Heathcote, abounds in judicious observations, 
and exposes most ably and satisfactorily the futility of the preva- 
lent grounds of objection to the education of the poor. We are 
tempted to quote one or two passages from it. | 


“ If, indeed, they were merely to be taught to read, it might 
be doubtful whether such a degree of instruction would be an ad- 
Vor. I. ag | 
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vantage to them or not; but it should se be recollected 
(though, unfortunately, it is always forgotten by objectors to the 
education of the poor) that when we propose to teach the chil- 
dren of the poor to read, the great object is, to make use of this 
ability to read, when they have acquired it, for a particular pur- 
pose, viz. that of instructing them in the doctrines and duties of 
the Christian Religion; that, being brought up in the fear of 
God and the faith of the gospel of Christ, they may be usefal, 
sober, and honest members of society in this world, and obtain 
eternal happiness in the next. This, I say, is the great object, 
and the art of reading is to be considered as only subservient to 
it. The extreme ignorance of those poor persons who have never 
been at school, as to the nature, history, and obligations of their 
religion (notwithstanding all the pains taken to instruct them) is 
truly lamentable! Every parish minister who has been accus- 


tomed to prepare his young parishioners for confirmation will at- 
test this fact. 


“ Recollect farther, how useful the knowledge of reading is to 
the poor in the case of severe illness. It is proper that the minis- 
ter of a parish should visit the sick; and his business then is not 
only to pray/with them, but to enlighten their minds with reli- 

ious instruction, and to excite in them true faith and repentance. 
oa then, how difficult it must be to inform the ignorant, or to 
aw hardened and thoughtless sinners to a sense of their spi- 
ritual danger at such a moment, if they are unable to read! 
Bodily pain and disease distract and weaken the understanding : 
and hence it is found that ignorant persons, labouring under sick - 
ness, are slow in comprehending spiritual information and advice, 
and that their attention can be kept up only for a short time. 
Little, therefore, can be taught at each visit; and, except in lin- 
ring diseases, many visits can seldom be made before the suf- 
Suet is either insensible or deceased. On the other hand, when 
those persons are afflicted with sickness who have been taught to 
read in their youth, and have been otherwise well instructed, the 
minister generally finds them not only acquainted with the gospel 
truths, and constantly capable of understanding his observations, 
but he is enabled, by recommending certain parts of the scripture 
to their perusal, and by leaving with them some suitable sermons 
or religious books, to continue, as it were, his instructions to 
them even during his absence: and it is a fact, that instruction 
thus conveyed by readmg at this awful season, generally makes 2 
strong and lasting impression.” 
* But it is farther objected by some, that 
‘II. When the poor are thus instrueted, they become high- 


minded, and are above doing the work proper for their station. — 


I much doubt the correctness of this remark. There may, per- 
haps, be some few instances of such an effect having been pro- 
duced by education; but the generality of the children who have 
been brought up in Sunday and weekly schools will be found, 
upon inquiry, to have no such disposition. Those who have beer 
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instructed in the schools of this description with which I am ac- 
quainted, have, on the contrary, proved well-behaved, humble, 
and industrious, in whatever way they have been employed. 
The fact is, that the instances of high-mindedness and discontent 
alluded to have been occasioned by the want of a more general 
system oy instruction for the poor. For when there are few 
schools for gratuitous education, and consequently a small numi- 
ber only of the children of the poor can be instructed in them, 
among those who are so taught there may be some who, on ac- 
count of the education which they have received, will fancy them- 
selves qualified for higher situations than those for which are 
designed. But if ali were taught upon the same plan (which is 
the object of the new institutions), it is obvious that no one could 
pretend to higher qualifications (with respect to instruction) than 
the rest; and, consequently, the more you make the education of 
the poor general, the more effectually do you remove the ground of 
this objection. "What is the case in Scotland, where ail the chil- 
dren of the poor are regularly instructed in parish schools? Are 
they above their work in consequence of being taught? By no 
means. They are the most orderly and industrious class of peo- 
ple in the united kingdom; and you may depend upon it, the poof 
people of this country, if properly and nang instructed in 
what is necessary for them in their rank of life, would be equally 
humble, orderly, and industrious.” (P. 94—100.) . 


‘The whole of this address does credit to the good sense and 
practical wisdom of its author, and we join in the wish expressed 
in a subjoined note by Mr. Iremonger, that it may be printed in 
a detached form, and widely circulated. 

Much good advice is contained in the addresses to parents; 
and we would wish in particular to recommend the following en- 
forcement of parental responsibility to general attention. 


«¢ Remember the solemn account you must one day give before 
the awful Judge of quick and dead. Consider that the children 
entrusted to your care will be strictly required at your hands; and 
that if their destruction be owing to your neglect, their blood 
will rest on your heads, Strive, therefore, to bring them up in 
the nurture and fear of the Lord. Use your endeavours to lead 
them in the right way, and let your example be to them for good, 
and not for evil. Be frequent and earnest in prayer to the throne 
of grace, that they may be preserved long from all the tempta- 
tions of the world, the flesh, and the devil: that the seed now 
sown in their infant minds may be watered by the dew of heaven, 
and bear fruit unto life everlasting. Thus may you humbly hope 
for comfort during life, and peace of conscience in the hour of 
death; and that having seen your children adorn their high and 
holy profession here on earth, you may be able to stand ih the 
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last great day, and to say with joy and confidence—‘ Behold me, 
Lord, and the children whom thou hast given me.” 


The last of these addresses contains some useful hints to school- 
masters, or school-mistresses, under instruction in the new system 
of education. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to a discussion on the best mode 
of applying the Madras system to the education of the female 
poor, who are much indebted to the author for the very close 
attention which he seems to have paid to this part of his subject. 
Indeed, the minute information about ‘‘ straw plat, coarse and 
fine marking, binding petticoats, sewing gathers,’ &c. would 
have led us to suspect that the title of M. A. included arts not 
strictly academical, had it not been for an acknowledgment of 
advice and information from some female friends in this part of 
the “ Suggestions.” We really think no part of the volume more 
creditable to the author than this, because it marks so decidedly 
his paramount wish to be useful; and we can assure those of 
our readers, who are anxious to form schools on the new system 
for the benefit of the female sex, that they cannot apply to a bet- 
ter source for guidance as to their mode of proceeding. In the 
account of different female schools, which forms part of this 
chapter, we meet with a phenomenon which puts in a strong 
point of view the great leading feature of Dr. Bell’s improved 
system (p. 157). “It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
mistress of this (the Hereford) school cannot herself read. She 
was elected from her knowledge of work, and the excellence of 
her general character.” The fact also bears pretty strong testi- 
mony to the diligence of the ladies who superintend this esta- 
blishment, as well as to what we may call the judicious boldness 
which marked their choice. 

The seventh chapter affords good instruction as to the best 
mode of deriving benefit from endowed schools. The making 
admission into them a reward of good conduct in the new schools, 
which thus assume a probationary character, seems a particularly 
desirable one. The author here also, with that evident feeling 
of real interest which gives a pleasing character to his whole 
work, follows the scholars beyond the walls of the: school, and 
points out a method of retaining a hold upon them after their en- 
trance into life, and influencing them to the practice of the good 
principles which have been inculcated upon their minds. It is 


not a matter of mere speculation, but has been adopted in the 
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Circus-streat school at Liverpool; the regulations of which, on 
this point, will be found in the 179th page of the “ Suggestions.” 

The remainder of this useful volume contains a great deal of 
matter calculated to obviate the difficulties which are often met 
with in the first institution of schools on the improved system, 
and also to prevent the evils arising from their mismanagement. 
In the first class may be reckoned the hints on the subject of 
building school-rooms, which are’accompanied by a drawing of 
some plans, with accurate estimates annexed. The latter’ con- 
sists of directions in the choice of .school-masters, an exhortation 
to unwearied attention on the part of the visitors, and some very 
necessary advice with respect to the prejudices of parents, not 
the least of the stumbling-blocks, which caution only’can avoid, 
and discretion surmount. The miscellaneous observations in the 
tenth chapter have the same character, and its concluding pas- 
sages relate to a subject of such importance in the present day 
that we are tempted to quote them. 


“ ‘Want of room in the places of worship belonging to our es- 
tablished Church has long si an acknowledged and lamentable 
fact, and though, in some few instances, individual munificence, 
or public spirit, may have been the means of diminishing the evil, 
still its existence at all, where so close and indissoluble a connex- 
ion subsists between the Church and State, is a mortifying and 
painful reflection. To cement and strengthen, if it were possi- 
ble, this union, should be the object of all who are concerned in 
our present national undertaking, and there is surely an imperious 
call on the constituted authorities of every town, where a school 
on the new plan is established, to give it their decided support 
and sanction. It is thus, by cordially co-operating with the 
clergy, and exerting their influence, as well as the means they 
possess, of extending and encouraging the pious work, that its 
success may be materially forwarded. When they witness, as 
they may do at the present moment, in many of the large towns, 
the want of sufficient room to admit into our Churches the chil- 
dren now under instruction, when they look forward to the daily 
wcreasimg numbers brought up in the doctrine and discipline of 
the established Church, they may, in their corporate capacity, 
assisted by the representations of the clergy, second and promote 
any legislative measures for the removal of this growing evil, at- 
tended as it is with so many mischievous consequences. If any 
consideration were wanting to awaken, and to bring into action 
the energies of those who can by their influence, by their situa- 
tion, or by their authority, conduce to the attainment of this de- 
sirable object, it is the reflection that we are now most laudibly 
engaged in attaching the rising generation to our established 
Church, in bringing them up, from their earliest years, habitually 
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to frequent our public worship; and shall we leave them, in after 
life, for want of the proper means of attendance, to desert that 
very establishment to which we are now teaching them to cling, 
as to an affectionate parent? Shall we leave them, after they 
have been accustomed to adore their Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, according to the liturgy of our most excellent Church, 
to go whither inclination or chance may lead them, because we 
are unable to provide room for them? Let us not be such ene- 
mies to ourselves, but let us follow up the good work we have 
begun, by providing in time against an evil, which, if suffered to 
continue, may prevent the very end we are anxious to produce ! 
We should invariably bear in mind, what was the original object 
in the formation of the national society—it was not merely to 
give education, abstractedly considered, to the rising generation; 
it was not merely to extend and promote a system of education, 
far surpassing any oy mode of. instruction; but, in a more 
important point of view, it was to employ that excellent system 
to the best of purposes, viz. the training up the infant poor of 
this country, in the sound and genuine principles of the esta- 
blished Church. On this ground, if on no other, it cannot be 
too strongly urged, that every school, conducted on Dr. Bell’s 
system, should either, by immediate correspondence with the ge- 
neral committee, or through a diocesan or district institution, 
connect itself with the national society. Their plan of union is 
before the public—they seek no control over the internal manage- 
ment of any school—they ask only concurrence with their general 
principles. Our end is the same, and should not the means we 
take to effect that end be uniform? Should not the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of those, who have bestowed their time 
and talents on this laudable object, be employed, in order to bring 
it to as great a state of perfection as possible? Can the extent 
to which it is carried be either known, or appreciated, except by hav- 
ing one central point to which we can all have recourse ? one stand- 
ard erected around which we can all flock? Those little deviations, 
which fancy may suggest, or local circumstances will require, 
though it may be advisable to check them as much as possible, do 
not in the least prevent the friends of the establishment from co- 
operating as a body, and by putting forth their whole strength, to 
ensure the ultimate and entire success of the great end proposed. 
To the national society should be confided the means of perfecti 

the work that is begun; supported and assisted by the collective 
abilities of the managers of the different societies already esta- 
blished, they will rejoice to accomplish their great work on a 
scale commensurate with its importance, and to produce that 


peace and prosperity within the walls of our Jerusalem, which ~ | 


can alone be procured by its being at unity im itself!” (P. 262.) 


A clear synopsis of the Madras system in question and answer, 
and a catalogue of all the schools formed upon it, conclude this 
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volume, which forms a valuable accession to the stock of informa- 
tion before the public on this interesting subject, and will be found 
particularly useful as a guide by those, the remoteness of whose 


situation renders access to the primary sources of informatio dif- 
ficult. 


————e > ae ——— 


From the Quarterly Review. 


A New Coverine to the Ve.ver Cusnion. S8vo. pp. 180. Lon- 
don. Gale, Curtis, and Fenner. 1815. 


Tue fate of the Church of England is somewhat singular. By 
a memorable exertion of her courage and learning, she delivered 
herself from the corruptions of the papacy, and proved the neces- 
sity of aseparation. ‘The vindication of her cause went on, while 
the blood of her martyrs was shed; and at length her constancy 
was rewarded with that legal settlement which followed and 
justified her claims to a national independence. Such an event 
could not but call forth the bitterest hostility of the church from 
which she had departed. Accordingly, in the vocabulary of Rome, 
every degrading, every opprobrious term has been heaped on our 
Protestantism. It is the fountain of all mischief, civil and religi- 
ous. In the one case, it has loosened the ancient bonds of society 
through the encouragement given to resistance ; and in the other, 
it is the parent of ecclesiastical dissension. Nor are these re- 
proaches confined to the age which gave birth to them. They still 
subsist ; and we are viewed by Roman Catholics, even in our own, 
country, with the same odium which fell, though with a more fatal 
effect, upon our forefathers. 

But while these consequences have arisen from the assertion of 
our independence on a foreign church, aceusations of the most 
astonishing nature have been brought against us at home, and we 
are treated by many of our sectaries as if we were still immersed 
in the corruptions of the papacy! When we issued from the bosom 
of Rome, we asserted together our freedom and our principles : 
and the ancestors of churehmen and dissenters were happy to live 
and die in one communion, On the foundation then laid for her, 
the Church of England has always stood; and her constancy is 
proved by the continuance of her government and discipline, and 
by the uniformity of doctrine maintained in her Liturgy. But the 
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love of change soon began to appear, and the influence of another 
foreign church, reformed on different principles, soon became vi- 
sible in our own. Alterations were first demanded on unimportant 
matters, in the dress of the officiating minister, in the posture of 
the worshipper, and other circumstances which hitherto had beer 
unnoticed, or were not deemed of sufficient consequence to require 
a separation of communion. The impulse, thus excited, rapidly 
increased. ‘The smallest points were soon swelled, by the spirit 
of party, into cogent reasons of dissent. Doctrines too, which 
had hitherto been acknowledged as scriptural, and deemed satis- 
factory to the conscience, were declared unholy or imperfect. En- 
thusiasm was promoted, and separate congregations were formed ; 
till at length the Church of England was doomed to hear from 
those who had now withdrawn from her communion, the same 
charges which they had once justly poured in common on the 
Church of Rome! This spirit of innovation still subsists, and with 
more than its former noxiousness. The original ground of our 
Reformation was national. The principle is now denied: and, in 
the present age, the liberty of dissent is become so wanton, that 
the privilege has been claimed as merely personal, and any indivi- 
dual proiessing opinions, never yet held by himself or any other, 
ia his own church. 

These principles appear in all their insolence and malignity in 
the publication before us. In our last number some account was 
given of the Velvet Cushion; and thither we must refer our rea- 
ders for the plan and object of the work. The present professes to 
be an extension of its history, and a correction of its principles. 
The Cushion had related the. events which had befallen it during 
the chief part of the period from the Reformation to the present 
age. But whatever was its experience, it was left within the pale 
of an ecclesiastical establishment. It is deemed necessary, there- 
fore, to remove it from thence to a more evangelical situation, 
and for this purpose the Cushion is made to continue its tale. 


“If any person should hereafter discover this series cf papers, 
which before terminated rather abruptly, he will, perhaps, con- 
clude from the motto which I have chosen to prefix to the follow- 
ing narrative, that my views of things have been completely and 


somewhat suddenly onangre Such is, indeed, the fact; and . ~ 
0 


though certain persons of fashion may possibly start with horror 


at the idea of any body changing their religion, and think that 
Iam either become insane or enfeebled in my faculties by the 
palsy of extreme old age, I must assure them, that neither is the 
casegeno derangement oceurred ; for though the vicissitudes 
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I have suffered might naturally enough be supposed likely to 
prosper such an effect on stronger heads than mine, it is my 

appiness to enjoy all the vigour of renovated youth. A cursory 
survey of my exterior will prove that I have fallen into new 


hands, whose magic touch has clothed me afresh—concealed the 
decays of age—and, I assure you, cured them too by the dexterous 
application of anew neat covering, I feel like the fabled phenix 
rising from the ashes, or the eagle new fledged with the feathers 
and pinions of youth and beauty, at the end of a hundred years. 
The fast rooted prejudices of centuries seem burnt down or moul- 
dered away, and new sentiments, new feelings, new pleasures, 
have proved the happy results of anew covering.” (P.48, 49.) 


These glories are not obtained by the Cushion till after several 
removes, and its final happiness is to be purchased by a “ commit- 
tee of dissenters.” Of course, it is far more pleased with this than 
with any former situation. Now too it has the happiness of at- 
tracting converts from the establishment itself. The very “ church- 
wardens,” who had so long loved it, and regretted its removal, 
come to “ gaze upon its altered aspect ;” and others are, by de- 
grees, allured within the “ dissenting walls.” Here, indeed, the 
Cushion wishes to repose as in its final home ; and it witnesses the 
only pure and true doctrine in the “ pulpit of the Reverend Mr. 
D———-,, the present much esteemed minister of the congrega- 
tion.” 

Such is the general outline of this publication. As to the man- 
ner in which it is written, it is difficult to say any thing favourable. 
The work of which it is the continuation was sufficiently wanting 
in good taste ; but all its improbabilities, its w‘ldness of plan, its 
fatiguing conversations, and quaintness of phrase are here carried 
to the extremity of endurance :—and those who are fond of deny- 
ing that the sectaries of our country are apt to be hostile to literary 
talents as incompatible with their notions of faith, may be convinced 
of their error by the present volume. Still this would be tolera- 
ble, did we not observe the most decided marks of that ignorance 
and rashness of judgment so often betrayed by dissenters, when 
they speak of the Church of, England. If we are to believe this 
writer, we might have spared ourselves the trouble of an imperfect 
reformation 3 and, in effect, we are still within the verge of popery! 
We have creeds which cannot be ‘proved to have issued from the 
mouth of Christ or his Apostles. We have forms of worship esta- 
blished by human authority, and we are called upon to determine 
whether we will follow the “ King, the Parliament, the Church, 
or Jesus.” In our Liturgy too, among other enormities, the minis- 
Vo. I. 23 
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ter is permitted to pronounce absolution to the repenting sinner ; 
and over all our departed brethren, when laid in the earth, is pro- 
nounced the same hope of the “ resurrection to eternal life!” To 
the more vulgar part of these objections it would be a needless 
waste of labour to make a particular reply. We may securely 
leave to any understanding, not perverted by party feelings, the 
interpretation of the principle on which the Church of England 
places its declaration of the forgiveness of sins. ‘There is no as- 
sumption of personal power, as in the Church of Rome: no Grand 
Penitentiary absolves in the name of a Pontiff. Every thing is re- 
solved into the will and mercy of God; and the occasional form 
permitted in the “ Office for the Sick,” is fully explained by the ge- 
neral absolution in the standing service of the church. The same 
judgment will be formed by any mind not incapable of candour, 
concerning the expression in the Burial Service. ‘The writer has, 
indeed, misquoted it for the sake of making the offence which 
he cannot find; but our “ sure and certain hope,” is declared, in 
the passage which he has mutilated, not concerning the individual, 
on whom no sentence is pronounced, but concerning the resurrec- 
tion of all good men to eternal life. Yet were it otherwise, what 
offence could fairly be taken, if the hope were openly expressed, as 
it is in another passage, that even the sinful brother whom we lay 
in the earth, may be forgiven, and that he may also become the 
object of divine mercy, at the resurrection of the just? 

Leaving, therefore, these minuter points, we will rather bestow 
some attention on the general principle now at issue between the 
Church of England and those who dissent from it, a principle on 
which depends the whole character of our reformation. The ob- 
jection to our establishment is conveyed in the description given 
by this writer of the nature of our evangelical liberty. 


“ A church of Christ is any particular community of professed 
Christians, voluntarily associated for the purpose of keeping the 
divine commandments, as appointed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
‘The object of their union is not worldly, but spiritual. They are 
attracted together by the love of Christ, actuated by the spirit of 
Christ, and obedient to the authority of Christ. They acknowledge 
* one Lord,’ and they have ‘ one Master.’ They do not take their 
religion from the pretended successor of Peter—or from reformers, 
however illustrious—or from human statutes, however command- 


ing—or from governments, however excellent, or from kings and © 


heads of the Church, however unexceptionable in private charac- 
ter, or revered as civil magistrates—‘ Cunist is all in all.? The 


term Chu rch is never used in Seriptiire in a national sense.” (P. 
170, 171. 
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This is followed by a similar attack on our forms of worship, 
on the order of Bishops, and their pretension to communicate, by 
ordination, “any kind of gift, talent, or qualification not previ- 
ously possessed 5” and the whole is closed by certain reflections, 
which may be regarded as issuing from the common body of our 
separatists. 


“ What errors, then, have subsisted in the world! How many 
human traditions have intruded into Christian worship! -What a 
cloud of inventions have darkened the holy ight from heaven, 
that sheds its glory in the sanctuary! How many Uzzahs have put 
forth a feeble and impious arm to prop the ark of God, imagining 
it required their support! How many have disfigured, while they 
intended to decorate religion, by unauthorised pomp and ceremony, 
and demeaned, while they professed to dignify the Son of God, by 
stripping him, so to speak, of the sackcloth of ‘ a man of sor- 


rows,’ and arraying him in the purple of an earthly potentate |” 
(P. 173.) 


To this we reply with all confidence, that we wholly disclaim 
human authority, of any kind, as the foundation of the faith and 
worship of the Church of England. These rest altogether on the 
divine will declared in the Scripture ; nor do we accept the sup- 
port of human authority, unless as subsidiary to Revelation, and 
in concurrence with it. On this principle was planted our Re- 
formation ; and it is the ignorance or the scorn of this truth which 
has led so many to conclude, that the public maintenance of a 
religious establishment is incompatible with the “ love of Christ.” 

When it became necessary to deliver our Church from the domi- 
nion of the See of Rome, and from the corruptions which had in- 
fected the pure profession of the Gospel, two methods of proceed- 
ing were presented to the agents in that great work. On one 
side was the unrestrained freedom of private opinion, which has 
been so fatally indulged by our later sectaries—opinion loosely 
and arbitrarily adopted without ecclesiastical learning, without re- 
search into the ancient practice of the Christian Church, and with- 
out a careful provision of the means of forming an enlightened 
judgment. On the other hand was the propriety of deriving assist- 
ance from the religious institutions of the primitive ages in cons 
junction with the study of the Scripture—institutions, which, on 
account of their proximity to the times of the Apostles, might ap- 
pear best adapted to the wants of a Church desirous of re-establish- 
ing itself on the purest models. The preference was justly given 
to the latter mode, since it offered the surest standard of faith and 
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discipline, and, while it satisfied the conscience as to the more ini- 
portant points relating to God, held out the best defence of the 
Church of England against its enemies. And unquestionably in 
no subsequent age of our establishment have the literature and 
history of the first three centuries of the Christian Church, from 
the time of the Apostles, been so effectually studied and so care- 
fully taught as in the period immediately following the first acts of 
our Reformation. It was, indeed, one distinguished mark of Divine 
Providence, that so many materials had been preserved as the 
means of ascertaining the points in question. These were to be 
sought for in the mixed mass of the histories and controversies of 
the Church, as well as in the evangelical doctrines positively taught 
during the early ages; and they were amply furnished in the long 
and illustrious list of writers, from Clement, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp, to Eusebius and Sulpicius Severus, to Chrysostom and Am- 
brose, to Basil, the Gregories, and Jerom. Hence resulted the 
discovery of the usages and sentiments of the early church in illus- 
tration of the letter of Scripture, and the labours of the Apostles. 
Now was ascertained the general reception of that doctrine and 
discipline which, from so early a prevalence, must be supposed 
most consonant with the views of the inspired founders of the ori- 
ginal churches, Of this the more prominent points were the Di- 
vinity of Christ, with the solemn remembrance of his death, resur- 
rection, and ascension; the baptism of infants in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; the sole worship of the Deity thus 
interpreted ; the free use of the Scriptures, and the establishment 
of collective assemblies of the faithful; the celebration of the 
Lord’s Day, and the Episcopal government, visible in every region 
of the world to which the Gospel had been carried ;—a govern- 
ment, however, exhibiting no traces of the tyranny of one over the 
ecclesiastical rights and just independence of different and distant 
nations. These may be called the common notions of the primi- 
tive Church: and they had on the minds of our reformers that in- 
fluence which was due to so prevalent and so unsuspected a tes- 
timony. They were in full agreement withthe Scripture itself, 
and hence they drew the authority which was attributed to them. 
That there were shades of difference indeed, on certain points, be- 
tween several of the writers of those ages, is not to be doubted; 


but these do not affect the conclusion which was drawn; nor can | 


it be denied, that from the primitive writings taken together, the 
genera} state of the Christian Church is satisfactorily ascertained 
during the ages in question. If it be asked, whether there were 
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not individuals in those ages who set the example of that license 
which is now so loudly claimed, and who ventured to produce their 
private opinions on the ground of personal choice alone,—we an- 
swer, that there were several; but that their cases have the most. 
powerful tendency to discredit the cause which they are intended 
to support: for who were they ?—persons on whom the brand of 
heresy was fixed by the general judgment of Christian antiquity ; 
and hence we are able. to discover, beyond contradiction, the 
sentiments and condition of the Church at large in its earlier and 
purer state, before the papacy was formed, and before the intermix- 
ture of civil and religious interests under an establishment could 
have produced those evils which some are so prone to attribute to 
any secular maintenance of the Gospel. This fully appears from the 
writings of Ireneus, Epiphaneus, Tertullian, and others who were 
expressly engaged in the refutation of heresies: and their testimony 
is still more valuable, as they were only the precursors of those 
councils which were afterwards assembled, when certain private 
opinions began to threaten a wider mischief, and when it became 
necessary to protect the purity of the faith by the collective judg- 
ment of Bishops, summoned together from the whole Christian 
world. It is impossible, therefore, with any regard to truth, te 
maintain that the articles of faith declared by those councils were 
human inventions, or imposed merely by human authority, since 
it is obvious that the anxiety of the councils was to place them on 
the original foundation of Scripture, and to appeal to the general 
reception of them by the Church before the heretical opinions 
sprang up, against which their judgment was directed. This was 
eminently proved in the councils of Nice and Constantinople. 
The standard to which they had recourse was that of Scripture and 
Christian antiquity: they appealed to the latter as exhibiting the 
best testimony of the interpretation of the Scripture in the ages 
immediately following that of the Apostles; they declared that no 
novelties, subversive of the truth, should be admitted, and in one of 
their canons professed that this was done through an unshaken at- 
tachment to the ancient tenets and usages of the Church. Te 
apxaice 1m xperearw. Can. 6. Nic. Syn. 

This general statement of the principles of our Reformation may 
be sufficient to expose the ignorant malevolence of the writer be- 
fore us. We will only add, that perhaps it is Daillé, who has taught 
so many of our sectaries to believe, at least to affirm, that the go- 
vernment and discipline of our Church were invented in a compara- 


tively late age, and that their principal support was human authe- 
\ 
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rity.* But these persons are too much heated to make an obvious 
distinction. ‘The testimony of early writers, and of councils, as 
to the state of the Church, is no proof, in itself, of the human ori- 
gin of ecclesiastical practice. On the contrary, it appears from 
the same testimony, that the faith and government, which it is now 
attempted to degrade, had been in full vigour from the times of the 
Apostles; and the appeals to this fact are a convincing argument, 
not of the late creation of the tenets of the Church, but of their 
Apostolical descent. 


* Yet Daillé openly professes his admiration of the Church of England 
and its Reformation. “ Anglicanam ego ecclesiam exoticis, pravis, su- 
perstitiosis cultibus, errorisbusque aut impiis aut periculosis egregie 
ex scripturarum coclestium norma purgatam, tot tamque illustribus mar- 
tyriis probatam, pietate in Deum, in homines caritate, laudatissimisque 
bonorum operum exemplis abundantem, lztissimo doctissimorum ac sapi- 
entissimorum virorum proventu jam 3 Reformationis principio ad hodi- 
erna usque tempora florentem, equidem eo quo debui loco ac numero ha- 
bui hactenus, ac dum vivam habebo: Ejus honos, nomen, laudes semper 
apud me manebunt. Testes mez hujus de prestantissima illa ecclesia ex- 
istimationis possum laudare non paucos, neque contemnendos viros. Ita- 
que, qui hac mente, hoc animo hactenus fui, non potui non judicare insig- 
nem mihi ab iis fieri injuriam qui mecum sic agant quasi de Britannica, 
vel Ecclesia, vel Reformatione, male sentiam.”—De Cult. Lat. It is true, 


that, in his zeal against the See of Rome, he has, in many instances, urged 
certain objections which also affectus. For his inconsistencies, Daillé 
himself must be answerable; but it is proper that those who will see no- 
thing but abuses, should yet know, that no acknowledgments more posi- 
tive, nopraises more splendid can easily be drawn from any writer than 


those which are bestowed by this idol of sectarian spleen on the Church of 
England, 
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A Comparative View of the Cuurcurs of Enctanp and Rome. 
By Hersert Marsn, D. D. F. R.S. Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. S8vo. pp. 250. Cam- 
bridge. J. Smith. 1814. 


P ERHAPS the history of the world presents no fact which 
shows so strongly the infatuation, the subtlety, and profligacy of 
the human mind, as the rise and progress of the papa! system. 
We are astonished at the skill, the energy, and perseverance with 
which the Church of Rome worked her way to supreme power. 
We stand aghast at the impiety, blasphemy, and cruelty which she 
so systematically practised for the accomplishment of her nefarious 
schemes. ‘The Christian, in contemplating such a scene, is almost 
shaken from his faith; until turning to those parts of Scripture in 
which the tyranny and corruptions of popery are clearly predicted, 
he recognizes the mysterious dispensation of Providence, and 
adores in submissive silence. The very fact, so often quoted by the 
infidel in derision of Christianity, only serves, when viewed in the 
light of prophecy, to disclose the imperishable foundations on 
which it rests. The tyranny and apostate superstition of the 
Romish Church are so clearly marked by Daniel, under the sym- 
bol of a little horn springing up among the ten horns of the fourth 
beast, which wears out the saints of the Must High, and thinks 
to change times and laws; as well as by St. Paul in his descrip- 
tion of the man of sin,—that they have more the appearance of 
history than of prophecy. St. John represents to us the same 
apostacy and persecution, under the symbol of a woman flying 
from the face of the dragon into the wilderness, where she con- 
tinues for a time and times, and the dividing of time ; under that 
of witnesses prophesying in sackcloth for the period of one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty days; under that of the holy city 
trodden down for the space of forty-two months; and that of a 
beast with seven heads and ten horns, which continues in power 
during the same period of forty-two months, making war upon 
the saints, and overcoming them. Now all these periods exactly 
correspond with one another, and also with that which Daniel 
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ascribes to the duration of the persecuting little horn of the Ro- 
man beast; insomuch that commentators generally unite in con- 
sidering them as referring to a period of apostacy from the true 
faith, as well as of persecution of sincere Christians, which is to 
last precisely 1260 years. If this period began to run, according 
to the opinion of Mr. Faber, in the year 606, when Boniface was 
declared universal head of the Christian Church by the emperor 
Phocas, and armed with power to enferce his pretensions; it 
would seem that the period is drawing rapidly to a close, and that 
the redemption of the Church is, of course, nigh at hand. 

We are led to a similar conclusion in contemplating the present 
state of the Christian world. The signs of the times are so legi- 
ble that it is impossible to misunderstand them. Popery has, li- 
terally, had its day. Calculated for an age of ignorance, it shrinks 
and perishes when approached by the torch of knowledge. When 
France became enlightened, she infallibly became infidel. Throw- 
ing off the blasphemous nonsense of Popery, her literati knew 
not how to distinguish it from pure Christianity ; but passed, at 
once, into complete scepticism. And the apostacy would have been 
universal but for the blessed event of the Reformation. Where 
do you see the human mind assert its true dignity, and freedom 
of inquiry at once invigorate its powers, and conduct it to reli- 
sious and moral truth, but in the countries of Protestant Europe? 
Papal Europe is sunk in the lowest ignorance and bigotry, or is 
overwhelmed with infidelity. Even in Portugal and Spain, where 
the Romish faith still reigns among the uninstructed and besotted 
multitude, a great proportion of those who have attained to any 
mental cultivation, are disguised sceptics. They deride in secret 
the religion to which they publicly conform; regarding it very 
generally, in fact, as a mere engine for keeping the populace 
in awe. If we turn to England, we find learning, piety, and 
morals uniting to adorn and elevate the human character. There 
we see religion in its purity; inviting and enduring the severest 
investigation ; and thus receiving the homage of the most en- 
lightened minds. ‘The established Church of England has ever 
been the bulwark of the Reformation, and the terror of Popery. 
All the engines of malice and of subtlety have been put in motion 


to destroy her. And notwithstanding the repeated and long-con- . - 


tinued disappointment of the hopes of Papists, they still continue 
to indulge in sanguine anticipations ef her downfall. “ To with- 
stand the torfefit,” says Mr. Gandolphy, “ which is now set in 
against this frabric, it should have been built upon a rock, which 
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“at is not: it must, therefore, pass away, like all establishments 
raised on a sandy foundation.” 

The hopes of the Papists, indeed, are uncommonly sanguine, 
at this moment, in England; they have ventured to challenge the 
Protestant Church to the combat. An extensive discussion has 
taken place, and the impious and degrading doctrines and worship 
of popery have been fully exposed. Controversy, however it 
may be sometimes abused, is, undoubtedly, favourable, in the 
end, to the cause of truth. The investigation, which the Roman- 
ists have thus challenged, will only serve, by laying more and 
more open the folly and absurdity of their pretensions, to produce 
their more speedy downfall. A flood of light has been poured 
upon the subject by a host of excellent writers; and, among the 
rest, by the. learned author of the publication which we proceed 
now to introduce to our readers. 

Dr. Marsh proposes to compare the Churches of England and 
Rome with one another in three respects. I. As to doctrine. 2. 
As to the principles which. they respectively hold in reference to 
Church ceremonies. 3. As to the principles on which they act 
in the exercise of ecclesiastical authority. 

1. As to Doctrine.—The Church of England ‘and the Church 
of Rome differ from one another, radically, as to the foundation 
en which they build their articles. of faith, The Church of Eng- 
land builds on Scripture alone. The Church of Rome builds on 
Scripture and Tradition, She divides the word of God into 
two great branches; the written word, and the wnwritten word, 
The written word is only another name for Scripture. The un- 
written word consists of such religious doctrines as were delivered 
by Jesus Christ, or by the Holy Spirit, to the Apostles, and by 
them communicated orally to their disciples. It is called the un- 
written word, inasmuch as it was not reduced to writing by its au- 
thors.. Now, imdeed, it is in writing; being contained, we are 
told, in the works of the Fathers, and in the decrees of General 
Councils. 

These two great branches of the word of God, according to the 
Church of Rome, are equal to, and independent of one another ; 
setting forth the divine will with precisely the same authority. 
They are distinct streams issuing from one fountain. Nay, the 
Church of Rome is not satisfied with placing Tradition on a level 
with Scripture—in practice she even reduces the latter to a state of 
inferiority and dependence. She tells us, not only that there are 
some religious truths which-are contained in Tradition, and pot in 
Vou. £. 24 
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Scripture; and that Scripture, consequently, is an imperfect rule 
of faith ;—but that Scripture is frequently altogether unintelli- 
gible without the explanatory aid of Tradition. This last is re- 
presented as setting forth with perfect clearness what is often 
only obscurely hinted in the written word Thus Tradition be- 
comes a rule for the interpretation of Scripture ; and the com- 
ment being equally divine with the text, the Romanists, in apply- 
ing it, think themselves authorized to assume a very extensive 
range. In this way does Scripture sink, in effect, into a subor- 
dinate rule of faith; while Tradition becomes the supreme rule. 
The advocates of the Church of Rome, indeed, go so far as to 
say that the Gospel, without wmwritten Tradition, is an empty 
hame, er words without sense.* Scripture, then, in the hands of 
the Church of Rome, becomes, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, a mere nose of wax, to which, with the aid of Tradi- 
tion, any shape almost may be given. 

Of what has been said we will now exhibit the proofs. 

We will first appeal to the writings of some distinguished Di- 
vines of the Romish Church, and then cite the decisive decrees 
of the Council of Trent. 

What says Cardinal Bellarmine, the great champion of the pa- 
pacy ? 

3 His treatise on “ the Word of God,” will give us fall imfor- 
mation. He divides the word of God into two great branches— 
the written word, or Scripture; and the unwritten word, or Tra- 
dition. Now, the word of God cannot but be equal to the word 
ef God. It is entirely immaterial in what mode this word is con- 
veyed; any thing which possesses its sanction must be acknow- 
ledged to be divine. The simple statement and division of his 
subject, therefore, show that Bellarmine did not consider Scrip- 
ture as the sole standard of faith; but connected Tradition with 
it, as equally sacred and authoritative. Bellarmine proceeds to 
divide Tradition mte three great branches—Divine, Apostolical, 
and Ecclesiastical. Ecclesiastical tradition, however, has no re- 
lation to the present subject; it consists, simply, of customs or 
ceremonies of the Church which have long prevailed, and is not 
@t all connected with Tradition as a rule of faith.t Under the 


* See the language of Bellarmine in the fourth book of his treatise 
“on the Word of God.” Sine traditionibus non scriptis Evangelium 
‘esse purum nomen, id est, esse taritum voces et ‘verba sine sensu.” 

¢ Great confusion has been introduced into this subject by the vague 
use of the term “ Tradition.” Taken dterally, it signifies, ‘simply, a 
hing delivered from one person ‘to another. ‘In this sense, it is just as 
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head of Divine Tradition Bellarmine includes certain doctrines 
taught by Jesus Christ to his Apostles; and under that of Aposto- 
lical Tradition, doctrines conveyed to them by the immediate 
suggestion of thé Holy Spirit ;—which doctrines, however, ‘they 
never reduced to writing. In each case the Tradition is de- 
rived from a divine source, and flows through an apostolical 
channel. So that the whole unwritten doctrine may ‘be desig- 
nated either by the title “ Divine Tradition;” er by the «title, 
“ Apostolical Tradition.” ‘Divine Tradition may well compre- 
hend not.only those doctrines which were taught by Jesus Christ, 
but those also which were suggested by the Holy Spirit. Apos- 
tolical Tradition, in the same way, is not more calculated to 
mark out those doctrines which were communicated to the Apos- 
tles by the Holy Spirit, than those which they received from 
the lips of their divine Master himself. 

But let us proceed to give a few specific passages from the 
works of Bellarmine that will show unequivocally the doctrine 
which he taught on the subject before us. “ We assert, that the 
necessary doctrine, whether relating to faith, or to morals, is 
not all expressly contained in Scripture ; and, therefore, that be- 
side the written word of God, there is a necessity for an unwritten 
word, that is, the divine and apostolical traditions. But -they, (the 
Protestants) teach, that all things necessary to faith and morals are 
contained in the Scriptures ; and, therefore, that there is no need 
of any unwritten word.” “ The total rule of faith is the word of 
God, or his revelation to the Church; which is divided into twe 
partial rules, Scripture and Tradition.......Since Scripture is 
not a total, but a partial rule, the consequence is, that it does 
not comprise all things; and, therefore, that there are seme 
things relating to faith which are not contained in it.”* What 
could be more explicit? We have a fotal rule of faith made up 


applicable to written as to wnwritten doctrine. But, in its appropriate 
meaning, it designates an unwritten word of God, as:contradistinguished 
from his written word. This unwritten word again is divided into the 
two great branches of Divine Traditions, and Apostolical Traditions; the 
former comprehending such doctrines as were communicated to the 
Apostles by Jesus Christ himself; the other, such as were suggested to 
them immediately by the Holy Spirit. But still further, the word Tradi- 
tion is sometimes applied to ceremonies which, according to the Roman- 
ists, have, passe and by tacit consent, acquired the force of a law. 


This is called Ecclesiastical Tradition. Now, .unless we carefully distin- 
ish these different kinds of Tradition from one another, we can never 
pe the subject clearly, or even intelligibly. 
* See Bellarmine’s Treatise on “ the Word of God.” Book iv. chap. 22. 
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of two partial rules, Scripture and Tradition. Scripture is ex- 
pressly declared not to contain the whole of the necessary doc- 
trine. There are articles of faith, which it is important and ne- 
cessary that we should believe, that are not to be found in Scrip- 
ture, and for which we are obliged to have recourse to the un- 
written word, as it is presented to us in the writings of the Fa- 
thers. 

But not only does Bellarmine place the unwritten upon a 
level with the written word: He reduces the latter to a state of 
dependance upon the former, which may well be entitled a state 
of vassalage. He represents Scripture as frequently so obscure 
and unintelligible that, without the aid of Tradition, it cannot 
be interpreted. The former, he tells us, sets forth imperfectly 
and obscurely, what the latter exhibits both clearly and fully. 
Thus while Scripture and Tradition are professedly placed upon 
equal ground, things are so managed as to make Tradition the 
paramount rule of faith. 

Bossuet, in his “ Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church in Matters of Controversy,” thus writes: “ Jesus Christ 
having laid the foundation of his Church by preaching; the 
unwritten word was, consequently, the first rule of Christian- 
ity. And when the writings of the New Testament were added 
to it, its authority was not forfeited on that account: which 
makes us receive, with equal veneration, all that has been taught 
by the Apostles, whether in writing, or by word of mouth. ..... 
Our adversaries should not be surprised, if we, who are so 
earnest in collecting all that our fathers have left us, do pre- 
serve the deposit of Trapirion as carefully as that of the Scrir- 
TURES.” 

But although we may collect from the writings of distin- 
guished divines of the Church of Rome, the probable state of 
her opinions, we can ascertain those opinions, with certainty, 
only by consulting her authoritative declarations. Let the appeal 
then be made to the decrees of the Council of Trent, which 
all papists recognize as a lawful General Council, under the 
supernatural guidance of the Holy Spirit; and whose decrees 


they receive as infallible in all matters relating to faith “and 
morals. | 


The first among the decrees relating to Scripture and Tradition 
‘was passed on the 8th of April, 1546. 


“ This sacred, ecumenical, and general Synod of Trent, law- 


fully assembled in the Holy Spirit, and presided over by the three 
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Legates of the Apostolic See, having this object perpetually in 
view; that, errors being removed, the real purity of the Gospel 
may be preserved in the Churchs which, promised aforetime by 
the Prophets in the Holy Scriptures, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, first promulgated by his own mouth, and afterwards 
ordained to be preached to every creature by the Apostles, as be- 
ing a fountain both of saving truth and instruction of manners; 
knowing further, that this truth and instruction is contained in the 
written books, and in the unwritten traditions, which, having been 
received by the Apostles, either from the mouth of Christ himself, 
or from the dictates of the Holy Spirit, were handed down, and 
transmitted even to us; following the example of the orthodox 
Fathers, receives and venerates, with sentiments of equal piety 
and reverence, all the books-as well of the Old as of the New Tes- 
tament, since one God was the author of them both, and also the 
Trapittons, relating as well to faith as to morals, in as much as 
coming either from the mouth of Christ himself, or dictated by 
the Holy Spirit, they have been preserved in the Catholic Church 
in uninterrupted succession.”* ...... “ If any one shall not re- 
ceive, as sacred and canonical, those entire books, with “all their 
parts, so as they are usually read in the Catholic Church, and 
contained in the ancient Vulgate Latin edition, or shall knowingly 
and designedly contemn the aforesaid Traprrions, let him be ac- 
cursed. Let all men, therefore, understand, in what order and 
method, this Synod, after laying the foundation of a Confession 
of Faith, is about to proceed, and what éestimonies and authorities 
it chiefly intends to use for the confirmation of doctrines, and the 
establishment of morals in the Church.”+ 

Thus the Church of Rome receives, with equal piety and rever- 
ence, both the unwritten and the written word. And why does 


* Canones et Decreta sacrosancti, wcumenici, et Generalis Concilii 
Tridentini: sub Paulo HI. Julio HI. Pio IV. Pontificibus Maximis. In- 
dex Dogmatum et Reformationis. Roma, apud Paulum Manutium Aldi 
F, M. D. LXIV. fol. pag. xx. ed. 1564. 

“$ Ibid. p. xxi. The preface to the Roman Catechism,+ another docu- 
ment from which we may ascertain with certainty the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, divides the word of God. in the same manner with the 
decree of the Council of Trent, into the written word or Scripture, and 
the unwritten word or Tradition. “ Omnis Doctrine ratio, quz fidelibus 


tradenda est, verso Der continetur, quod in scRIPTURAM TRADITIONESQUE 
distributum est. 


_.¢ It is entitled, Catechismus Romanus, ex Decreto Concilit Tridentini, et 
PHY. Pontificis Maximi jussu primum editus. 
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she so receive them? Because they alike proceed either from the 
mouth of Christ himself, or from the dictates of the Holy Spirit. 
The Council of Trent is not more ready to assert the equal au- 
thority of Scripture and Tradition than to avail itself of the posi- 
tion. Accordingly, the doctrines which are laid down in the sub- 
sequent decrees are sometimes grounded upon Scripture and Tra- 
dition together ; sometimes upon Tradition alone. Sometimes in 
the beginning of a decree Scripture and Tradition are both 
brought forward ; while, at the close, as if from a conviction that 
Scripture contains nothing favourable on the subject, Tradition 
alone is mentioned. We meet, too, with strong examples of the 
state of vassalage in which Scripture is brought to Tradition in the 
<reed and practice of the Romish Church. 
It may be well to give a few examples under each of these 
heads. : 
In the fifth and sixth sessions of the Council, decrees were 
passed on the subject of Original Sin, and on that of Justification ; 
for which an appeal is made both to Scripture and Tradition. Jus- 
tification is described as a doctrine, “Quam sel justitize Christus 
Jesus, fidei nostre auctor et consummator, docuit, Apostoli tradi- 
derunt, et Catholica ecclesia, spiritu sancte suggerente, perpetuo 
retinuit.” In the preface to the Canons of the seventh Session, 
which relate to the seven Sacraments, the appeal is made to the 
Scripturarum doctrina, and the Apostolice traditiones. In the 
thirteenth Session a decree was passed on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; the fourth and fifth chapters of which relate’ to 
Transubstantiation and the Worshipping of the Host. -Transub- 
stantiation is described as “ the conversion of the whole substance 
of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the substance of his blood.” 
Accordingly the Church of Rome requires an actual worshipping 
of the Host. She holds that, after consecration of the elements, 
the bread and wine no longer remain, but that the totus Christus 
is there; and that vere, realiter, et substantialiter ;—not, as some 
understand it, in signo vel fgura.* 
“ We believe,” says the Council of Trent, “ that the very same 
God is there present, whom the eternal Father sent into the world, 
and said, Let all the angels of God worship him.” 


* Here the artful Bossuet, in ‘his “ Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church,” shrinks from a fair representation ofthe fact; con- 
scious, it would seem, of the impossibility of sustaining the naked doc- 
trine of transubstantiation either by Scripture or Tradition, as well as of 
‘the glaring and impious absurdity which the doctrine involves. 
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In the fourteenth Session the doctrines of Penance and Extreme 
Unction were declared. And here we have a striking example of 
the vassalage under which Scripture, in the Church of Rome, is 
brought to Tradition. Something like an obscure hint of a doc- 
trine is cited from Scripture ; which, by:the/help of Tradition, is 
raised into a full and. clear declaration of the doctrine. For 
example, the word jcravoure, used by John the Baptist, in the 
third chapter of St. Matthew, signifies, simply, Repent ; but, by re- 
ference to Tradition, it is found to mean, Do Penance. Hence the 
word is so translated in the Rhemish Testament, and the following 
note on the word ‘ Penance,? accompanies the translation— 
“ Which word, according to the use of the Scriptures and the 
Holy Fathers, does not only signify repentance and amendment of 
life, but also punishing past sins, by fasting and such like penzten~ 
tial exercises.” | 

In the twenty-fifth Session decrees were passed relating to Pur- 
gatory, Indulgences, the Relics of Saints, and the Invocation of 
Saints. In the decree concerning Purgatory, an appeal is at first 
made both to the “ Sacred Writings,” and the “ ancient Tradition 
of the Fathers ;” while the doctrine is finally rested solely on the 
“ Holy Fathers and the Sacred Councils.” =~ 

The decree about Indulgences, and that on the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and its benefit to souls in Purgatory are grounded on Tradi- 
tion alone, without the least mention of Scripture. 

In the decree, de invocatione, veneratione, et reliquis sanctorum, 
et sacris imaginibus,” both Scripture and Apostolical Tradition 
appear to be abandoned ; appeal being made merely to the usage 
of the Church. And yet the Roman Missal contains a number oi 
collects which are grounded solely on the decree in question— 
collects which do not scruple to rest the hope of salvation not on 
the merits and mediation of Christ alone, but also on the merits 
and intercession of the Saints. ‘Take, as an example, the collect for 
St. Nicholas—“ O God, who, by innumerable miracles, hast ho- 
noured blessed Nicholas the Bishop, grant, we beseech thee, that 
by his merits and intercession, we may be delivered from eternal 
flames."* What a memorable example have we here of the pro- 


* The present practice of the Romanists of Great-Britain, on this point, 
will appear from the English Mass Book, or the Missal, published in 
London'in ‘the year 1806. In page 562 of this book there is a Collect 
which to “ the merits and intercession” of St. Patrick. In page 
570 of ‘the same work, there is an appeal to the merits and intercession of 
St. George, the Patron of England; there are also appeals to the merits 
and intercession of St, Scholastica, St. Richard of Chichester, St. Wi!- 
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fligate boldness of the Church of Rome! She has dared to erect & 
system of invocation of Saints, and of reliance on their merits 
and intercession for pardon and acceptance with God, in direct op- 
position to Scripture, which refers us for such purpose exclusively 
to the merits and intercession of Christ, upon no other foundation, 
according to her own statement, than that of Ecclesiastical usage.* 

The Church of Rome, we thus see, represents Scripture and Tra- 
dition as two equal and independent sources of divine truth; in- 
deed, while she professedly ascribes to them equal authority, in 
practice, she makes Tradition paramount to Scripture. Not only so, 
but she goes so far, in some cases, as to make both Scripture and 
Tradition yield to Ecclesiastical usage, and the authority of Holy 
Mother Church. In addition to the examples of this kind which 
have been already quoted, we may add that she places the denial 
of the cup to the Laity, in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
on the ground of her own authority, without pretending to plead 
either Scripture or Tradition for her practice. 

To the Council of Trent we may look, as has been already ob- 
served, for an authoritative declaration of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. All Catholics, says Bellarmine,t agree that the 
Pope and a General Council together, when they make decrees on 
FAITH and moRALS, are absolutely infallible. Now the Coun- 
cil of Trent was regularly convoked by papal authority; three 
commissioned Legates presided in it; and the sanction of the 
Pope was finally given to its proceedings. Upon the established 
principles of the Romish Church, therefore, it was a lawful General 
Council, acting under the infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and, of course, free from even the possibility of error. Accord- 
ingly, the decrees of the Council, relative to doctrine, are univer- 
sally received by those who profess the Romish faith. 

It may be proper to add, that the Council of Trent being the 
iast General Council assembled by the Church of Rome, it cannot 
for a moment be pretended that the present tenets of that Church 


iam Archbishop of York, St. Fidelis, St. John a Facundo, St. Juliana, St. 
Thomas Becket, and others. The Collect for St. Scholastica is in the fol- 
towing words—‘ O God, who to recommend to us innocence of life, wast 
pleased to let the soul of thy blessed virgin Scholastica ascend to Heaven 
in the shape of a dove, grant, by her merits and prayer, that we may lead 
innocent lives here, and ascend to eternal joys hereafter.” English Maas 
Book, p. 556. 

* All these extracts from the decrees of the Councilof Trent are taken, 
Dr. Marsh informs us, from an attested copy of the original edition of 
the Acts of that Council, preserved in the public library of the University 
of Cambridge. 

{ De Romano Pontifice, lib. iv. chap. 2. 
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2re not to be sought for in its decrees. Indeed, whatever a Gene- 
ral Council, lawfully convened and lawfully proceeding, enacts, 
concerning faith or morals, must continue to bind the Romanist to 
the latest period of time. Nothing can make untrue what in/alli- 
bility has once declared. But the Council of Trent being the last 
General Council assembled by the Church of Rome, and being 
universally recognized by its members as a lawful General Coun- 
oil, in every respect, we are saved the necessity of looking any 
where but to its decrees for the genuine tenets of Popery. Did our 
limits admit, we should take the liberty of introducing, at some 
length, the strange proceedings and decrees of former General 
Councils; but want of time and space must confine us, almost ex+ 
clusively, to the acts of the Council of Trent. 

Let us now turn, for a moment, to the language of the Church 
ef England. 

It was a fundamental principle of her reformation that Scrip- 
ture is the only rule of faith. 

This will abundantly appear whether we examine her Articleg, 
her Homilies, or her Liturgy. 

The Articles which treat of this point are the sixth, the twen- 
tieth, and the twenty-first. The sixth Article declares that 
‘¢ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of faith.” Not less pointed is the language of the twenti- 
eth and twenty-first Articles—“ Although the Church be a witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree any thing 
against the same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce any 
thing to be believed for necessity of salvation.” “ ‘Things ordained 
by them (General Councils) as necessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken 
eut of Holy Scripture.” 

That Scripture is the sole fountain of Christian Faith is the uni- 
form language of the Homilies. 

Take a single passage from the beginning of the first Homily as 
a specimen. “In Holy Scripture is contained God’s true word, 
setting forth his glory, and alsoman’s duty. And there is no truth 
nor doctrine necessary for our justification and everlasting salvation 


but what és or may be drawn out of that fountain and well of 
truth.” 


In the prayers of the Church of England reference is never had 


to Tradition, but always to Serighare. One. or two examples will 
Vou. f. 
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suffice. ‘ Blessed Lord, who hast "caused all Holy Scriptures to 
be written for our learning.” ‘ Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that we, through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” 

Thus, then, the Churches of England and Rome are at irrecon- 
cilable variance on the all important principle relative to the 
source from which Christian truth is to be derived. The former 
Church appeals to Seripture alone; the latter to Scripture and 
Tradition. 

Let us now descend, a little, into particulars, and we shall per- 
ceive the effects flowing from this fundamental difference. 

The fourteenth Article rejects the doctrine of “ Works of Supe- 
rogation,” which constituted one of the grossest corruptions of the 
Church of Rome ; laying the foundation of that traffic of indul- 
gences which first roused the manly spirit of Luther. But in the 
decree on the subject of indulgences, passed by the Council of 
Trent, it is to be particularly noted that appeal is made solely to the 
power of the Church “ divinely handed down to it.” 

The twenty-second Article sweeps away a mass of superstition : 
“ The Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping, and Adoration, as well of images as of reliques, and also 
the Invocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the word of God.” 

The decree relative to Purgatory, passed by the Council of 
Trents, rest the doctrine, finally, we have seen, on Tradition alone; 
although, m the beginning of the decree, Scripture and Tradition 
are deceptively connected together. In the decree of the same 
Council as to Relics and Saints, no appeal, it has been shown, is 
made to Scripture; indeed even Apostolical Tradition is aban- 
doned ; the decree being grounded simply on the usage of the 
Church. In the twenty-fifth Article, five out of the seven Sacra- 
ments of the Church of Rome are expressly rejected. Now, the 
Council of Trent, in her Canons relative to the seven Sacraments, 
appeals not merely to the Scripturarum Doctrina, but to the Apos- 
tolice Traditiones. The twenty-eighth Article treats of Transub- 
stantiation, which it rejects as not being capable of being proved by 
Holy Writ. And it has been already stated that the decree of the 
Council of Trent, on this subject, appeals not to Scripture, but to 
Tradition. The thirtieth Article condemns the practice of deny- 
ing the cup, in the Lord’s Supper, to the laity. Now, the decree 
of the Council of Trent refers, in this particular, neither te Scrip- 
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ture nor Tradition; but arrogantly resolves the matter into the 
authority of Holy Mother Church. Indeed Holy Mother Church 
here gives a fine specimen of her spirit; going the impious length 
of raising her own authority ahove even the word of God.* The 
thirty-first Article declares that “ the offering of Christ once made 
is that perfect redemption, propitiation and satisfaction for all the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual; and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin but that alone.” This is particularly le- 
velled at the doctrine of the Romish Church relative to the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass ; whichis not attempted to be supported by Scrip- 
ture, but is referred simply to the Tradition of the Apostles. 

We might proceed from a consideration of those doctrines in 
which the Church of England differs wholly from the Church of 
Rome, to the consideration of those in-which-she differs from that 
Church only in part. But here we must content ourselves with 
referring the reader to the work of Dr. Marsh, (p. 47 to 54) ; pre- 
mising, however, that we would not be understood as entirely sub- 
scribing to all the opinions advanced, in this part of his treatise, by 
the learned Professor. 

Having thus ascertained the comparative sentiments of the 
Churches of England and Rome on the subject of Scripture and 
Tradition, it remains to determine on which side the truth hes in 
this much controverted question. And here we think Dr. Marsh 
has not presented as complete a view of the subject as was to have 
been desired or expected. As far as he goes, he displays, indeed, 
his wented clearness and precision ; but he fails, it appears to us, 
to place the doctrine of Tradition, so much abused by the Romish 
Church, in its true and simple point of light. We will endeavour, 
with great deference, to supply this deficiency. 


* “ Holy Mother Church acknowledges her own authority in the admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments; and although from the commencement of the 
Christian religion the use of it under both kinds was nat uncommon, yet 
that custem having-new widely changed through the progression of time, 
the Church, induced by grave and just causes, has approved and decreed 
as a law the custom of communicating under ene kind.” 

Mark the glaring inconsistencies into which the Church of Rome has 
been betrayed on this subject. As an excuse for administering the com- 
munion to the laity under one kind, the Council of Trent says, that the 
communicant in either kind receives the whole and perfect Christ. But in 
the decree relative to Transubstantiation it is declared that the whole sub- 
stance of the bread is clianged into the substance of Christ’s body, and 
the whole substance of the wine into the substance of his-d/ood. If the whole 
substance of the bread is converted into the substance of Christ’s body, no 
part of the substance of the bread can be converted into the substance of 
his blood. How then can the receiving of the bread alone be called a 
receiving of the whole and perfect Christ. 7 

An infallible Council, it seems, may sometimes contradict itself. — 
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Suppose, for a moment, the Church of Rome to be correct in set- 
ting up Tradition as a rule of faith. Will the cause of Protestant- 
ism have any thing to fear? By no means. Let the writings of the 
three first centuries be fairly consulted, and which of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Romish Church will find support in them? Do 
we meet there with the pretended supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome ; with the doctrine of infallibility, whether of a single man, 
or of General Councils, or of both united ; with Transubstantiation 
and the Worshipping of the Host; with Invocation of Saints, and 
trusting to their merits and intercession for pardon and acceptance 
with God? No. ‘These were all the invention of a later age. 
When we ascend to the days of the primitive Church, we get 
through the hazy atmosphere, and enjoy a serene and pure sky. 
In truth, the Protestant cause is not less safe when tried by the 
faith of the primitive Church, as ascertained by a candid examin- 
ation of all the writings of the three first centuries,* than when 
brought to the test of Scripture itself. Still the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome on this subject is unsound, and ought te he re- 
sisted. She tells us that the otal rule of Faith is made up of two 
partial rules—Scripture and Tradition ; that Scripture, without 
the explanatory aid of Tradition, is frequently not only obscure, 
but unintelligible ; so much so, indeed, as to be nothing better 
than an empty sound, or words without sense. She does not hesi- 
tate explicitly to say that there are doctrines, the belief of which 
is necessary to salvation, that are not contained in the written 
word, and for which we must have recourse to the writings of the 
Fathers. Now, the burden of proof, upon a bare statement of 
this proposition, is evidently upon the Church of Rome. She must 
exhibit the most conclusive evidence before she can expect us to 
receive the writings of the Fathers as, equally with Scripture, the 
standard of our Faith. But she is not able to advance a single ar- 
gument, or to produce a particle of evidence, in support of her 
doctrine on this subject, which will bear a moment’s examination. 
Let us listen to the reasoning of the subtle Bishop of Meaux—“ Je- 
sus Christ having laid the foundation of his Church by preaching, 
the unwritten word was consequently the first rule of Christianity ; 
and when the writings of the New Testament were added to it, 


* It is quite ridiculous to take us to the writings of the seventh and 
¢ighth centuries, and tell us that Jesus Christ taught certain doctrines to 
the Apostles, which they orally communicated to their followers, and that 
these doctrines were handed down, by word of mouth alone, until they 


were at length recorded, seven or eight centuries after they were ori- 
ginally delivered. 
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its authority was not forfeited on that account; which make us re- 
ceive, with equal veneration, all that has been taught by the Apos- 
tles, whether in writing, or by word of mouth.” 

Now, it is very certain that there was, at first, no written rule 
of Christian doctrine. The books of the New Testament were 
not composed until the Apostles had taught, for some time, 
under the supernatural guidance of the Holy Spirit. The doc- - 
trines which they taught, therefore, were so many divine and 
Apostolical Traditions. And thus Bossuet constructs his argument : 
‘¢ When the writings of the New Testament were added to the 
unwritten word; its authority was not forfeited on that account.” 
This is abundantly plausible ; but a little examination will easily 
convince us that Bossuet here takes for granted the very point to be 
proved. The fallacy lurks in the word “ added.” What is the 
question, on this point, between the Church of Rome and her op- 
ponents? It is, simply, whether, when the books of the New Tes- 
ment were all written, any important and necessary doctrines 
taught by Christ and his Apostles were left unrecorded in the said 
books, to be handed down from age to age by oral communication ? 
‘The Church of Rome maintains the affirmative ; Protestants the 
negative of this question. Now, to say that the written word was 
added to the unwritten word, is to take it for granted that the one 
did not include the other ;. inasmuch as it would be absurd to talk 
of the written word being added to the unwritten, if the former 
contained within itself the whole of the latter. 

Thus this boasted argument turns out to be a naked assertion of 
the point to be proved. 

But the Romanist undertakes to prove his doctrine relative to 
Txadition as a rule of faith from Scripture. On this point we will 
present a passage of some length from the work under review, 
which will furnish the reader with a specimen at once of the clear- 
ness of Dr. Marsh’s style, and of the acuteness and accuracy of his 
reasoning. 


“ But if the whole of God’s word is contained in Scripture, as 
the written word, how happened it, (as is further argued) that St. 
Paul himself recommended Apostolical traditions to the Thessalo- 
nians? In a note to the passage just quoted, we are referred b 
Bossuet to 2 Thessalonians ii. 15, where the Apostle (in the words 
namely of the Latin Vulgate) says, Tenete traditiones quas didi- 
cistis, sive per sermonem, sive per epistolam nostram ; and in the 
words of our own authorised version, “ Hold the traditions which 
ye have been taught, whether by word, or our epistle. This pas- 
sage the Romish writers in general consider as decisive: and ac- 
cerdingly, the note to itin the modern editions of the Rhemish 
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Testament, exclaims, ‘ See here, that the unwritten traditions of 
the Apostles are no less to be received than their epistles.’ 

“ Bat let us inquire what St. Paul meant by these traditions, as 
they are called. Did he intend to include in them any portion of 
those traditions, which are ingredients in the Romish rule of Faith 2 
If it cannot be shown that he did, the passage affords no proof 
whatever, that those things exist, of which it is designed to prove 
the existence. Now, if laying aside the words of a translation, 
and foregoing the advantage which the term ‘ tradition’ affords by 
its very name, we examine the words of the original, we shall find 
that the term rapadeors does not afford so easy a proof, as the T'ra- 
ditio of the Vulgate. When St. Paul said to the Thessalonians 
xpurtlte tus wepadoosic, the expression was so comprehensive, that it 
might signify generally ‘ observe the directions which have been 
delivered to you.? And these directions, delivered to them partly 
in writing, partly in person, might have related to discipline, as 
well as to doctrine. The Church of Thessalonica was founded by 
St. Paul himself, who, of course, therefore, must be supposed te 
bave given various directions, relative both to the administration 
of the community at large, and to the personal conduct of indivi- 
dual members. And that he really had in contemplation the per- 


‘sonal conduct of individual members, when he used the term which 


we translate by ‘ tradition,’ is evident from the explanation which 
he himself has given of this very term, after an interval of only se- 
wen verses. For he there proceeds in the following words, ‘ We 
command you, brethren, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disor- 
derly, and not after the rraprtion, which ye received of us. For 
yourselves know, how ye ought so follow us: for we behaved not 
ourselves disorderly among you; neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought: but wrought with labour and travail night and 
day, that we might not be chargeable to any of you; not because 
we have not power, but to make ourselves an ensample unto you, 
to follow us. For even when we were with you, this we com- 
manded you, that if any would not.work, neither should he eat.’ 
From this explanation, given by the Apostle himself, we see that 
those rapadéraus, or traditions, as they are translated, were nothing 
more than directions, which he gave to the Thessalonians, not to 
walk disorderly, not to eat the bread of others, but to follow his 
example, and work for their own bread. As soon, therefore, as 
the whole passage is analysed, we discover that it is altogether ir- 
relevant and foreign to the purpose for which the Romanists pro- 
duce it. But nothing is more common with writers on the subject 
of Tradition, than to avail themselves of the multifarious senses 
in which the term may be used. And since it may denote any 
ihing whatever, which is delivered from one person to another ; 
since, therefore, it may he applied as variously as the things delt- 
vered are various, the advocates of the Church of Rome can prove 
just whatever they please, by arguing that, as Tradition is Tradi- 
tion, so Tradition in ene sense is Tradition in another. Jn this 
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manner the Jewish Masora might serve as an argument for Ro- 
mish Tradition. The term ‘ Masora’ itself denotes Tradition, and 
it contains, among other things, various readings to the Hebrew 
Bible, which, according to the account of the Jews, had been 
transmitted orally through many generations before they were 
committed to writing. Hf, then, we set aside all distinction, in re- 
spect to the quality of the things delivered, we may obtain, even 
from the Masora, as good an argument for Remish ‘Tradition as 
the Romanists obtain from the Second Epistle to the Thessaloniaas. 

“ Let us suppose, however, that, when the Apostle used the term 
xapadoous, he had doctrines in contemplation. And let us examine 
whether, even on that supposition, the passage proves the point 
which it is designed to prove, and which if it does not prove, it 
proves nothing to the present purpose. On that supposition, then, 
St. Paul had delivered doctrines to the Thessalonians which are 
not contained in his Epistles to the Thessalonians. But does it 
further follow, that they are contained in none other of St. Paul’s 
Epistles? His Epistles to the Thessalonians were among the ear- 
liest, if not the very earliest, which he composed. And who will 
undertake to prove, that doctrines, unrecorded in the two compa- 
ratively short Epistles to the Thessalonians, were not afterwards 
recorded, either in the Epistle to the Romans, or in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, or m the Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, the Philippians, or the Epistles to ‘Timothy and 
Titus? Now the bare possibility that they were afterwards re- 
corded, is sufficient to defeat the object of the appeal. For the 
present existence of Apostolical traditions must be proved, as well 
as their past existence ; or the claims of the Church of Rome will 
not be established. And, for that purpose, it is necessary to show, 
not merely that St. Paul alluded io deckeion, unrecorded when 
he wrote to the Thessalonians, but that he alluded to doctrines 
left unrecorded in his subsequent Epistles.. For, if he recorded 
them any where, they are not, at present, Apostolical traditions. 
And what they were, when he wrote to the Thessalonians, is a 
question foreign to the purpose. There is, also, another possibility, 
which is sufficient te destroy the inference. They may have been 
afterwards recorded in other Apostolical Epistles; or they may 
have been doctrines, taught by Christ himself, and recorded in the 
Gospels. In either case they are, at present, constituent parts of 
the written word; and, consequently, they afford no argument for 
the present existence of an unwritten word.” (P.63—67.) 


Thus does the Church of Rome completely fail not less’ when 
she attempts to support her doctrine on this subject by Scripture. 
than by general reasoning. | 

There is, therefore, an end of the question relative to Tradi- 


tion considered as a rule of faith. The burden of proof is upon 
the Church of Rome, and she has no proof to produce. But 


Protestants will not be contented with this negative triumph. 
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They find in Scripture a sufficient rule both of faith and praticé. 
They know that “ all Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
They have the most satisfactory evidence that the sacred books 
have descended to us, substantially, as they came from the hands 
of their inspired authors. Perceiving nothing in Scripture which 
directs them to search in the writings of the Fathers for an un- 
written word, they consider that it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that an infinitely wise Being, in giving to men a revela- 
tion of his will, should leave any important doctrine to be handed 
down from age to age in so uncertain a way as that of oral tradi- 
tion. Doctrines thus conveyed could not have remained uncon- 
taminated for a single age; and, in the course of a few successive 
generations, they must have become so mingled with corruptions 
of various kinds as to retain scarcely any trace of their original 
purity. Every day’s experience will inform us how impossible it 
is to rely upon statements, either of doctrine or of fact, which 
rest only upon oral evidence. 

The case is different with respect to ceremonies and institutions, 
whether civil or religious, which, being daily practised, are thus 
embodied in a visible shape, and become objects of the external 
senses. These may be handed down without alteration through a 
succession of ages. But mere doctrines, which are addressed 
not to our senses, but to our reason, will very quickly loose their 
purity unless they be committed to a written record, to the test of 
which they may, from time to time, be brought. 

We will now endeavour, with great deference, to place the 
subject of Tradition in its true point of light. 

We would consider Tradition as a rule, not of faith, but of 
evidence. It is, indeed, one mode of ascertaining the sense of 
Scripture ; and may be ranked among the rules of interpretation.* 
Taken in this view, it is synonimous with testimony ; which, in- 
deed, is much the better term of the two. Now let us attend, 
for a moment, to the ground on which we rest the canon of 
Scripture. The Apostles and other inspired men composed cer- 
tain books which they delivered to their followers as the word of 
God. Upon what ground did their followers receive these books? 
Upon the ground, simply, of the declaration of miraculous men, 
that the contents of the books were imparted to them by the Holy 


* We are not now speaking of Ecclesiastical Traditions; that is, cere- 
monies or customs which have, gradually, acquired the force of law; 
but which, however, may be altered, at any time, by an exercise of the 
authority of the Church. We are speaking of Tradition in reference, 
simply, to doctrines or articles of faith 
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Ghost. To the first cohverts, then, miracle was the test of the 
canon of Scripture. These converts read the books, in question, 
in public worship, and in their private devotions,/as the word of 
God; and they handed them down in that character to the sue- 
ceeding generation. Now upon what ground did the succeeding 
generation receive these books as containing a divine revelation ? 
On the ground of testimony. ‘The generation of Christians im- 
mediately preceding them testified that the books were delivered 
to them, as inspired books, by men who proved themselves entitled 
to credit by the performance of stupendous miracles. Thus the 
first generation of Christians received the books of Scripture as 
proved to be divine by evidence addressed to their senses; the 
next generation received them on the testimony of the first, that 
they had seen miracles performed by the men who wrete them, 
and declared them to be divine. Miracle is still the ground on 
which the canon of Scripture rests;—miracle proved, in one 
case, by the evidence of sense; in the other, by that of testi- 
mony. In the same manner the thing may be brought down to 
the present day. Why do we believe, for example, that the 
books of the New Testament are a legitimate part of the canon 
of Scripture, and that they contain a revelation of the divine 
will? ‘Tracing the New Testament up through a succession of 
printed and manuscript copies, till we come to the most ancient 
manuscripts extant, we find that’ our present copy and these manu- 
scripts substantially agree. These ancient manuscripts were, doubt- 
less, copied from others still more ancient; and so on in regular 
succession to the apostolic age. After we cease to have the light 
of manuscripts, we have recourse to the most ancient versions of 
the Scriptures, and to passages of Scripture which are contained 
in the writings of the primitive Fathers; and thus we get.so near 
to the apostolic age as to leave no room for doubt that our present 
copies are regularly descended from the autographs of the in- 
spired writers themselves. 

We believe that the books of our present New Testament are 
inspired books, because their miraculous authors declared them 
to be so. We believe their authors wrought miracles, because 
their immediate followers declared that they were eye witnesses 
of the fact. We believe their immediate followers declared 
themselves to be eye witnesses of the fact, because the next gene- 
ration of. Christians testify that they were so informed by the pri- 
mitive converts. And so we may come down to the present time. 
Thus the canon of Scripture. rests upén the testimony of all 
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the generations since the Apostolic age ; which testimony we col- 
leet from the documents and writings of the respective genera- 
tions. Is a question raised with respect to the canonical character 
of a particular book or chapter? We settle it by ascertaining, 
from the evidence of testimony, whether such book or chapter 
was received as divine by the primitive Christians. If they re- 
ceived it as divine, it was, of course, on the ground that it was 
written by men who proved themselves, by miracle, to be the 
messengers of heaven, and authorized to declare its will. Thus 
we have the same evidence for the canon of Scripture that we 
have for the existence of such men as our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles. We are not less certain that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were received as divine by the primitive Christians, and 
have ever since been so received by the Christian Church, than | 
we are certain that there have been such men as Cyrus, Alexan- 
der, or Augustus. In short, we have such evidence as we rest 
our belief of facts on, of which we have not the slightest doubt, 
and which we cannot refuse to believe without destroying all his- 
torical certainty, and plunging into universal scepticism. 

Thus the divine character of the books from which we derive 
the articles of our faith rests on the evidence of testimony. 

Having considered Tradition, or rather Testimony, as a rule 
for settling the canon of Scripture, we proceed to say a few words 
concerning it as a rule for ascertaining its sense. We would rank 
it, as we have already observed, among the rules of interpreta- 
tion; and we would venture to call it, under a certain descrip- 
tion of circumstances, an wnerring rule.* 

In order to explain ourselves fully on this point we will put a 
case—Suppose a question to arise as to the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; in reference, for example, to the all important doctrine 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ. How shall this question be de- 
termined? We must appeal to the faith of the primitive Church. 
And we would go so far as to say that if we can fully and clearly 
ascertain that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ prevailed wnz- 
versally in the primitive Church, that is, semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus,t the question ought to be considered as completely set- 


* By an wnerring rule we mean one which excludes the possibility of a 
reasonable doubt ; where the evidence is so great that if it be rejected as 
insufficient, the principle of such rejection will justify us in doubting of 
every thing. 


+ The circumstance of a few persons springing up, from time to time, 
in the primitive Church, who departed from the received opinions of the 


Christian world, is not to be considered as inconsistent with the rule; 


but — as an exception by which the universality of those opinions is 
proved. 
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tled. We examine all.the evidence, whether furnished by Chris- 
tian or Heathen authors—all the documents and all the writings 
which bear upon the subject; and we find that the divinity of 
Christ was .a point universally taken for granted among the mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, during the three first centuries, in. 
every part of the world. Now, how is it possible that this should 
have been so, unless the doctrine had been communicated by the 
Apostles to the Christians of their generation, and handed down 
by them to the generations succeeding? To say that the whole 
Christian world, during the three first centuries, was deceived on 
this point, is not less ridiculous than to say thatthe whole Chris- 
tian world has been deceived in the opinion which it has enter- 
tained for upwards of seventeen hundred years, that such a person 
as Jesus Christ really lived upon earth. 

Will at be objected that this is pinning our faith upon the primi- 
tive Fathers? By no means. We cite the Fathers in this busi- 
ness, just as we cite Heathen authors, as witnesses of facts. We 
examine their writings not forthe purpose of receiving their opinions 
as the rule of our own, but for that of ascertaining how the Chris- 
tians who conversed with the Apostles understoed them, and what 
doctrine they handed down to the generation: by which they were 
immediately succeeded. Pliny tells us that the Christians of his 
day sang a hymn to Christ as toa God. And shall we be said to pin 
our faith upon the sleeve of Pliny, because we allowsuch weight to 
his testimony as reason and common sense prescribe? We are 
simply using those faculties which God has given us, in order 
to determine, from all the evidence we can collect, what is the ge- 
nuine sense of his word. And we use our faculties aright just in 
proportion as we give to each species of evidence the precise degree 
of weight which it properly possesses. 

Thus, by Tradition or Testimony, we ascertain the sinanel 
belief of the primitive Christian world—the belief which prevailed 
ubique, semper, et ab omnibus—and from this universal belief we 
irresistibly draw the conclusion that the doctrine thus believed was 
taught by the Apostles ;—just as irresistibly as we draw the conclu- 
sion, from the universal belief of the Christian world, that there 
have been such men as Jesus Christ and his Apostles upon earth. 
And there would be precisely as much propriety in charging us 
with pinning our faith upon the sleeve of the Fathers for believing, 
upon their testimony, combined with other evidence, that there 
have been such men upon earth as Jesus Christ and his Apostles» 
as for believing, upon the same ground, that the doctrine of the di- 
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vinity of Christ was taught by him and his Apostles to the primi- 
tive disciples. 

Well, then, the papist may go on to say, a doctrine, which can 
plead the universal reception of the primitive Church, must be de- 
scended from the Apostles, whether it be recorded in Scripture or 
not. And what is this but admitting Tradition, independently of 
Scripture, as a rule of Faith? But here we feel perfectly at ease. 
We challenge the papist to produce a single doctrine that prevailed 
universally in the Christian Church, during the three first centu- 
ties, which is not, at the same time, to be found in Scripture. 
The peculiarities of popery, we repeat it, will as little endure to 
be tested by the faith of the primitive Church, as by the language 
of Holy Writ. And the observation may well be hazarded, that 
even the most important doctrines of our religion would have been 
lost if they had been committed to no other custody than that of 
oral tradition. The doctrine of the Trinity, for example, is 
clearly revealed in Scripture, and it is clearly written in the history 
of the primitive Church. Still, it has met, at different periods, 
with most violent opposition; sometimes, indeed, having been al- 
most borne down by the fury of its enemies. It has required the 
strenuous exertious of the orthodox to preserve this essential article 
of the Faith. Now, suppose for a moment, that it had not been 
set forth in the sacred volume, but had been committed to the 
simple guardianship of ‘Tradition—would it have been preserved ? 
It appears to us that all reasonable men must answer this question, 
without hesitation, in the negative. 

It is unnecessary to take up time in stating the distinction be- 
tween the Tradition contended for by the Romish Church, and 
that view of the subject which we have thus ventured to suggest. 
The Romish Church contends for Tradition as a rule of Faith, 
independently of Sacred Writ. We employ Tradition simply as 
a mean of arriving at the sense of Sacred Writ; classing it, in- 
deed, among the rules of Seriptural interpretation. The Romish 
Church maintains that the Apestles received from Jesus Christ, 
and from the Holy Spirit, doctrines which they did not reduce to 
writing, but comninicated orally to their followers, who handed 
them down in the same way to their successors ; and that the doc- 
trines thus continued to rest upon mere oral evidence until they 
were recorded in the writings of the Fathers. We contend that 
this is mere unsupported assertion; and that all the doctrines of 
our holy faith are contained in the written word. 

But the Romanist objects that the observance of the first day of 
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the week instead of the seventh, as a sacred day, rests upon Tra- 
dition ; and that we must give up this observance unless we admit 
the existence of an unwritten word of God. We reply, that there 
is sufficient evidence in the New Testament that the first day of the 
week was kept sacred by the primitive Christians, and that their 
practice in this particular received Apostolic sanction.* We be- 
lieve, on the evidence of Scripture, that the Apostles substituted 
the first day of the week for the seventh as a sacred day, and we 
observe the first day of the week in submission to their authority. 
But suppose we admit that Scripture is entirely silent upon this 
point, and that the change of day rests simply upon the practice of 
the primitive Church. Even this would be very far from involving 
an acknowledgment of the Romish doctrine of Tradition. The 
substitution of the first day for the seventh falls not under the head 
of Doctrine, but under that of Ceremony. Now, between these 
there is a wide distinction. Mere doctrine, if there be no written 
record, must be handed down sulely by word of mouth, and can- 
not fail to be quickly corrupted ; whereas ceremonies, being prac- 
tised from day to day, are objects of sense, and may be conveyed, 
without material alteration, through a long series of ages. The 
Church of England declares, in her sixth article, that “ Whatso- 
ever is not read in Holy Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of the Faith.” Now, in perfect consistency with this, we 
may observe the first day of the week in place of the seventh, 
and rest our observance on Apostolic practice, as ascertained by 
the universal testimony of the primitive Christians. But still the 
Church of England not only rests no doctrine, but enjoins the ob- 
servance of no institution or ceremony, considered as of divine 
origin, upon the mere practice or testimony of the Church. She 
requires her members to believe no doctrine; she prescribes to 
them no religious ceremony or institution, as owing from a divine 
source, which she does not consider as capable of being satisfactorily 
proved from Scripture. 

The case of infant baptism has also been appealed to by the Ro- 
manist as proving that the Church of England admits Tradition in 
practice, while she rejects it in words. But, in her article on this 
subject, she does not appeal to Tradition, either expressly or impli- 
edly; and, therefore, cannot be considered as acknowledging its 
authority. Besides, there is sufficient evidence of the institution of 
infant baptism from Scripture alone. Swppose the whole history 


* See Acts xx. 7, amd Corinthians xvi. 1, 2. 
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of the Christian Church, from the time of our Saviour, to be an- 
nihilated, and it would be our clear duty, from the Old and New 
Testament alone, to baptize infants. "When the Anabaptist endea- 
vours to explain away the Scriptural evidence of infant baptism, it 
is very legitimate reasoning to infer, from the universal practice of 
the primitive Church, that his interpretations are erroneous. This 
is merely appealing to cotemporaneous practice as one way of as- 
certaining the true sense of a law. It is one thing to set up an in- 
stitution as divinely obligatory upon Christians on the sole ground 
of its prevalence in the primitive Church ; it is quite another to set 
up such institution as capable of being sufficiently preved from 
Holy Writ, and, when the adversary endeavours to explain away 
the passages relied upon, to refer him to the universal prevalence 
of the institution in the primitive Church as conclusive evidence 
that our interpretation, and not his, gives the true sense of Scrip- 
ture. ! 

The Church of England alsvu considers Episcopacy as clearly set 
forth in Scripture ; and she appeals to its universal reception in the 
first ages of the Gospel, not as sufficient, of itself, to justify her 
in enjoining it as a divine institution, but as a decisive circum- 
stance to prove that she rightly understands those Scriptural. pas- 
sages which relate to the subject. 

Again, it is said that we have no way of determining the canon 
of the New Testament but by an appeal to Tradition. 

A question is raised whether a particular chapter of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, for example, be canonical—that is, whether it be 
really part of the inspired volume. The way of settling this ques- 
tion, as far as external evidence is concerned, is by ascertaining, 
from a thorough examination of all the testimony in the case, 
whether it was received and used as part of Scripture by the first 
Christians. Admit that the chapter was universally received by the 
primitive Church as divine, that no doubt ever existed in that 
Church upon the subject, and the question is settled. . To prove 
by competent testimony that the chapter was universally received 
as divine by the primitive converts—by those who were the compa- 
nions and disciples of the Apostles themselves, is to prove that it 
was written by St. Matthew, and delivered by him as a divine 
book to the Christians of his time. They received it as divine, be- 
cause St. Matthew declared to them that it was dictated to him by 
the Holy Ghost ; and they gave credit to his declaration, because he 
proved himself to be the messenger of Heaven by the display of 
miraculous power. Thus the question as to what books constitute 
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the canon of Scripture, in other words, as to what books are in- 
spired, rests upon testimony; just as the question whether there 
ever was such a person on earth as Jesus Christ, is a question of 
fact which testimony alone can decide. What, indeed, is Chris- 
tianity but a matter of fact, handed down by historical evidence ? 
But does it follow, because we settle questions relative to distant 
facts in the only way in which they can be settled, by the evi- 
dence of testimony, that we admit the Romish principle of Tradi- 
tion? Surely not. The Romanists, let it be repeated, assert, 
that Scripture is an imperfect rule of Faith; that there are doc- 
trines important and necessary to be believed which are not even 
hinted at in Scripture, and which we must look for in the writings 
of the Fathers. The Church of England, on the contrary, con- 
tends that the written word is the full and only rule of Faith, and 
that there is not the slightest evidence of the Apostles having re- 
ceived doctrines from Jesus Christ, and from the Holy Spirit, 
which they never reduced to writing, but. delivered orally to their 
followers. When she has recourse to the testimony of the Church, 
it is not for the purpose of ascertaining doctrines which are to be 
believed independently of Scripture, but simply -as one method of 
discovering the sense of Scripture. In short, she appeals to the 
testimony of the Fathers,* not to ascertain doctrines, but facts. 
Facts, legitimately ascertained, she employs as one method of illus- 
trating and interpreting the language of Holy Writ. But it is not 
less absurd to assimilate her to the Romish Church for this, than 
for having recourse, with a similar view, to the ordinary rules of 
grammatical construction. We might just as well charge the 
Church of England with setting up ‘ Grammatical construction,” 
independently of Scripture, as a rule of Faith, because she has 
recourse to it for the purpose of ascertaining what the sense of 
Scripture is, as charge her with setting up Tradition, indepen- 
dently of Scripture, as a rule of Faith, jbecause she has recourse 
to the writings of the Fathers for facts which aid her in discover- 
ing the meaning of the inspired writers. 

Christianity is a matter of fact handed down by historical evi- 
dence; therefore the Apostles received from Jesus Christ and 
from the Holy Spirit, doctrines which were never recorded in the 
gacred volume, but were conveyed, orally, from age to age, until 
they were copied into the writings of the Fathers. Such is the 


* She appeals, in the same way, to the testimony of Heathen writers ; 
for example, the testimony of Pliny, that the primitive Christians sang 
hymns to Christ as to a Gods 
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spirit of the reasoning which undertakes to prove that in denying 
the Romish doctrine of Tradition considered as a rule of faith, 
we put it out of our power to ascertain the canon of Scripture. 
The proposition, above laid down, respecting Christianity as a 
matter of fact resting on historical evidence, is unquestionably 
true; but it would be very strange logic to infer the annexed 
conclusion. The two things have no more comexion than the 
most distant objects in nature. 

But the disagreement of the Churches of England and Rome 
on the subject of Tradition is not the only fundamental difference 
between them in relation to the rule of faith. The Church of 
Rome receives many books as canonical which are. not so received 
by the Church of England. The Reformers of the latter Church 
recovered the true ground orfthis subject by their superior learn- 
ing. The ancient Hebrew, in “which the books of the Old Tes- 
tament were written, ceased to be > “thé~vernacular _language of 
the Jews, in consequence of the Babylonish captivity. Upon . 
their return to Jerusalem they spoke the Chaldee language, which 
they had received from their conquerors. But still the language 
they spoke was called Hebrew, to which, indeed, it bore a close 
resemblance ; and after the captivity the Hebrew Bible was even 
written in Chaldee characters. At length, the books of the Old 
Testament were translated into Greek. This translation, called 
the Septuagint, became, in fact, the original Bible of the Latin 
Christians. Even the Jews of Greece, Italy, and Africa, during 
the three first centuries, read the Old Testament only in the 
Greek version ; the Hebrew original being, at that time, quite in- 
accessible to them. ‘The old Latin version, accordingly, was de- 
rived not from the Hebrew, but from the Septuagint. Now, the 
difference between the Churches of England and Rome, as to the 
canon of Scripture, has arisen from the former following the 
original Hebrew copy, and the latter following the Greek transla- 
ition. Within two centuries before the birth of Christ, certain 
books, most of them originally written in Greek, found their 
way into the Septuagint ; having been inserted by the Greek Jews 
resident in Alexandria, and in other parts.of Egypt. Some short 
time before the birth of our Saviour, these additional books came 


to be generally written, in common with the books universally © ~ 


allowed to be canonical, as parts of the sacred volume. And as 
the early Latin Church, not having access to the Hebrew, used 
the Greek Bible as an original, translations were of course made 
frem the Greek; and thus the old Latin vulgate came to contain 
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the books which are in the Septuagint, but not in the origital 
Hebrew. So that a variety of Apoeryphal books were connected 
with the pure Hebrew canon, and came to be quite intermixéd 
with its different parts. Hence véry confused ideas prevailed, to 
a considerable degree, in the Latin Church, relative to the canon 
of Scripture. The third Council of Carthage, which sat in the 
fourth century, enumerates the books of Tobit and Judith, with 
the two beoks of Maccabees, among the canonical writings of 
the Old Testament. Even St. Augustine expressly places within 
ithe canon the two books of Maccabees, with those of Tobit; Ju- 
dith, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. Early in the fifth century 
Jerom made a Latin translation of the Old Testament, immedi. 
ately from the original Hebrew. After this the difference between 
the Hebrew and the Latin canon was generally known ; but the 
opinion of Jerom did not prevail. Thus the Church of Rome 
has retained the Apocryphal books as part of the canon of Scrip- 
ture, from the want of learning, Although the Jews, in the 
early ages of Christianity, read the Old Testament in the Greek 
version, and, with the exception of a few learned men, did not even 
understand the Hebrew original; they were, nevertheless, aware 
of tlie difference which subsisted between them. Accordingly, no 
books were acknowledged even by the Egyptian Jews as canonical 
but such as were contained in the Hebrew Bible. Jerom obtained 
the copy from which he translated, in Palestine, at the close of the 
fourth century. We have, then, precisely those books which 
were contained in the Hebrew copy at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury; and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any 
change had taken place in the Hebrew copy between the fourth 
century and the time of our Saviour. Of course, we have the 
very books which received the sanction of our Lord himself. 

But there is, in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, a cata- 
logue of the Hebrew Scriptures, which is derived from the second 
century. It is contained in a letter from Melito to his brother 
Onesimus. 


« The Catalogue is arranged in the following order— Ge- 
nesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, four books of the Kings, two books of the Chro- 
nicles, David’s Psalms, Solomon’s Proverbs or Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
astus, the Song of Songs, Job. The prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
twelve in ene book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Esdras’ Now as Me- 
lito was a Greek Bishop, it is no wonder that the books are not a:- 
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tanged, in this Catalogue, after the Jewish inanner. Nor has his 
exactly observed even the order of. the Septuagint, unless there 
were manuscripts of the Septuagint, which at that time had a dif- 
ferent order from those which are now extant. But the books 
themselves, not the mode of arranging them, are the objects 
of our present inquiry. And on this head there is only one diffi- 
culty attending the Catalogue of Melito. That Esdras includes 
also Nehemiah cannot well be doubted. For the Jews made only 
one book of Ezra and Nehemiah: and hence Jerom himself has 
included both of them under the name of Esdras. In his Prolo- 
gus galeatus, he describes the eighth and ninth books of the Ha- 
giographa in the following manner: ‘ Octavus, Esdras ; qui et 
ipse similiter:apud Grzecos et Latmos in duos Libros divisus est. 
Nonus, Esther’ The only difficulty, therefore, attending Melito’s 
Catalogue relates to the book of Esther. But as this book occu- 
pies the last place among the Hebrew Seriptures, not only in Je- 
rom’s Catalogue, but also in the Catalogue given by Origen, who 
wrote in the ¢hird century, the omission of Esther may be ascribed 
to a mere oversight, unless Esther as well as Nehemiah may be 
supposed to be included under Esdras. ‘That the Hebrew Serip- 
tures, seen by Melito, did not contain the book of Esther, is in- 
credible. For it is not only contained in the Catalogue of Origen 
and Jerom, but is the book on which was founded the feast of 
Purim ; a feast so important to the Jews, that the celebration of 
it continues to this very day.” (Marsh, p. 105—107.) 


With this the testimony of Josephus, in his treatise against 
Apion, exactly corresponds. 

The books received as canonicak by the Church of Rome, but 
rejected by the Church of England, are those of Judith, Tobit, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, the first and second Maccabees, with 
Baruch as an appendage to Jeremiah, and certain additions to the 
books of Esther and Daniel. But the Council of Trent takes 
care not to distinguish between the apocryphal and canonical 
books ; so that when the Council professes to ground any doctrine 
upon Scripture, it is impossible to tell whether reference is had to 
the former, or to the latter. All we can do in such case is to con- 
sult the principal writers of the Church of Rome who have made 
particular references, where the references of the Council of 
Trent are general. Thus Bellarmine has written a treatise upon 
Purgatory, int which he brings proof of the doctrine from the books 
of Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, and the Maccabees. Now the Council of 
Trent grounds the doetrine of Purgatory upon the Sacred Writ- 
ings and the ancient Tradition of the Fathers; without conde- 
scendin& to tell us whether her Scripture reference be to the cano- 
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nical or apocryphal books. : Bellarmine has also written treatises 
on “the Beatitude and Canonization of the Saints,” on “ the 
Relics and Images of the Saints,’’ and on “ the Worship of Images 
and Saints”—in all which he has recourse to apocryphal authority. 
We see, then, how important an influence the distinction between 
the Churches of ‘England and Rome, as to the canon of Scripture, 
may be expected to exert upon their respective articles of Faith. 

It is still further to be mentioned, under this head of the dis- 
tinction between the Churches ef England and Rome as to Doc- 
ivines or Articles of Faith, that the Church of Rome allows no ap- 
neal from the Latin Vulgate, while, in the Church of England, re- 
course may always be had to the inspired originals.* 


Dr. Marsh next 'proceeds to consider the principles upon which 
the Churches of England and Rome have acted in respect to 
Church ceremonies. 

The Church of Rome holds that there are-certain ancient cts- 
toms or ceremonies which have been handed down by Tradition, 
and have thereby become obligatory upon Christians in all parts of 
the world, ‘Thus Tradition, independently of Scripture, is set 
up, not only as a rule of Faith, but as a rule of Worship also. The 
Church of England, we have seen, rejects Tradition altogether as 
a rule of Faith. She, moreover, denies the authority which the 
Church of Rome attaches to Tradition in the matter of ceremo- 
nies. So far as Scripture may preseribe particular forms or rules, 
she is ready to obey; but she refuses to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of forms or rules for which no warrant can be produced but 
that of ancient custom. In this particular she considers every na- 
tional Church as vested with a discretionary power to prescribe 
rules and ceremonies; provided, simply, that such rules and cere- 
monies be not contrary to Scripture, and that they tend to edifica- 
tion. A doctrine resting solely upon Tradition she considers har- 
self bound to reject ; acknowledging no other rule of Faith than the 
written word. Customs and ceremonies resting solely upon Tra- 
dition, provided there be nothing in them contrary to Scripture, she 
thinks herself at liberty, in the exercise of a power belonging to 
every independent national Church, to adopt er not to adopt, ac- 


* The Council of Trent, in the second decree of its fourth session, en- 
titled Decretum de editione et usx sacrorum librorum, “ statuit et declarat, 
ut hee ipsa vetus et Vulgata editio, que longo tot seculorum usu in ipsa 
Ecclesia probata est, in publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, predic. 
tionibus et ezpositionibus pro authentica habeatur, et ut pemo illam re) 
cere quoyis pretertu andeat vel pra sumat?’ 
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cording to her own ideas of religious expediency. In this respect 
she occupies a middle ground between the Church of Rome on one 
hand, and the Puritans on the other. ‘The Church of Rome 
brought forward certain ceremonies, which could plead nothing but 
custom in their support, as absolutely binding upon all Churches: 
the Puritans maintained that there is a complete system of rites 
and ceremonies drawn out in Scripture, and that no rite or cere- 
mony may be prescribed by any Church for which a precise scrip- 
tural warrant cannot be produced. The Church of England re- 
jected the absurd idea that there is a complete system of rites and 
ceremonies in Scripture; and contended that every independent 
Church is vested with power to pass all such laws as are necessary 
io the order and decorum of public worship, without being obliged 
to show a precise direction of Scripture for every individual regu- 
fation. “ Let all things be done unto edifying”—*“ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.” Such passages as these the Church 
of England considered as recognizing a general power in the 
Church to pass such particular laws as should be necessary, from 
time to time; well knowing that a thousand minute regulations 
would be wanted, for which it must be in vain to look to the very 
letter of Scripture 5 that these regulations would require to be dif- 
ferent in different countries, and to be changed in the same coun- 
try with the change of circumstances. But she did not go into the 
opposite extreme, and suffer her power, as an independent branch 
of the Church of Christ, to be controlled by mere customs of other 
Churches which could plead no authority from Scripture or from 
the practice of the Apostles. 


Under the last head of his work, Dr. Marsh compares the 
Churches of England and Rome in reference to the principles on 
which they respectively act in the exercise of ecclesiastical power. 
This part of the work is executed with admirable clearness and 
ability. 

There are two prirciples held by the Church of Rome which 


_ fead directly to intoleraace and persecution. The first is her ridi- 


culous claim of infallibility. Whatever may be the differences 
among papists, they all hold that the Pope and a General Council to- 
gether cannot err in laying down rules of faith and morals.* Now, 


* See the language of the Roman Catechism, which received the sanction 
of the Council of Trent, and of Pope Pius V. and is, therefore, to be consi- 
dered as an official declaration of the tenets of the Church of Rome 
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when a Church takes it into her head that she is infallible, she will 
be apt to be very impatient of the slightest departure from her pre- 
scriptions. Implicit obedience, indeed, is not less due to the dic- 
tates of an infallible tribunal than to those of God himself. The 
Church of England denies that there is any such thing as infalli- 
bility upon earth. She declares, in her twenty-first article, that 
General Councils both may err, and have erred, in things pertain- 
ing to God. Nothing can, for a moment, support the claim of in- 
fallibility but the undoubted possession of miraculous power.* 
When a tribunal, not possessing such power, sets up the claim, it 
may be considered as under the influence of the Devil; and will 
not fail to display, whenever an opportunity shall offer, the most 
unrelenting spirit of persecution. But a Church which expressly 
admits itself to be fallible, will consider that others have a right to 
judge as well as itself, and be inclined to tolerate what it may 
firmly believe, but does not absolutely know, to be error. 
Again—The Church of Rome, after claiming to be infallible, 
goes on, consistently enough, to deny the very possibility of salva- 
tion to those who reject any one of her dogmas.t Not only so, 
but she expressly holds that the bare act of separation from her 
will exclude from salvation even those who do not err in any point 


of faith.7 
The Church of England is very far from advancing such arro- 


§* Quemadmodum hac una Ecclesia errare non potest in fidei ac morum dis- 
ciplina tradenda, cuma spiritu sancto gubernetur, ita ceteras omnes, que 
sibi Ecclesize nomen arrogant, ut que a Djaboli spiritu ducantur, in doc- 
trine et morum perniciosissimis erroribus versari necesse est.” Catech. 
Ftom. p. 83, ed. 1587. 

The same doctrine is now taught in the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth, in Ireland. 

* Accordingly the Church of Rome has had the hardihood to pretend 
to the power of working miracles. This trick must now be given up. I 
was played, however, with wonderful success in times of ignorance. 

{ The Council of Trent, after laying down the different articles of 
Faith, among which are all the absurd and superstitious doctrines of the 
Church. of Rome, uses these words——“ out of which no oue can be saved.” 

+ See the doctrine which is taught, even at this day, in the Roman Ca- 
tholic College at Maynooth, in Ireland—* Certissima est doctrina, Patrum 
consensione, et Ecclesie praxi confirmata, Schismaticus, etiamsi in fide 
non errarent, solo sui schismatis facto esse extra Ecclesiam, et viam sa- 
wutis."§ But the Roman Catechism, sanctioned by the Council of Trent, 
holds the following unequivocal language—“ Heretici vero et schisma- 
tici, qui ab Ecclesia desciverunt, &c. Non negandum tamen quin in Ec- 
clesiz potestate sint, ut qui ab ed in judicium vocentur, puniantur, et ana- 
themate damnentur.” Catechismue Romanus, p. 78. ed. 1587. 


$ De Ecclesia Christi, p. $. 
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gant and impious pretensions. She believes, indeed, that the 
Church of Christ is one ; that all men are bound to be of its com- 
munion ; and that there is no covenanted title to salvation except 
within its pale. She does not, however, undertake to limit the 
mercy of heaven; but cherishes the delightful hope that that mercy 
will be extended to all who sincerely seek to know and do the di- 
vine will, 

Reference is sometimes had to the eighteenth article of the 
Church of England, to prove that she sets up the same preten- 
sions to exclusive salvation as the Church of Rome. But the de- 
sign of the eighteenth article is merely to lay down the doctrine of 
salvation through the sole merits of Christ. There were persons 
who maintained that the profession of Christianity is a thing indif- 
ferent; that the only criterion of the favour of heaven will be 
our conformity to the particular law which we may choose to em- 
brace; and that they who are saved will be saved, in fact, by such 
conformity. In short, that works are every thing, and faith nothing, 
“was an error propagated by some at the time the articles of the 
Church of England were composed; and against this error the 
eighteenth article was particularly levelled. Accordingly, the 
article says—“ They are to be had accursed that presume to say 
that every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he profess- 
eth, so that he be diligent to frame his life according to that law, 
and the light of nature. For holy Scripture doth set out to us only 
the name of Jesus Christ whereby men must be saved.” This ar- 
ticle excludes none from the hope of heaven—not even the Hea- 
thens ;—its sole design being to set forth the meritorious sacrifice of 
Christ as the ground of salvation. It does not assert that they who 
have never heard of Christ must perish; but simply that such ag 
are saved will be saved through his atonement. 

A Church which believes herself to be infallible, and to be the 
exclusive medium of salvation, will probably think it right not 
merely to persuade, but to coerce men to be of her communion. 
Accordingly the Church of Rome has ever acted in this way. Her 
principles are entirely arbitrary. She allows no liberty of consci- 
enee to her own members, and invades the rights of all other 
Churches, These propositions it will be easy to establish. 

The Council of Trent has gone so far as to prohibit all religious 
inquiry ; positively decreeing that no person shall presume, even 
in private, to interpret Scripture in any other way than the Church 
of Rome prescribes. It is forbidden, in so many words, to differ 
from the Church of Rome, although our opinions should never be 
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suffered to see the light—etiamsi hujusmodi interpretationes nollo 
unguam tempore in lucem edende forent.* Thus is the right of pri- 
vate judgment entirely taken away, and the conscience absolutely 
enslaved. 

It is very consistent, indeed, in the Church of Rome to forhid 
men to think, even in secret, in any other way than she shall direct ; 
for what if, presuming to exercise our faculties, we should find it 
impossible to believe in her dogmas, and wish to withdraw from 
her communion? Will she give us permission? By no means, 
She claims the right of compelling us to remain within her pale. 
She does not content herself with requiring obedience from us 
while we continue in her communion ; but thinks herself autho- 
rized to prohibit all departure from it under the severest temporai 
as well as spiritual penalties. In one of her official documents 
she scruples not to declare that heretics and schismatics, notwith- 
standing they may have departed from the Church, are still “ in its 
power, as persons to be called by it to judgment, punished, and 
doomed by anathema to damnation.”+ The same doctrine is now 
publicly taught in the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, in Ire- 
land—* The Church retains its jurisdiction over all apostates, 
heretics, and sehismatics, though they no lenger belong to its 
body.” Listen, for a moment, to the reason which is given in sup- 
port of this extraordinary doctrine—“ A general has the right of 
inflicting severe punishments on those deserters whose names have 
been erased from the muster roll.”§ Thus does the Church of 
Rome claim as absolute a power of prohibiting all departure from 
its communion, and of punishing those who attempt such depar- 
ture, asa general of an army possesses of forbidding and punishing 
desertion. 


Far different are the language and practice of the Church of 
England. 

Does she forbid her members to examine her different standards, 
and compare them with Scripture, for the purpose of determining 
whether they present a correct exhibition of religious truth? By 
no means. She invites the most rigid examination. She only 
wishes that it may be conducted in the spirit of mildness and of 


* Catechismus Romanus, p. 78, ed. 1587. 

} Hezretici vero et schismatici, qui ab Ecclesia desciverunt, &c. Non 
negandum tamen quin in Ecclesiz potestate sint, ut qui ab ea in judicium 
vocentur, puniantur, et anathemate damnentur. Catechismus Romanné, 
p. 78, ed. 1587. 


y ra ag Delahogue’s Treatise, “De Ecclesin Ctristi,” p. S94 
id. 
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modesty—in the spirit with which our Lord and his Aposiles #6. - 
quire us to approach the oracles of truth. When any of hex 
members declare that they can no longer remain in her commu- 
nion—does she claim the right of compelling them to remain? 
Hoes she assert that even after they may have withdrawn from 
her, they continue, nevertheless, subject to her jurisdiction, and 
dre liable to be “ called to judgment, punished, and doomed by 
anathema to damnation?” God forbid! In however serious 
a point of light she may regard the sin of schism, she considers 
it as punishable by no human tribunal. How dots she act towards 
those who abandon her communion? She warns them affection- 
ately of the sin and danger of rending the Church of Christ ; but 
she attempts to exercise no control over them. While men, in- 
deed, think proper to remain with her, she expects and insists 
that they observe her laws; if they obstinately refuse to obey her 
laws, she ejects them from her communion ; but she never attempts 
to inflict any civil penalties. In this she goes no further than 
is absolutely necessary to her own preservation—no further than 
Protestant Dissenters themselves go. No society, civil or reli- 
gious, can possibly subsist without the power of passing and en- 
forcing such laws, as are necessary to accomplish the objects of 
its institution. 

But the twentieth article expressly declares that “ the Church 
hath authority in controversies of Faith.” Verytrue—But does 
the Church of England here claim thé power of compelling men 
to remain in her communion, and to think as she thinks? No. 
She claims no other power than that which every religious society 
must claim, of determining for herself what the true sense of 
Scripture is, and of forbidding her members publicly to oppose 
her interpretation. All Christian societies must have articles of 
faith, in which their members unite—they must have standards of 
worship and discipline grounded on these articies ;—and if indivi- 
duals were at liberty publicly to oppose these articles, and to de- 
part from these standards, the objects of association would be en- 
tirely defeated, and nothing but confusion could ensue. Indeed, 
all association, whether civil or religious, would, on such princis 
ples, be impossible. Persons who cannot conscientiously conform 
to the rules of any society should leave it ;—while they are at li- 
berty to do this, the rights of conscience are not infringed. 

We will give an example in illustration of the subject. 

The Church of England has determined for herself the contro- 
versy relative to the divinity of Jesus Christ. Does she forbid 
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her members to search the Scriptures for the purpose of satisfying 
themselves whether she has rightly interpreted them in this par- 
ticular? No. If any of her members, upon such examination, 
think proper to differ from her, does she command them, never- 
theless, to remain in her communion, and there acknowledge and 
worship Jesus Christ as a divine personage? By no means.—If 
she thus acted, she might, indeed, be assimilated to the Church 
of Rome. What language does she hold in the case we have 
supposed? She declares her conviction that the divinity of Christ 
is an essential doctrine of the Gospel, and that she, therefore, 
placed it at the foundation of her system; incorporating it not 
only into her articles, but into her form of worship; so as to im- 
press it at once on the heart and the understanding. She requires 
her clergy to teach this doctrine ; otherwise the divinity of Christ 
might be maintained in one pulpit, his superangelic nature in an- 
other, and his mere humanity in a third ;—a confusion that would 
soon destroy her. She allows, therefore, no public opposition to 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, either in her Clergy or 
Laity ; but she does not forbid, nay, she invites them to examine, 
in private, into the scriptural pretensions of her system; and if 
they come to a conclusion different from her own, she claims no 
right of preventing them from departing from her and setting 
up a new society upon their own principles. In all this, she 
leaves them to answer to God; by whom alone heresy and schism 
are to be judged in order to punishment. 

But the Church of Rome not only destroys the right of private 
judgment in her own members—She invades the rights of all 
other Churches; claiming to be the mother and mistress of them 
all.* 

Now it would be difficult to determine which is most conspicu- 
ous in this pretension—its falsehood, or its arrogance. It was in 
Jerusalem, unquestionably, that the first Christian Church was 
formed. ‘This appears so clearly from Scripture as to admit of 
no dispute. When a particular Church claims to be the mistress 
of all others, she will, of course, undertake, if opportunity 
offers, to control their conduct. All other Churches, therefore, 
have reason to be perpetually on their guard against her attacks. 

The principle, indeed, that the Church of Rome retains its ju- 
risdiction over all heretics aud schismatics who have attempted to 


* Sanctam, Catholicam, et Apostolicam Romanam ecclesiam, omnium 
Ecclesiarum matrem et magistram agnosce.” Trent Profession of Faith- 
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withdraw from it, as a General retains his power ever deserters 
from his army, is not more destructive of the rights of its own 
members than of those of all ether Churches. It is not merely 
over those who have personally departed from her that the Church 
of Rome elaims to exercise power, but over those, also, whose 
ancestors departed ; thus extending to entire societies of the pre- 
sent day. All Protestants are represented as heretics and schis- 
matics; and all heretics and schismatics are declared to be an- 
swerable to the Church of Rome, “ as persons to be called by it 
to judgment, punished, and doomed by anathema to damnation.”* 
Thus even the President of the United States is still, according 
to papal logic, a subject of the Church of Rome; and she has @ 
right to bring him to trial and punishment for his spiritual offen- 
ces. Such is the undoubted doctrine of the Roman Catechism, 
which, being sanctioned by the Council of Trent and Pope Pius 
V. must be considered as presenting an authentic exhibition of 
the tenets of the Church of Rome. 3 

There can be no doubt that the Bishop of Rome early possessed 
great importance and power ; but this arose solely from his being 
Bishop of the metropolis of the Roman Empire. The empire 
was at length divided; and Constantinople became independent 
of Rome. When the Bishop of Rome attempted to exercise 
control over the Patriarch of Constantinople, his pretensions were 
successfully resisted. Finally the western empire was split into 
a number of separate kingdoms, which became independent of the 
civil power of Rome. They ought, at the same time, to have 
become independent of her spiritual power. But western Eu- 
rope was sunk into a state of extreme ignorance, which furnished 
an opportunity for the establishment of an impious spiritual ty- 
ranny. The Bishop of Rome lifted himself up above all other 
Bishops, and pretended to be the head of the universal Church ; 
going on in his impious course until he claimed to be the vicege- 
rent of Christ upon earth; possessing the fulness both of civil 
and of spiritual power; equally authorized to govern, with abso- 
lute sway, not only all Churches, but all States. 

Pretexts were easily found to justify the daring usurpation. 
St. Peter was the Prince of the Apostles, and the Bishop of Rome 
was the successor of St. Peter. 

So essential do the most distinguished of the papal advocates 
regard the sovereign authority of the Bishop of Rome in the 


* Catechismus Romanus, p. 78. e?. 1587. 
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Christian Church, that they scruple not to entitle it “‘ the one 
point upon which the very sum and substance of Christianity de- 
pends.”* He is, they tell us, the true lieutenant of Christ, unto 
whom full power has been given to feed, direct, and govern the 
Church. Jesus Christ,” say Leo X. and the Lateran Synod; 
“before his departure from the world, did, in solidity of the 
rock, institute Peter and his successors to be his Lieutenants, to 
whom it is so necessary to obey, that who doth not obey must die 
the death.”+ ‘Thus is an absolute monarch set up in the Church, 
and unlunited submission to his mandates made an indispensable 
condition of salvation. Of such a doctrine as this we may well 
call for unequivocal proof, , . 

In order to support the position which we are considering, the 
papal advocates must show—1. That St. Peter was constituted the 
sovereign of the Apostles, that he considered himself. empowered 
to direct and govern them in all things, and that they yielded a 
ready obedience to him as their supreme head. 2. That he was 
Bishop of Rome, and continued so until his death. 3. That the 
Bishops of Rome, from the period ef his death, possessed and ex- 
ercised that sovereign authority over the whole Christian Church 
which Peter is said to have possessed over the Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians; and that the Christian Church recognized and 
submitted to such authority as scriptural and lawful. 

If there be a failure in the preof of any one of these three 
propositions, the papal cause is irrecoverably lost. 

The whole of this subject has been so ably-discussed by numer- 
ous writers, particularly by the great Barrow, that nothing re- 
‘mains to be said upon it which has not been already repeatedly 
said, andin the best manner. Our narrowing limits will afford 
room for but a very few observations. 

What are the proofs of the sovereignty of St. Peter in the 
Apostolic College ? Let us look at them fora moment. “ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church.” Now, this 
passage is figurative, and it would be impossible, confining 
ourselves to the passage itself, to ascertain its exact meaning. 
We must have recourse, then, to other passages of Scripture, 
and to the evidence of facts. Sometimes the passage has been 
understood to designate the person of Peter as the foundation of 
the Christian Church; sometimes, the faith of which he, at that 
moment, made so noble a confession. In this last sense it was un- 


* Bellar. Pref. de Rom. Pont. + P. Leo X. in Cone. Later. Less. p- 151. 
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derstood by some of the best of the Christian Fathers. Now, 
what says Scripture in other places? “ We are all built upon the 
foundation of the Prophets and Apostles.” ‘ The wall of the city 
had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
Apostles.” ‘Thus, if the Christian Church is said, in one place, to 
be built upon Peter ; it is said, in other places, to be built upon all 
the Apostles. 

Again—We are referred to the passage in which our Saviour 
says to St. Peter, “ I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of Heaven.” Now, this passage conveys no actual power, but 
merely contains a promise of power to be conferred at a future 
time. Accordingly, a little before his ascension, our Lord for- 
mally commissioned the twelve Apostles as his ambassadors to the 
world, and as the governors of his Church. “ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth—Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations.” ‘ When he had said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose seever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” Here Jesus Christ actually delegates his 
power; he gives a positive commission. And to whom does he 
give it?* To St. Peter? No—but tothe Apostles in general. This 
single fact is sufficient to overthrow the papal pretensions for ever. 
For if it had been the intention of our Lord to make St. Peter the 
exclusive chief of his Church, he would never have conveyed the 
supreme powers of government to the whole college of Apostles ;— 
he would never have blended the name of Peter with that of his 
colleagues in one undistinguishing commission. Besides—who are 
the pillars of the Church? James and John not less than Peter.i 
Who are to sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel ? 
The twelve Apostles, and not Peter alone. 

But our Lerd says to Peter—* Feed my sheep”—which the Ro- 
manists interpret asequivalent with saying—Be their supreme go- 
vernor. If we are to construe Scripture at this rate, it will be 
easy to prove any thing. The words in question are a mere 
exhortation tothe zealous performance of duty. They convey no 
new power. The apostolical commission had been previously 
given to the twelve disciples equally; and the address to St. 
Peter could surely have no effect to vary it. In truth, it was 


*He had before said to the twelve—‘ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
éarth, shall be bound in Heaven.” Mat, xviii. 18. 
+ See Galatians ii. 9. 
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nothing more than an injunction to St. Peter to employ the ardent 
zeal, for which he was particularly distinguished, in converting and 
saving souls. Besides, it isnot said that the business of feeding 
the sheep of Christ belongs to Peter alone ; on the contrary, all 
orders of ministers are commanded in Scripture to perform the 
same duty.* 

But how was this matter understood by the Apostles themselves ? 
Did St. Peter claim to be the sovereign of the Apostolic college ? 
We find no such pretensions set up in his Epistles, or in any other 
part of the inspired writings. He never calls himself the supreme 
ruler, nor attempts to exercise any jurisdiction over his colleagues. 
On the contrary, he consults and acts with them as an equal. So 
far, indeed, from being the sovereign of the college, he is fre- 
quently employed in executing their commands. 

What was the conduct of St. Paul? Did he consider himself 
bound to receive the law at the mouth of Peter? Did he not, on 
the contrary, positively resist him ? 

When questions arose in the Church, was reference had to St. 
Peter for his authoritative decision? No. Inthe famous dispute 
relative to the circumcision of the Gentile converts, -the question 
is discussed and decided in an assembly of the Apostles and EI- 
ders. Peter is present and speaks, but exercises no particular ju- 
risdiction; the authoritative sentence, indeed, being formally 
pronounced by St. James. 

Nothing can be more express than the evidence of the Christian 
Fathers on this subject. ‘‘ Our Lord gave to all the Apostles after 
his resurrection equal power.”{ ‘‘ St. Paul showeth that each 
Apostle did enjoy equal dignity.” “ The strength of the Church 
is equally settled upon all the Apostles.”|| Testimonies might be 
greatly multiplied ; but it is unnecessary. 

The supremacy of Peter in the apostolic college turns out, 
then, to be a mere fiction ; and the supremacy of the Pope being 
founded upon that of Peter, must be a fiction also. But suppose 
we admit the supremacy of Peter, what evidence is there that Pe- 
ter founded the Church of Rome, or was ever Bishop of that 
Church? On this point the observations of Dr. Marsh are, we 
think, quite conclusive, 


* See, amongother places, Acts xx. 28. 
{ See Galatians ii. 11. “ When Peter was come te Antioch I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed.” 
$ Cyprian de Un. Eccl. § Chrysostom in Gal, 2. 8. 
i! Hierom in Joyin. 1. 14. 
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“« That St. Paul was the on/y Apostle who can be said to liave 
founded the Church of Rome, is evident from the Epistle to the 
Romans. Nor can even St. Paul be said to have founded that 
Church in any other sense, ‘an that he sent an Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and afterwards resided ainong them. For a Christian com- 
munity had been previously established at Rome, as indeed 13 
very Epistle, which was written before he went thither himself, 
necessarily implies. Butif that community had then received any 
foundation from an Apostle, St. Paul would surely not have said, 
in his Epistle to the Romans, that he took care not to “ build upon 
another man’s fvoundation.* Further, if St. Peter had been at 
Rome, when St. Paul wrote that Epistle, he would surely have 
included him in the number of those persons to whom he sent sa- 
jutations in the last chapter. Again, if St. Peter had been. at 
Rome when St. Paul himself arrived there, St. Luke could not 
have failed to notice it. But he concludes his history by saying, 
that St. Paul dwelt at Rome two whole years, preaching the king- 
dom of God,t and gives not the slightest intimation of St. Peter 
having been there. Nor is it credible, if St. Peter had been at 
Rome during any part of the time when St. Paul himself was there, 
that St. Paul would have written Epistles from that very place, and 
have said nothing of St. Peter. Yet he wrote not less than six 
Epistles from Rome ; namely, to the Colossians, to the Ephesians, 
to the Philippians, to the Hebrews, to Philemon, and the second 
Epistle to Timothy ; and in none of those Epistles does the name 
of Peter ever once occur. Indeed he says expressly in the second 
Fpistle to Timothy, ‘ only Luke is with me.’{ And. this very 
Epistle appears to have been written by St. Paul only a short time 
before hisdeath. For he says at chap, iv. 9, ‘ J am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure ts at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course.’ The opinion, 
therefore, that St. Paul and St. Peter were together at Rome, and 
that they suffered martyrdom together, is an opinion which must 
be devoid of foundation. Better evidence we cannot have, than 
is afforded by St. Paul’s Epistles: and it is well known that re- 
ports may be propagated without contradiction, a hundred years 
after an event is said to have happened, especially when it flatters 
the vanity of those among whom it is propagated. Nor is it uns 
worthy of our notice, that when St. Paul calls himself the Apos- 


ile of the Gentiles, he calls St, Peter the Apostle of the Jews.” 
(P. 208—210.) 


But if the Romanists should prove that St. Peter was Prince of 
the Apostles, and also Bishop of Rome, it would still remain for 
them to prove that the Bishops of Rome possessed and exercised 
that sovereign authority over the whole Christian Church which 


* "Iva «i tx” AAAOTPION OEME AION oixcdous. Rom. xv. 20. 
t Acts rxviti. 30, 3%. + Chap. iy. 11. § Gal. 1. 7. 
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Peter is said to have possessed over the Apostles and primitive 
Christians ; and that the Christian Church submitted to such au- 
thority as scriptural and lawful. 

Now, if any reliance is to be placed upon historical evidence, it 
is capable of being fully proved that Bishops in the primitive 
Church were regarded as equal. ‘There is not a trace of that su- 
periority which the Pope impiously claims. ‘This has been shown 
by Barrow with a fulness of evidence which ought to put the 
question at rest for ever. Our limits will not allow us to enter 
into a detail of testimony ; but it may be satisfactory to present one 
or two facts. A dispute broke out, it is well known, in the second 
century, relative to the time of celebrating Easter. The Eastern 
Churches differed on this point from the Church of Rome, and 
Pope Victor conducted himself toward them with great insolence. 
For this he was most severely reproved by many eminent men, 
and particularly by the wise and excellent Ireneus. The Bishop 
of Rome, then, was not regarded in the second century as the so- 
vereign of the Christian Church. Again—Did Cyprian profess to 
submit to the Bishop of Rome as his lawful superior? Did he not 
resist and reprove him in the most decided manner ?- It would be. 
easy to produce, from the writings of Cyprian, a long list of pas- 
sages so full and precise as to remove all doubt on this subject. 
One shall suffice—* It remaineth that each of us speak his opinion 
freely. .. . For none of us constitutes himself Bishop of Bishops ;— 
seeing every Bishop is entirely master of his own resolutions, and 
can no more be judged by others than he can judge others.’”* 

It was the unequivocal doctrine of the third century, then, that 
Bishops are equal. The Bishop of Rome, indeed, from the im- 
portance of the city over which he presided, and from various 
concurring circumstances, gradually acquired. extensive influence 
and jurisdiction. He naturally became the metropolitan of the 
neighbouring Italian Bishops; and in the year 378 the power was 
given him ef deciding appeals, in doubtful cases, from all the Bi- 
shops of the western empire. At length, in the commencement 
of the seventh century, Boniface was proclaimed, by the tyrant 
Phocas, universal head of the Christian Church—a title which 
Gregory I. the immediate predecessor of Boniface, reprobated, 


in the Patriarch of Constantinople, as an infallible mark of 
Antichrist.t 


* Op. Cyp. tom, i. p. 229. . 

} Gregory calls the pretension of the Patriarch of Constantinople a 
novel doctrine, which had never been known at Rome, or pretended to by 
any of her Bishops. He declares it to be a flagrant departure from the 
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Here we are in the seventh century, and the Bishop of Rome is 
nothing more than Primate of the West; and we have his own tes- 
timony against that very supremacy to which his successors have 
laid claim. 

But the Pope pretends to the absolute command not less of the 
temporal than of the spiritual sword. 

He claims, indeed, to be absolute sovereign of the whole 
earth. The gradual progress of the temporal power-.of the Bi- 
shop of Rome may be distinctly traced. At first he was a sub- 
missive subject of the Emperor, whose supreme authority he did 
not hesitate, on all occasions, to acknowledge. Gregory I. in the 
latter part of the sixth, and beginning of the seventh century, re- 
cognized the Emperor as his lawful sovereign. It was, indeed, 
part of Gregory’s charge against the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
that, in claiming to be universal Bishop, he set himself above the 
honour of the empire. In the year 680, Pope Agatho entitles the 
Emperor, Constantine Poganatus, his Lord; styling himself and 
all the Presidents of Churches, his servants. This is recorded in 
the acts of the sixth General Council; which General Council it- 
self Pope Agatho declares to be subject to the imperial authority. 

We might go on to prove, by further testimonies, that the Popes 
long demeaned themselves as subjects of the Emperor. But a pe- 
culiar concurrence of circumstances favoured the ambition of the 
Bishop of Rome, and we find him, at length, beginning to hold a 
haughty language towards the emperor, and, finally, pretending to 
be his master ; armed with power not less to deprive him of his 
crown in this world, than to consign him to perdition in the next. 
We mark the commencement of this haughty language and con- 
duct in Gregory II. who, in the eighth century, withdrew from his 
obedience to the eastern Emperor, because of his opposition to the 
worship of images. Yet this very Gregory II. had previously ac- 
knowledged the Emperor as the lawful head of all Christians.* 
At length we come tothe fiery Hildebrand, who claimed the power 


Gospel, an invasion of the rights of all other Bishops, and a scandal 
to the whole Church. The Bishops he entitles the stars of God; denounc- 
ing him who should attempt to advance himself above them as imitating 
the pride ef Lucifer. “If one Bishop be called universal,” exclaims 
> y's “the universal Church falls, if that universal Bishop falls.” 
** Let that blasphemous name be abhorrent to the hearts of all Christians, 
by which the honour of all Bishops is taken away, while it is madly ar- 
rogated by one to himself.” Thus is the fundamental principle on which 
the Church of Rome rests her pretensions reprobated as madness and 
blasphemy by her own infailidle head. 

* P. Greg. UL. ad, Leon. Is. Ep. i. p. 502,, 
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of. deposing princes,.and of absolving their subjects from, their al- 
legiance. ‘“;For the dignity,and defence.of Gad’s, Holy Church, 
in the name of Almighty God,. the Father, Son, and, Holy Ghost, 
I depose from Imperial and Royal administration, King: Henry, 
son of Henry, some time Emperor, who too boldly and raghly hath 
laid hands on the Church ; and I absolve all Christians, subject to 
the Empire, from that oath whereby they were wont to. plight their 
faith unto true.Kings.”*  Go,to, therefore, most:holy; Princes 
of the:Apostles, and what. I said, by. interposing your, authority, 
confirm ;; that, all men may now at length understand, if ye can 
bind and loose in heaven, that ye also can upon earth take away 
.and. give empires, kingdoms,, and whatsoever mortals can have.’t 

JWe might go on minutely to trace, the history of. papal arro- 
.gance fromthe time.of Gregory, VII. to the present day ;, but.we 
must content.ourselves with presenting, to. the reader a very, few 
specimens. 

Toward the close of. the thirteenth century, Boniface, VIII. de- 
clares—“ One sword ,must.be under another, and the, temporal 
authority must be subject to the spiritual power.”—“ If the earthly 
power doth go astray, it must be judged by the spiritual power.” 

—“ We declare, say, define, pronounce it to be of necessity to sal- 
vation, for every human creature to be subject to the Roman Pon- 
tiff.’t . Now all-this was expressly confirmed by Pope Leo X. and 
the Lateran Council ;. and:thus.has received the. highest. sanction 
which the: Romish Church can bestow. “ We do renew and ap- 
prove,” says Leo, “ that holy constitution, with approbation | of 
the present Holy Council.”§ And we find Cardinal Baronius say- 

_ing— All do assent to it,,so that none. dissenteth, who doth not 
by discord fall fromthe Church.”’|| 

The doctrine in question was borrowed. by Boniface from, the 
schoolmen. Thomas Aquinas expressly undertakes to show that 
itis of necessity to salvation to be subject to the Roman Pontiff. 

To omit a variety of instances, let us come down to the year 

1570, in. which Pius V. issued his bull against Elizabeth, ies 
her fromthe throne of England. ‘ He that reigneth.on high, to 
whom is given all power in heaven and on earth, hath committed 
the one Holy Catholic and Apostolical Church, out of which there 
is no salvation, to one alone on earth, namely, to Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles, and to theyRoman Pontiff, successor of Peter, to be 


* See Barrow on the Pope’s. supremacy, Introduction. . ¢ Ibid. 
+ Extrac. Com. lib. i. tet. 8. cap. 1. § Council Lateran, Ses. 11. p. 152, 
|] Baron. Anno, 1053. 8.14. ., | Tha, in, Opusc, contra. Grecos. 


Vou. FI. 29 
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‘governed with a plenitude of power: This one he hath constitatea 
‘Prince over all nations and kingdoms, that he might pluck up, de- 
stroy, dissipate, ruin, plant, and build.”* After which Pius pro- 
ceeds, in the same bull, to absolve the subjects of Elizabeth from — 
their allegiance. 


A decree was passed by the Council of Trent, that all persons 
fighting duels, as well as their seconds, should be excommunicated, 
and suffer forfeiture of all their goods. Emperors, Kings, Dukes, 
Princes are declared to be excommunicated, if they tolerate due}- 
ling within their territories; besides which, the city or place, in 
which the duel is fought, is withdrawn from their jurisdiction. 
‘Here is a decided claim to supreme temporal power by the Church 
of Rome, as represented in the Council of Trent. If the Church 
may withdraw a single place from the jurisdiction of its lawful 
Prince, it may withdraw all places from that jurisdiction. 

We will conclude this long, and, we fear, tedious article, with 
“ Phe Profession of the Catholic Faith, according to the Council 


of Trent.” It begins with the Apostles’ Creed; after which fol- 
low these twelve articles. 


“ }. I most firmly admit and receive the apostolical and eccle- 
siastical traditions, and all other observances and constitutions of 
the Church. 

“2. LT admit, also, the sacred Scriptures according to that sense 
which hely mother Church,.to whom it appertains to judge of the 
true meaning and interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, hath 
holden and still holds; nor will I ever receive and interpret 
them otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers. 

_ 3, T profess, likewise, that there are truly and properly, seven 
Sacraments of the new law, instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, 

and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all of them 
to every one ; namely, Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Pen- 
ance, Extreme unction, Orders, and Matrimony ; and that they 
confer grace; and that, of these Sacraments, Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and Orders, cannot be repeated without sacrilege. I receive 

- also and admit the received and approved rites of the Catholic 
Church, in the solemn administration of all the aforesaid Sacra- 
ments. 

“4. L embrace and receive all things, and every thing, which 
have been defined and declared by the holy Council of Trent, con- 
cerning original sin and justification. 

“ 5 Further I profess that in the Mass is offered unto God a 
true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice, for the living and the dead ; 
and that in the most holy Sacrament of the Encharist there is 


* See Barrow on the Pope’s supremacy. Introduction. 
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really, truly, and substantially, the body and blood, together with 
the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that a conver- 
sion is made of the whole substance of the bread into his body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into his blood; which conver- 
sion the Catholic Church calls Transubstantiation. 

“ 6, I confess, also, that under one kind only is received the 
whole and entire Christ, and the true Sacrament. | 

‘7, [strenuously maintain that there is a Purgatory, and that 
the souls, detaimed there, are assisted by the prayers of the 
faithful. } 

“ 8. Likewise that the Saints who reign together with Christ, 
are to be venerated and invoked ; and that they offer prayers for 
usto God; and that their Relics are to be venerated. 

“9, I most firmly declare, that the images of Christ, and of 
the ever-Virgin, mother of God, as also of the other Saints, are to 
be had and retained; and that due honour and veneration are to 
be shown to them. 

“10. I affirm, also, that the power of Indulgences was left by 
Christ in his Church; and that the use of them is very salutary to 
Christian people. 

‘11. I acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church 
of Rome to be the mother and mistress of all Churches; and I pro- 
mise and swear true obedience to the Roman Pontiff, successor of 
the;Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter, and: the Vicegerent of Je- 
sus Christ. 

“12. Further [ do, without doubt, receive and profess all 
things, which have been delivered, defined, and declared by the sa- 
cred canons, and ecumenical Councils,* especially by the holy 
Council of Trent; and all things contrary thereunto, and all here- 
sies of whatsoever kind, which have been condemned, rejected, and 
anathematized by the Church, I, in like manner condemn, reject, 
and anathematize. : 

“ This true Catholic Faith, out of which no one can be saved, 
which, by these presents, I profess and verily hold, I, N. N. do pro- 
mise, vow, and swear, most firmly to keep and confess (hy God’s 
help) entire and inviolate, to the last breath of my life ; and that I 
will take care, as far as in me lies, that the same be holden, 
taught, and preached by all who are subject to my control, or who 
are connected with my char 


e. 
“ So help me God, and ate the holy Gospels of God.” 


* This is broad enough—“All things delivered, defined by the sacred ct- 
mons, and ecumenical Counciis.” 
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QETEN meditate upon the effects of pride on one side, and 
humility on the other. First, That pride is like a canker, and 
destroys the beauty of the fairest flowers, the most excellent gifts 
and graces ; but humility crownsthem all. Secondly, That pride 
is a great hindrance to the perceiving the things of God; and hu- 
mility is an excellent preparative and instrument of spiritual wis- 
dom.* Thirdly, That pride hinders the acceptation of our prayers ; 
but humility pierceth the clouds, and will not depart till the 
Most High shall regard...... Remember, that the blessed Sa- 
viour of the world hath done more to prescribe, and transmit, and 
secure this grace than any other :t his whole life being a great con- 
tinued example of humility, a vast descent from the glorious bo- 
som of his Father to the womb of a poor maiden, to the form of a 
servant, to the miseries of a sinner, to a life of labour, to a state 
of poverty, to a death of malefactors, to the grave of death, and 
the intolerable calamities which we deserved: and it were a good 
design, and yet but reasonable, that we should be as humble in 
the midst of our greatest imperfections, and basest sins, as Christ 
was in the midst of his fulness of the Spirit, great wisdom, perfect 
life, and most admirable virtues. Bishop Taylor. 





Consider that sad accidents and a state of affliction is a school of 
virtue : it reduces our spirits to soberness, and our counsels to mo- 
deration ; it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence of sinning. 
It is good for me (said David) that I have been afflicted, for thereby 
I have learned thy law. And, J know, (O Lord) that thou of very 
Jaithfulness hast caused me to be troubled.t For God, who, in 
mercy and wisdom, governs the world, would never have suffered 
so many sadnesses, and have sent them especially to the most virtu- 
ous and the wisest men, but that he imtends they should be the semi- 
nary of comfort, the nursery of virtue, the exercise of wisdom, 


the trial of poe the ventering for a crown, and the gate of 
glory. Ibid. 





Let our love be firm, constant, and inseparable ; not coming 
and returning like the tide, but descending hike a never failing n- 
ver, ever running into the ocean of divine excellency, passing on 
in the channels of duty and a constant obedience, and never ceas- 
ing to be what it is, till it comes to what it desires to be ; still be- 


ing a river till it be turned into sea and vastness, even the immen- 
sity of a blessed eternity. Jbid. 


* Mat. xi. 23, + John xiii. 10, + Psalm cxix. part 10, v. 3. 
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Converse with God by frequent prayer. In:particular, desire 
that your desires may be right, and. love to have your. affections 
regular and holy. ‘To which purpose make very frequent addresses 
to God, by ejaculations and communications, and an assiduous 
daily devotion: discover to him all your wants, complain to him 
of all your affronts; do as Hezekiah did, lay your misfortunes and 
all your ill news before him ; spread them before the Lord ; call to 
him for health, run to him for counsel, beg of him for pardon: 
and it is natural to love him to whom we make such addresses, and 
of whom we have such dependencies, as it is for children to love 
their parents. bid. 

Repentance of all things in the world makes the greatest 
change ; it changes things in heaven and earth ; for it changes the 
whole man from sin to grace, from vicious habits to holy customs, 
from unchaste bodies to angelical souls, from swine to philoso- 
phers, from drunkenness to sober counsels: and God himself, 
with whom is no variableness or shadow of change, is pleased, 
by descending to our weak understandings, to say, that he changes 
also upon man’s repentance, that he alters his decrees, revokes his 
sentence, cancels the bills of accusation, throws the records of 
shame and sorrow from the court of heaven, and lifts up the sin- 
ner from the grave to life, from his prison to a throne, aus hell, 
and the guilt of eternal torture, to heaven, and to-a title to never- 
ceasing felicities. If we be bound on earth, we shall be bound in 
heaven; if we be absolved here, we shall be loosed there; if we 


repent, God will repent, and not send the evil upon us which we 
had deserved, Ibid. 





Charity is the great channel through which God passes all his 
mercy upon mankind. For we receive absolution of our sins in 
proportion to our forgiving our brother. This is the rule of 
our hopes, and the measure of our desire of this world; and in the 
day of death and judgmeut the great sentence upon mankind shall 
be transacted according to our alms, which is the other part of 
charity. Certain it is, that God cannot, will not, never did re- 
ject a charitable man in his greatest needs, and in his most passion- 
ate prayers; for God himself is love, and every degree of charity 
that dwells in us is the participation of the divine nature; and, 
therefore, when, upon our death-bed, a cloud covers our head, 
and we are enwrapped with sorrow ; when we feel the weight of 
a sickness, and do not feel the refreshing visitations of God’s loving 
kindness ; when we have many things to trouble us, and looking 
round about us, we see no comforter ; then call to mind what injuries 
you have forgiven, how apt you were tu pardon all affronts and 
real persecutions, how you embraced peace when it was offered 
you, how you followed after peace when it ran from you: and 
when you are weary of one side, turn upon the other, and remem- 
ber the alms that, by the grace of God, and his assistances, you 
have done, and look up to God, and with the eye of faith behold 





— 
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his coming in the cloud, and pronouncing the sentence of doom’s- 
day according to his mercies and thy charity. 

Charity, with its twin-daughters, alms and forgiveness, is espe- 
cially effectual for the procuring God’s mercies in the day and the 
manner of our death. Alms deliver from death, saith old To- 
bias; and alms make an atonement for sins, said the son of Si- 
rach; and so said Daniel, and so say all the wise men of the world. 
And in this sense also is that of St. Peter, love covers a multitude 
of sins; and St. Clement, in his constitutions, gives this counsel, If 
you have any thing in your hands, give it, that it may work to the 
remission of thy sins. For by faith and alms sins are purged. 
The same, also, isthe counsel of Salvian, who wonders that men 
who are guilty of great and many sins, will not work out their 
pardon by alms and mercy. But this also must be added out of 
the words of Lactantius, who makes this rule complete and useful : 
But think not, because sins are taken away by alms, that by thy 
money thou mayest purchase a licence to sin. For sins are abo- 
lished, if because thow hast sinned thou givest to God, that is, 
to God’s poor servants, and his indigent necessitous creatures: 
but if thou sinnest upon confidence of giving, thy sins are not 
abolished. For God desires infinitely that men should be purged 
from their sins, and, therefore, commands us to repent: but to 
repent is nothing else but to profess and affirm (that is, to purpose, 
and to make good that purpose) that they will sin no more. 

Now alms are, therefore, effective to the abolition and pardon of 
eur sins, because they are preparatory to, and impetratory of the 

race of repentance, and are fruits of repentance ; and, therefore, 

t. Chrysostom affirms, that repentance without alms is dead, and 
without wings, and can never soar upward to the element of love. 
But because they are a part of repentance, and hugely pleasing to 
Almighty God, therefore, they deliver us from the evils of an 
unhappy and accursed death: for so Christ delivered his disci- 
ples from the sea, when he appeased the storm, though they still 
sailed in the channel. And this St. Hierome verifies with all his 
reading and experience, saying, I do not remember to have read, 
that ever any charitable person died an evil death. And although 
a long experience hath observed God’s mercies to descend upon 
charitable people, like the dew upon Gideon’s fleece when all the 
world was dry; yet for this also we have a promise, which is not 
only an argument of a certain number of years (as experience is,) 
but a security for eternal ages. Make ye friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations. When faith fails, and chastity is use- 
less, and temperance shall be no more, then charity shall bear you 
upon the wings of cherubims, to the eternal mountain of the Lord. 
I have been a lover of mankind, and a friend, and merciful ; and 
now I expect to communicate in that great kindness which he 
shows, that is, the great God and Father of men and mercies, said 
Cyrus, the Persian, on his death-bed. 


I do not mean this should only be a death-bed charity, any more 
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than a death-bed repentance ; but it ought to be the charity of our 
life and healthful years, a parting witb portions of our goods then 
when we can keep them. We must not first kindle our lights 
when we are to descend into our houses of darkness, or bring a 
glaring torch suddenly to a dark room, that will amaze the eye, 
and not delight it, or instruct the body: but if our tapers have in 
their constant course descended into their grave, crowned all the 
way with light, then let the death-bed charity be doubled, and the 
light burn brightest when it is to deck our hearse. bid. 


—— 


A short Prayer to be said immediately after receiving the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 


ORD, if I had lived innocently, I could not have deserved to 

receive the crumbs that fall from thy table. How great is thy 

mercy, who hath feasted me with the bread of virgins, with the 
wine of angels, with manna from heaven! 

O when shall I pass from this dark glass, from this veil of sacra- 
ments to the vision of thy eternal charity ; from eating thy body, 
to beholding thy face in thy eternal kingdom! 

Let not my sins crucify the Lord of life again: let it never be 
said concerning me, T'he hand of him that betrayeth.me is with me 
on the Table. : 

O that I might love thee as well as ever any creature loved thee ! 
let me think nothing but thee, desire nothing but thee, enjoy no- 
thing but thee. 

O Jesus, be a Jesus unto me. Thou art all things unto me. 
Let nothing ever please me but what savours of thee and thy mi- 
raculous sweetness. 

Blessed be the mercies of our Lord, who of God is made unto 
me wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption. 

He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. Amen. Ibi. 
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FOREIGN. 
(From the Christian Observer.) 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 


AN important change has taken place in the constitution of the 
«4% Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews, of which 
the history will be best given in the address of that Society to the 
public. We hope to resume the subject in a future number. 

“ On Tuesday, the 28th of February, an extraordinary:-meeting 
of this Society was held at Freemason’s Tavern,’ to take into con- 
sideration a proposal made by a meeting of dissenting subscribers, 
to withdraw from the management, and leave it in the hands. of 
their brethren of the Church of England. 

“ The London Society was instituted in the year 1809, and con- 
sisted of Christians of various denominations. Its great object was 
to promote the spiritual and eternal welfare of the Jews, by en- 
deavouring to lead their attention to Jesus Christ as the Messiah 
promised to their fathers, and the Saviour of the world. 

“ The means used by the Society have been effectual, through 
the divine blessing, in convincing of the above truth more than 
forty adult Jews, who have been admitted into the Christian 
Church by baptism. 3 

“ Schools containing eighty-nine children of Jewish parents are 
supported by the Society ; and the children are educated: in the 
principles of the Christian faith. 

‘‘ A translation of the New Testament into Hebrew, for the use 
of the Jews, has been undertaken, and is in a state of forwardness. 
The Gospel of St. Matthew is published, and that of St. Mark is 
in the press. 

“ A large Episcopal Chapel has been erected at Bethnal Green 
for the Jews; the Seciety having previously purchased the lease 
of another Chapel in Spital-fields. 

“ A printing office and basket manufactory have been established 
to give employment to the Jews who are deprived of their means 
of — on account of their attending Christian places of 
worship. 

“ The extent of these undertakings has, however, been greater 
than the funds of the Society would admit of, and it has, in conse- 
quence, for some time past been in great need of pecuniary assist- 
ance. 

« Hitherto the Society has been conducted without an exclusive 
regard to any of the particular forms in which Christianity is profes- 
sed by British Protestants. One great branch of it was modelled 
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upon the principles of the Church of England. Another branch, at 

the Jew’s Chapel in Spital-fields, was conducted on a plan by which 

the services of Dissenting Ministers of various denominations weré 

rendered available for the great ends of the Institution. The ob 

ject of the Committee, in these arrangements, was to unite Chris- 

po of various communions in the great work of evangelizing the 
ews. 

“ In carrying on their operations upon this plan, the Committee 
have, however, found practical difficulties of considerable magni- 
tude, arising chiefly from different views in matters of Church or- 
der and discipline. 

“ Ata meeting of the dissenting subscribers of the Society, who 
reside in London and its vicinity, held on the 14th of February, 
1815, the difficulties arising both from the pecuniary state of the 
Institution, and also from the cause above mentioned, were taken 
into consideration ; and the Dissenters, actuated by a principle of 
the most disinterested zeal, and under an impression that the wel- 
fare of the Institution would be best promoted by leaving it in 
the hands of their brethren of the established Church, came to the 
determination of withdrawing from the management. The reso- 
lutions passed on this occasion were expressed in a manner most 
conciliatory, and with a catholic spirit of liberality which does 
much honour to the respectable Dissenting Ministers and gentlemen 
composing the meeting. 

“* The resolutions referred to were taken into consideration by 
the General Committee of the Society, consisting both of mem- 
bers of the established Church and Dissenters, on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, and were discussed with a degree of Christian temper and 
harmony, which is very seldom witnessed. ‘The Committee fmally 
determined to submit the subject of them to an extraordinary 
general meeting of the Society, to be held for the purpose on the 
28th of February. 

“ This meeting having assembled, Thomas Babington, Esq. 
M. P. in the chair, a report of the reasons which had led the Com- 
mittee to call it, was read by the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey. 

“ The report concluded by recommending the following resolu- 
tion for adoption : 

“ Resolved, That this meeting is most sensible of, and most cor- 
dially and affectionately acknowledges the zeal and liberality with 
which the efforts of the Society have been aided and supported by 
Christians of various denominations throughout the United King- 
dom from its original foundation. That the present meeting most 
deeply regrets the difficulties which have arisen with respect to the 
union of the members of the established Church and other Chris- 
tians in the management of the Society, in matters of Church or- 
der and discipline ; and also, that the execution of the rules pro- 
posed on the 27th of December last, has not appeared practicable ; 


that under circumstances of such} difficulty as the Society is now 

placed in, unity of design, -and principle, and operation, 1s pecu- 

liarly and indispensably necessary for its future management. And 
Vor. I. 30 
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as the dissenting members have, with a spirit most truly concilia~ 
tory, offered to leave the management of the institution in the 
hands of their brethren of the established Church, this meeting. 
do, with the same spirit of Christian meekness and charity, ap-. 
prove and accept the offer; and the members of it who are of the 
established Church, most earnestly beseech their dissenting, bre- 
thren still to favour them with their pecuniary support, and, above 
all, to aid them with their prayers, that they may be enabled, with 
the blessing of God, to: extricate the Society from the state of dif- 
ficulty into which it is now placed, and to pursue the great design 
for which it was instituted with renewed efforts of Christian faith, 
wisdom, and zeal, to the glory of their common Lord in the salva- 
tion of Israel. 3 

“ The motion, that the above resolution be adopted, having beew 
put and seconded, the meeting was addressed by several gentlemen, 
some of them of the established Church, and some of them Dis- 
senters, on the subject of the resolution. The dissenting gentle- 
men expressed their determination, though they had withdrawn 
from the management, still to continue their aid to the institution, 
both. by their intluence and example ; and they thus evinced them- 
selves to be actuated by principles of the most exalted Christian 
philanthropy and liberality, which we trust will be both felt and 
imitated in every part of the kingdom. Perhaps the history of 
the Christian Church presents few examples of a point of so much 
difficulty and delicacy having been decided with such a happy 
union of those sentiments which most highly adorn the Christian 
character. The resolution passed unanimously. 





National Education Society. : 

“ Within the short period of less than four years, societies in 
union with the National Society, have been established in every 
diocess throughout England and Wales; and kindred institutions 
are gradually forming in: the foreign possessions of the British 
empire. By the well-timed aids of the National Society, one 
hundred and twenty-two schools have been erected or enlarged ; 
considerable supplies of elementary books have been heoeied ; 
three hundred and thirty-six masters, and eighty-six mistresses, 
have been trained in the principles and practice of the national 
system, and are now, with few exceptions, conducting important 
schools in town and country; whilst a succession of masters has 
also been kept in constant pay at the central school, for the pur- 
pose of being sent out wherever their services were required, for 
the formation of new, or the regulation of old, establishments. 
And, lastly, beside that great number of children who have al- 
ready quitted the different national schools, after having received 
a competent share of instruction, more than one hundred thousand 
children are actually returned to. the Committee, as at this time 


under a.course of education, in five hundred and seventy schools. 
formally united to the National Society. | 
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Church Missionary Society. 

The fifteenth anniversary of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
May 2d. The Rev. E. T. Vaughan, of Leicester, preached before 
the Society, in the morning, at Blackfriar’s Church, from 1 John 
v. 11, 12, and argued, very ably, that the reception of Christ 
is essential to salvation; thence urging the ‘lost‘condition of the 
Heathen, and the duty of attempting to enlighten them by the 

‘Gospel. The-collection amounted to 2191. 4s. 

At ‘two -o’clock the annual meeting ‘was held at Freemasons’ 
Hall, the Right Hon. Liord Ganibier, President, in the chair. 
This great room was completely filled by ‘a most respectable as- 
sembly of the members and friends of the Society. 

It appeared from the report, that the income of the Society had 
advanced from 11,0007. which was the produce of the fourteenth 
year, to 16,000/.; and that the exertions of the committee were 
keeping due pace with the augmentation of the funds. 

The Dean of Wells; Mr. Wilberforce; Mr. Stephen; the 
Rev. Dr. Thorpe, of Dublin; the Rev. Messrs. Simpson and 
Cowan, of Bristol; the Rev. Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge; the 
Rev. Mr. Beachcroft, of Blunham ; the Rev. Daniel Wilson; the 
Rev. Basil Woodd; Mr. Lewis Way, and Mr. John Thornton, — 
took a share in the business of the day. eres ee 

Mr. Wilberforce was more than usually elevating and impres- 
sive ; and Mr. Stephen most powerful and energetic. The spirit 
of all the speakers appeared to be truly Christian, and to diffuse 
itself over the whole assembly. 

The magnitude of the Society’s concerns in Western Africa, 
and the still greater efforts which it is about to make on that coast, 
seeming to require more regularity and commodiousness of inter- 
course than has hitherto been attained, a separate fund has been 
proposed for the establishment and maintenance of such inter- 
course. This fund was opened at Bristol, which, with its accus- 
tomed munificence, has already contributed to it nearly nine hun- 
dred pounds, to which various sums have been added. 





Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

On Thursday last, the 4th of May, the third annual general 
meeting of this Society was held (after a very appropriate sermon, 
preached at Christ Church, Newgate-street, by the Rev. John 
Sargent, M. A. Rector of Graffham,) at the Albion Tavern, in 
Aldersgate-street. The Right Hon. Lord Gambier, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, took the chair, supported by the 
Right Hon. Lord me rR William Witberforce, Esq. M. P. 
Thomas Babington, Esq. M. P. and a numerous body of Cler 


and Gentry. The report of the committee stated, that 9,331 
Prayer books, 975 Psalters, and 55,500 copies of the Homilies of 
the Church of England, printed as tracts, had been issued from ‘the 
Society’s Depository, which has lately been removed to No. 134, 
Salisbury-square, during the last year. The statement of this Se: 
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ciety’s efforts to supply the inhabitants of New-South Wales, and 
the prisoners on board the hulks, and in Newgate, with the ex- 
cellent formularies of our national Church, very highly gratified 
the meeting. 


Bristol Church of England Tract Society. 

The object of this Society, which was instituted in Bristol, in 
1811, is to circulate, in a cheap form, among the poor members 
of the Church of England, her Homilies, the lives of her Refor- 
mers and Martyrs, extracts from their writings, and from the 
publications of her Bishops; with such short pieces illustrative of 
the primitive history, constitution, and discipline of the Church as 
the committee may approve. . 

This is an object so highly important, whether we regard the 
preeterity of that Church, or the advancement of “ pure and un- 

efiled religion,” that we cannot forbear strongly to recommend 
it to all the members, and particularly to the Clergy of the es- 
tablishment. The Church of England has long been the deposi- 
tory of divine truth; and by the soundness of her doctrines, and 
the spirituality of her worship, has proved one of the best and 
safest guides to Heaven. “ Under this conviction,” the committee 
observe in their report, “the members of this Society aim to 
teach those her excellencies who have hitherto been ignorant of 
them; to attach those by the conviction of the understanding, 
who have felt no stronger tie than the force of habit; and to con- 
vince such as may be tempted to separate from her communion, 
that there is no just cause for separation. They wish to show 
their brethren among the poor, that every thing necessary to salva- 
tion is amply taught in the formularies of their Church, which 
has provided suitable instruction and consolation for-her children, 
from the period of their adoption, till she resigns them to the Fa- 
ther of all. They would teach them the spirit of her admirable 
services; and give them directions for a profitable attendance on 
them. They tell them, at one time by a detail of principles, at 
another by an exhibition ef those principles embodied in the ex- 
amples of her martyrs and confessors, that to be consistent and 
faithful members of the Church of England, as well as real mem- 
bers of Christ, they must believe in and worship the Triune Jeho- 
vah, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
They instruct them in the relations and offices which each of the 
three Persons of the Godhead bears towards them. They teach 
them, that they are ‘far gone from original righteousness,’ that 
‘there is no health in them,’ and that they are, in themselves, 
‘deserving of God’s wrath and damnation.? They declare that 
God the Father, in his sovereign mercy, hath provided plenteous 
redemption; that God the Son, the unspeakable gift of the Father, 
‘was made man, was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, 
but also for actual sins of men ;’ that ‘ we are accounted righteous 
before God only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ by faith, and not for our own works or deservings ;’ but ¢ al- 
beit that good works, which are the effects of faith, and follow af- 
ter justification, cannot put away our sins and endure the severity 
of God’s judgment, yet they are pleasing and acceptable to God 
in Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith ; 
and that § whereas the condition of man, since the fall of Adam, is 
such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself by his own natural 
strength and good works to faith and calling upon God?’ it is the 
office of God the Holy Ghost, ‘ by his grace preventing us, to put 
into our minds good desires, and by his continual help to enable us 
to bring the same to good effect.? While the Society thus labour 
in the only effectual way to bring men to the knowledge, and love, 
and fear of God, they also best secure the discharge of their duty 
to their neighbour; by teaching them, in the comprehensive and 
beautiful summary of our Church, ‘to love him as themselves, 
and to do unto all men as they would they should do unto them. 
To love, honour, and succour their father and mother; to honour 
and obey the king, and all that are put in authority under him ; to 
submit themselves to all their governors, teachers, spiritual pas- 
tors, and masters; to order themselves lowly and reverently to ail 
their betters; to be true and just in all their dealings; to bear no 
malice nor hatred in their hearts ; to keep their hands from picking 
and stealing, and their tongues from evil speaking, lying and slan- 
dering ; to keep their bodies in temperanoé, soberness, and clias- 
tity ; not to covet or desire other men’s goods, but to learn and la- 
bour truly to get their own living, and to do their duty in that -- 
state of life into which it hath pleased God to call them.’ Such are 
the lessons of the Church of England. Such are the lessons 
‘ which the members of this Society have bound themselves te 
teach. They comprehend whatever tends to personal happiness ;— 
domestic comfort ;—social order ;—national security ;—and that in 
which all other considerations should terminate,—the glory of 
God.” 

The Society’s publications consist of the nine first homilies ; the 
lives of Wickliffe, Latimer, Ridley, Jewel, Lady Jane Grey, 
Cranmer, Edward VI. Frith, and Hooper ; a Catechism on Con- 
firmation; Discourses on the Communion; Address to Godfathers 
and Godmothers ; Loyalty, Episcopacy, and Confirmation, a Ca- 
techism for Youth ; Address to those who neglect Public Worship ; 
a Guide to the Church ; the Thirty-nine Articles, with Scriptural 
Proofs; the Churchman on a Sick-bed; the Churchman in his 
Closet; Explanation of the Church Catechism; Dean Nowell’s 
Shorter Catechism; Why are you a Churchman? Two Dia- 
logues about going to Church; the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England shown to be in unison with those of the 
Primitive Church; Arguments in favour of. Infant Baptism ; 
Hints on Public Worship; the Sum of the Whole Scripture (pre- 
face to the Bible of 1583); and Forms of Family Prayer, taken 
from the Liturgy and an old edition of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

These tracts vary in size, from four to twenty-four pages (there 
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are only two which exceed the latter quantity); and in price from 
one farthing to three half-pence each ; and to subscribers, from one 
shilling per hundred for a tract of four pages, to six shillings per 
hundred for a tract of twenty-four pages ; and so in proportion. 

Of these tracts 60,460 have been circulated in the course of the 
last year, making in three years an aggregate of 135,796; and 
well authenticated accounts of their efficacy are stated to have 
reached the committee. “ Nor,” they add, “ while they rejoice in 
the persuasion that this Institution has been instrumental in impart- 
ing these inestimable blessings, is it to them a slight though 
secondary satisfaction that the efforts of your society reflect ho- 
nour upon that Church in whose name they have been made ; a 
Church, the evangelical purity and excellence of whose forms 
have received the willing testimony of multitudes not in her com- 
munion, who join with her own children in praying for her pros- 
perity ; and of which not a few persons, eminent no less for wis- 
dom than piety, have confessed, that ‘ no Church in the world 
comes so near to the Apostolic form as the Church of England.” 

In order to obviate the impression that some of the tracts pub- 
lished by the committee, are of too controversial a nature, they ob- 
serve, that “*they have acted purely on the defensive. ‘They inter- 
fere not with any who conscientiously differ from them on the sub- 
jects of those tracts. They rejoice when they can walk with 
their fellow-Christains of other denominations, being of one heart 
and one mind. All that they intend is consisTENcY: consistency in 
defending and maintaining the ground which they have taken; in 
manifesting the same zealous attachment to their own communion 
which their Dissenting brethren do to theirs; in showing that if 
DISSENT has her pleas to offer, conrormiry need not stand speech- 
less ; and that the Church of England, when called upon, is ready 
to give a reason for the hope that is in her, not only as to her doc- 
trines, but her discipline and her rites ; lastly, consistency in ful- 
filling the royal law of love, by communicating to their poor and less 
favoured brethren of their own Church, the knowledge which they 
possess themselves, that they alsomay be Churchmen, not merel 
by the prejudice of education and the force of habit, but from the 
sober dictates of their understanding, enlightened to discern and 
value her excellence. They trust that in pursuing this object they 
have not offended against that meekness and forbearance which are 
characteristic features of the religion of Christ, and they would 
add, of the Church of England; and that if they are zealously af- 
fected in what they esteem a good cause, their zeal has not degene- 
rated into bigotry, or savoured in the slightest degree of acrimony 
toward those who differ from them.” 





British and Foreign Bible Society. 


The amount of copies of the Scriptures, issued from March 31, 
1814, to March 31, 1815, is, 


126,156 Bibles, 
123,776 Testaments ; 
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making a total issued, from the commencement of the institution 
to that period, of 

516,479 Bibles, 

718,778 Testaments : 
in all, 1,235,257 copies; exclusive of about 64,025 circulated at 
the charge of the Society from depositories abroad; making a to- 
tal of 1,299,282 circulated by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The annual report of this Society for 1814, has been printed ; 
and it thence appears that the Society continues to increase in ex- 
tent and efficiency, chiefly through the beneficial influence of the 
' Diocesan and District Committees. In consequence of this enlarge- 
ment, “a more wakeful attention has been excited to the spiritua! 
necessities of the indigent and afilicted,” “ the number of books 
dispersed has considerably increased,” while they have, “in very 
many cases, been distributed to greater advantage.” The sale of 
books, at reduced prices, has been encouraged with the best suc- 
cess. The progress of the Society is illustrated by the insertion, 
in the rad Sega of the first annual report of the Winchester Com- 
mittee ; from which it appears that the whole County of Hants has 
been brought into close co-operation with the Society ; that the 
amount of donations received is 1240]. and of- annual subscriptions 
5251. and that there had been issued from the different depots alone, 
independently of what members may have procured from London, 
1617 Bibles, 957 Testaments, 3096 Prayer books, and 533 Psalters, 
besides school books and religious tracts. Twenty-four Diocesan, 
Decanal, or District Committees have been formed in the course 
of the year, including four in the British dominions in North-Ame- 
rica, and one in the Isle of Man. “ It is remarkable,” the Com- 
mittee observe, “ that at the moment when the Society, on occa- 
sion of the appointment of the Lord joven of Calcutta, was first 
venturing to express the wishes which they had long cherished, that 
a great institution might arise in the East, embracing in friendly 
combination the several grand designs carried on by this Society, a 
like establishment was taking place in the West, under the patronage 
of the highest constituted authorities in Church and State there ; 
and which, it is confidently hoped, may be a model and example to 
others, whereby. the pure reformed faith of the English Church 
may be further propagated and increasingly PB an in those re- 

ions.” 

a the subject of education and schools, they remark, that an 
accession of 20,000 children had been made during the last year 
only, to the schools united with the National Society. To these 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge supplies elemen- 
tary books of instruction, Bibles, Prayer books, &. The Com- 
mittee express a strong desire, that the Diocesan and District Com- 
mittees would furnish regular returns of all schools aided by the 
Society, which should specify the deseription of school, whether 
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week-day or Sunday school, and the number of children of each 
sex. 

The whole number of books dispersed by the Society, from 
April 8, 1813, to April 21, 1814, is as follows—Bibles 25,765 ; 
New Testaments and Psalters 47,314 ; Common Prayers 56,628 ; 
other bound books 49,310; tracts 488,710.* Besides which, a 
number of books and papers have been printed and distributed gra- 
tuitously. 

A plan has been adopted for supplying the revenue boats sta- 
tioned round the coast with the Scriptures, the Common Prayer, 
and some books and tracts, on the suggestion of Lieut. Col. Burgess, 
and also for translating some tracts into the Welsh language. 
The family Bible is stated to have had a rapid and extensive sale. 
Two editions on royal paper; one consisting of 2500, the other of 
200 copies ; have been sold, besides 7000 copies on medium pa- 
per. ‘The Committee strongly recommend this work to general 
attention. 

We now proceed to give an abstract of the report of the So- 
ciety’s mission in India, Mr. Pezold represents the concerns of 
the mission at Vepery, to proceed with order and regularity. The 
Christians at Pullicat, instead of applying to him as formerly, had 
placed themselves under the pastoral care of the Company’s Chap- 
lain. He had furnished the Tanjore mission with a supply of 
Malabar New Testaments and other books, and had distributed 
some Bibles, Prayer books, &c. among soldiers and others. 

Mr. Pzold communicated the arrival of Mr. Jacobi in a good 
state of health, on the 6th of September. On the 3d of October 
he departed for Tanjore, where Hk arrived on the 15th. He was 
seized on his way thither with an illness, which has since, we are 
rhuch concerned to state, terminated fatally. ‘The communications 
from Mr. Jacobi himself appear to have been of a very pleasing 
kind. During the passage he conversed in Arabic with some Ma- 
hommedan Lascars, that were on board, and at Madeira had an 
opportunity of conferring, both in Portuguese and Latin, with a 
Romish Priest; and he seemed fully bent on exerting himself 
strenuously in the service of the Society. 

From Trichinapoly Mr. Pohle writes, that the Tamul congrega- 
tion amounted to 333, and the Portuguese and half cast to 145. 
His great age and weak health confined his labours chiefly to the 
place of his station; but he saw that those under him discharged 
their duty, which indeed they did. A new Church had been built 
at Trichinapoly for the troops, which had been recently opened by 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, one of the Company’s Chaplains. 

Some very candid admissions are made by Mr. Pohle, in refer- 
ence to some reflections that had been cast on the communications 
of the Missionaries respecting the Syrian Christians. We presume 


* The number distributed from that time to 20th April, 1815, is still 
larger, viz. 26,766 Bibles; 48,018 Testaments and Psalters; 65,493 Com- 


mou Prayers; other bound books 51,525; small tracts, half bound books, 
and papers 653,501. 
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he refers to those which appeared in the Christian Observer for 
1812, p.105. He admits, that those communications amounted t6 
little more than what they collected from the publication of former 
Missionaries. He had always wished for additional information, 
to be obtained by the residence of some competent person among 
them for a year or two; but this it was not possible for them in 
their circumstances to accomplish. Still he was backward in tak- 
ing all for granted that had appeared in a journey, when but im 
psc observations could be made, especially without a know- 
edge of the country language. 

From the printing press at Tranquebar, various usefal publica- 
tions had issued, for the supply of the Christians belonging to the 
Society’s missions, and also at Ceylon, and particularly the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, the Psalter, and select sentences from the Old 
and New Testament, all in Tamul, besides school books.—Dr. John 
had died on the Ist of September, 1813. ‘This active and faithful ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ had been engaged in the mission for 44 years. 
The free schools formed by Dr. Jolin have been placed under the 
particular direction of Mr. Cammerer, at the request of the Rev. 
Mr. Thompson, of Madras. The increase of the Tranquebar 
Congregation, in the course of the year had been 105, amongst 
whom were 17 Heathens, and 2 Roman Catholics. 

The Rev. Mr. Holzberg has been removed from his situation of 
Missionary. The cause of his dismissal is not specified. 

There are no accounts in the present report from the Rev. Mr. 
Kolhoff, at Tanjore. 

An impressive valedictory address to the Bishop of Calcutta, de- 
livered on the 17th of May, 1814, immediately before his departure 
to India, by the Bishop of Chester, and the very pleasmg reply 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, are inserted at full length in the report. 

The number of subscribing members admitted from August, 
1813, to Christmas, 1814, was 1559, besides 263 ladies. ‘The 
whole receipts of the year, from April 8, 1818, to April 21, 1814, 
were 34,5451. and the whole disbursements 34,5341. In the year 
ending 20th April, 1815, the receipts amounted to 47,6431. and 
the disbursements to the same sum. Of this the subscriptions 
amount to 74401]. the benefactions and legacies to about 40001. 
various dividends to about 70001. 


——=wP @ anne 


DOMESTIC. 


Appress delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Hoparr to the Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of 
New-York, at.their last annual meeting, in October, 1815, in 
the City of New-York, agreeably to the 45th Canon of the Gene- 
ral Convention, providing for an accurate View of the State of 
the Church from time to time. 


My Clerical and Lay Brethren, 


Agreeably to the requisition of the Canons, I lay before the 
Vou. I. 3] 
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Convention the proceedings in this Diocess since the last annual 
Convention. 

Since that time the followimg persons have received Holy Or- 
ders: Gregory T. Bedell, William Hawley, William H. Hart, 
Abiel Carter, of this Diocess, and William Josephus Bulkley, of 
the Diocess of Connecticut, have been admitted to the Order of 
Deacons; and the following Deacons, David Huntingdon, Eli 
Wheeler, Benjamin T. Onderdonk, and Alanson W. Welton, of 
this Diocess, and Lewis P. Bayard, of New-Jersey, to the Order 
of Priests. The ordination of Lewis P. Bayard and Benjamin 
T. Onderdonk took place in Newark, New-Jersey, where I was 
invited to hold an ordination bythe Standing Committee of that. 
Diocess. 

The Rev. Charles Seabury has been imstituted to the Rector- 
ship of Caroline Church, Setauket; and the Rev. Eli Wheeler to 
the Rectorship of St. John’s Church, Johnstown. 

The Rev. William Hawley, and the Rev. William H. Hart, 
have removed to the Diocess of Virginia. The Rev. Gregory T. 
Bedell, Deacon, has been elected Minister of Christ Church, 
Hudson, and the Rev. Abiel Carter, Deacon, acts as an assistant 
in’ Christ Church, in this city. The Rev. Ezekiel G. Geer, Dea- 
con, has removed from the Diocess of Connecticut into this Dio- 
vess, and acts as a Missionary. 

In regard to the affairs of the Diocess, it is proper I should state, 
that the sentence of suspension on the Rev. Cave Jones, in conse- 
quence of his refusing to submit -to the requisitions of Bishop 
Moore and his Presbyters, to relinquish his title to the office of 
Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, was removed, on his sub- 
mitting to the terms of their requisitions, and an official instru- 
ment of the removal transmitted to him. 

In the city of New-York, St. George’s Church, which was de- 
stroyed by fire, has been rebuilt, and is ready for consecration. But 
we have to lament the recent destruction, by fire, of the edifice of 
Zion Church. This event is calculated to excite peculiar sensibility, 
from the very limited means which the congregation possess of re- 
pairing their loss, there being among them few individuals of 
much wealth. The corporation of Trinity Church do not possess 
the means of aiding them to any considerable amount; and their 
only resource, therefore, is the benevolence of individual Episco- 
palians. It is not to be supposed that this, their only hope, will 
fail them; that Episcopalians will refuse to aid a sister congrega- 
tion in circumstances of peculiar distress ; or that they will incur 
the stigma of making no efforts to raise from its ashes one of the 
temples of their God ; to reinstate their exiled brethren in those 
sacred courts where they rejoiced to worship; and to comfort the 
heart and strengthen the hands of the exemplary and respectable 
servant of the altar who now mourns its desolation and ruin. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Provoost has very recently departed 
this life. To the benevolence and urbanity that marked all his in- 
tercourse with his Clergy, and indeed every social relation, there 
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is strong and universal testimony : and with respect to the manner 
that marked his official intercourse, there can be no testimony more 
interesting than that of the venerable Bishop of our‘Church in Penn- 
sylvania, who, on a public occasion, several years since, referring 
to the intimate relation between himself and Bishop Provoost, in- 
troduced the sentiment, that “‘ delegation to the same civil office is 
a ground on which benevolence and friendly offices may be ex- 
pected ;” and then remarked, “ how much more sacred is a rela- 
tion between two persons, who, under the appointment of a 
Christian Church, had been successfully engaged together in ob- 
taining for it the succession to the apostolic office of the Episco- 
pacy; who, in the subsequent exercise of that Episcopacy, had 
jointly laboured in all the ecclesiastical business which has oc- 
curred among us; and who, through the whole of it, never knew 
a word, or even a sensation, tending to personal dissatisfaction or 
disunion.”* 

In the month of November last, I visited the congregations at 
Bedford and North-Salem, in Westchester county; and also a 
small congregation of Episcopalians in Franklin, in Putnam 
county. 

In the months of June and July I made the following visitations : 
St. James’ Church, Newtown, and administered Confirmation to 
44 persons; St. George’s Church, Flushmg, administered Con- 
firmation to 15 persons, and admitted Wiliam J’ Bulkley to the 
Order of Deacon; Christ Church, Stratford, Connecticut, at the 
request of the Standing Committee of that Diocess,-and adminis- . 
tered Confirmation to 130 persons; Trinity ‘Church, Trumbull, in 
the same Diocess, and administered Cenfirmation to 30 persons ; 
Christ Church, Rye, Westchester county, and administered Con- 
firmation to 12 persons; St. Peter’s Church, Albany, confirmed 60 
persons; Carlton, Saratoga county, confirmed 24 persons; St. 
John’s Church, Johnstown, Montgomery county, confirmed 10 per- 
sons, and instituted the Rev. Mr. Wheeler; Christ Church, Ball- 
town, confirmed 8 persons; the congregations at Balltown Spa 
and Milton, and, at the latter place, confirmed 13 persons; Tri- 
nity Church, Fishkill, and confirmed 17 persons. 

In the month of August and part of September, I visited the 
following congregations, principally in the Western District of the 
State: Utica and Paris, Oneida County; Fairfield, Herkimer 
county; Manlius, Onondaga county; Tully Flats, Cortlandt 
county ; Auburn, Cayuga county; Clifton Springs, Geneva, Vic- 
tor, Richmond (formerly Honeyoye), Avon, Pultneyville, and 
Canandaigua, Ontario county; Sheldon and Batavia, both near 
the western frontier, Genesee county. In the principal part of 
these congregations Confirmations were held; and since the last 
Convention the whole number of persons confirmed is about 400. 

At my visitation of the congregation at Manlius, the Church 
in that village, which is a very neat and commodious building, 


* Bishop White, in his Sermon at the consecration of Bishop Moore: 
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was consecrated by the name of Christ Church, and 44 persons 
were confirmed. The congregation is increasing, and owes much 
to the labours of the Rev. William A. Clark. There are two 
other Churches ready for consecration in Renselaerville, Albany 
county, and in Stamford, Delaware county, which I expect shortly 
to consecrate; and it gives me great pleasure to state, that congre- 
ations, in various other parts of the Discess, are erecting Charches 
fin this pious work, and, in general, to the support of the ministry, 
many of the congregations in the country, and especially. in its 
more remote districts, display a zeal which is worthy of high com- 
mendation, There have been instances of individuals, possessing 
only moderate wealth, who have given the tenth, and the eighth 
part of their property to the building of Churches, besides liberal 
contributions, im the same proportion, to the support of the 
Clergy. The congregations of our Church, it should be recol- 
Jected, in the new settlements particularly, are not large ; and, 
therefore, the erection of buildings, and the support of public 
worship, fall heavily upon them. But for the aid that they re- 
ceived from other quarters, and particularly, as it respects the 
support of Clergymen, from the Missionary Fund, the scattered 
Episcopalians in many parts of the State, would have been un- 
able te establish congregations, and to obtain permanently the wor- 
ship of our Church. I mention these facts, in order to excite 
their more wealthy and favoured brethren, particularly in the 
cities, from the example of their liberality, to contribute, in ge- 
nerous peepee: to the means with which Providence has blessed 
thein, to the diffusion and support of that Gospel which is the 
only security for man’s happiness in this life, and bis only pledge of 
felicity in the life which is to come. 

It affords me the highest gratification to bear testimony to the 
zeal and to the fidelity of my brethren of the Clergy in the dis- 
charge of their duties. In many places, particularly in the more 
distant parts of the State, and where the scene of ministerial 
duty is much extended, it is not to be discharged but with much 
self-denial and laborious exertion. But, in the older and more 
compact congregations, I have every reason to believe that there 
is no failure of exertion and diligence on the part of the Clergy, 
in the oversight of the flock committed to their charge. I can- 
not avoid mentioning the exertions of a young brother in the 
Ministry at Fishkill, who, while in the capacity of a Lay Reader 
in that place, was very instrumental in exciting the piety and 
zeal of the people, and whose labours, since his admission to 
Deacon’s Orders, have been very diligent and persevering, and 
followed by much good. 

I ought not to omit to mention that the congregation at Johns- 
town have repaired and beautified their house of worship, which 
is a large stone edifice, erected before the American revolution, in 
what was then considered a frontier settlement. Under the very 
active labours of their present Minister, there is every prospect 
of the increase and prosperity of the congregation. 
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An opportunity presented itself of attempting to extend the 
blessings of religious instruction among the Indian tribes, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Eleazar Williams, who was born among 
them, and has been liberally educated. He is employed by the 
Missionary Committee, as a Catechist and Schoolmaster among 
them. An appeal was made to Episcopalians for their contribu- 
tions towards the publishing of portions of the Bible and the Com- 
mon Prayer in the language of the Indian tribes. The money 
collected is placed in the hands of G. H. Van Wagenen, Esq. the 
treasurer of this Convention, subject to my order, for the above 
purposes ; and Mr. Williams is engaged in preparing the portions 
of Scripture and the Liturgy for publication. 

The Missienaries continue, as usual, faithful and diligent in 
their important work. 

It is impossible to appreciate too highly the importance of Mis- 
sionary exertions. I visited, for the second time this summer, 
the missionary district to the westward, extending from Manlius 
on the east, to Sheldon, about 25 miles from Lake Erie, on the 
west; and from Catharine-town, Tioga county, on the south, to 
Pultneyville, on Lake Ontario, on the north. This district, com- 
prising a circumference of country more than a hundred miles in 
diameter, was the scene of the missionary labours of our deceased 
brother, the Rev. Mr. Phelps. ‘To him succeeded the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Clark, and the Rev. Orin Clark; and, more recently, the 
Rev. Alanson W. Welton, whose first labours in their ministry 
were devoted to this district, with the same piety, prudence, and 
laborious zeal which distinguished their venerable predecessor. In 
this district, in which, fifteen years since, it is believed there was 
not one congregation of our Church which could be considered as 
permanently established, there are now 14 or 15, which have 
fair prospects of permanency and prosperity. Indeed, such is the 
ardent and zealous attachment of the Episcopalians scattered 
through that country, to the doctrine, the ministry, and the wor- 
ship of our Church; and such the increasing estimation in which 
these, in proportion as they are known, are regarded by others, 
that we only want a greater number of Missionaries, in order to 
ensure the increase and establishment of our Church in various 
parts of the State. As a most important auxiliary to this object, 
must be considered the distribution of Prayer Books. The Clergy 
and Missionaries are uniform in the declaration, that they find no 
method of increasing our Church more effectual than the distribu- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer. It gives me, therefore, 
great pleasure to notice the increase of Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Societies in this State. In addition to those in New- 
York and Albany, there have recently been established Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Societies on Long-Island, in Dutchess 
county, and in Columbia and Greene counties; in the institution 
of which many distinguished Laymen of our Church have cordially 
co-operated. In common with my brethren of the Clergy, I feel 
it a duty to acknowledge how much we owe, on various occasions, 
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to the zealous co-operation of our brethren of the Laity; and te 
notice, with the highest pleasure, their increasing zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of our Church. An evidence of this 
is to be found in their attendance at these annual Conventions; one 
great object of which is, by bringing together at stated periods the 
Clergy and the Laity, from various parts of the Svate, to strengthen 
the bonds of union among the members of our Church, and mutu- 
ally to animate and to direct their zeal in her cause, and their ex- 
ertions for her increase and prosperity. May these exertions be 
attended with the blessing of Almighty God.* 


JOHN HENRY HOBART. 
New-York, October 4, 1815. 


Exrracts from the “Fourta Annvuat Report of the Trustees 9 


the Protestunt Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity in Pennsylvania.” : 


“The Board of Trustees, in laying before the Society their 
Fourth Annual Report, hope they will not be considered as havin 
lost sight of any of the objects entrusted to their care; but, while 
they congratulate themselves on having, in'some degree, effected the 
general designs of the institution, they have to regret that, from 
causes not within their control, they have been disappointed in 
some of their hopes and expectations. 

One of the leading objects of the board has been to procure 
suitable persons to act as Missionaries, who, under the direction 
of the Society, might be sent to supply the vacant Churches in this 
Diocess ; and, also, to visit those little societies of Episcopalians, 
in various parts of the State, who are anxious to have the word and 
ordinances administered under that authority which they are ac- 
customed to acknowledge. Accordingly, at an early period in the 
last year, the attention of the trustees was directed to this interest- 
ing subject. A committee was appointed to,devise a plan by 
which the Society might be constantly supplied with one or more 
Missionaries. ‘The report of this committee having embraced ex- 
tensive views, not within the present means of the Society, its ge- 
neral object was left for future consideration. In the mean time 
it was proposed that the Corresponding Secretary should be in- 
structed to write to several clergymen of our Church, residing in 
other places, and make known to them the wants of the Society, 
requesting their attention to this subject. This was accordingly 
done; and, at first, hopes were entertained that one or more per- 
sons would have been procured during the last season. When it 
was ascertained, however, that no Missionary could be obtained, 


* In enumerating the Bible and Common Prayer Book Societies, in the 
above Address, there is an inadvertant omission of the “ Auxiliary Bible 
aid Common Prayer Book Society of the Western District.” 
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the committee having the superintendance of this department, were 
mstructed to write to the different missivnary stations, accounting 
for the disappointment, and urging them to persevere in their at- 
tachment to our Holy Apostolic Church. 

In order, however, that to a certain extent those vacant congre- 
gations, scattered throughout the state, might be occasionally vi- 
sited, and to aid and assist in carrying into effect a resolution of 
the last State Convention, providing for the occasional supply of 
the Churches in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia ; and, more- 
over, to extend as much as possible the means of usefulness of this 
Society, it was thought expedient for the board to offer to defray 
the expenses of such Missionaries as should, with the sanction of 
the Bishop, visit any of the vacant Churches, provided a report 
of such visit be laid before them. 

As yet there have been no reports of services rendered under the 
foregoing resolution. But it is believed that the following places 
were visited during the last summer—Chester, Lardner, Easton, 
Reading, and New-London Cress-Roads. 

In the last year five hundred and fifty-four Prayer Books have 
been distributed, principally among the country churches. 

The trustees would have been able to dispose of many more, 
but it was thought expedient to postpone the purchase of any new 
books, until the stereotype edition, now printing im this city by 
Messrs. Maxwell and Fry, should be completed. It will, no doubt, 
afford great pleasure to the members of the Society, and to Epis- 
copalians generally, to learn that this edition will soon be finished ; 
when they will be enabled to procure this invaluable compend of 
divine truth and refined devotion at an unusually reduced price. 

By a report of the committee of tracts, dated in June last, it 
appeared that those purchased and published by the Society here- 
tofore had nearly all been distributed. A few copies, however, 
remain of the following titles : 


1 On Baptismal and Spiritual Regeneration. 
154 Pastoral Advice before Confirmation. 
165 Pastoral Advice after Confirmation. 
1-On Good Friday. 
15 Companions to the Common Prayer Book. 
76 St. Paul’s Opinion of Jesus Christ. | 
6 Nelson on Confirmation. 
149 Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 


In addition to these, there have been purchased of the assignees 
of Messrs. Bradford & Inskeep, 


595 copies of Bishop Dehon’s Sermon before the General Con- 


vention. 
315 do. Bishop Hobart’s do. do. do. . 
421 do. Dr. Croes’s do. do. do. 


1368 do. Exposition of Church Cateehism, by Dr. Mann. 
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1648 copies of the Church Catechism in small Questions and 


Answers. 
515 do. St. Paul’s Opinion of Jesus Christ. 
53 do. Instructions on Confirmation. 
513 do. Directions for Public Worship. 
287 do. - Discourses on Baptism. 
488 do. Pastoral Advice before Confirmation. 


563 do. Pastoral Advice after Confirmation. 





7348 copies in the whole. About the same time, in considera- 
tion of the small number left of many of the above tracts, and be- 
cause they afforded no general assortment, to enable the trustees 
to answer the various demands made upon them from distant 
places; and, above all, in consideration that the benefits of this in- 
stitution may be greatly extended by devising measures and pur- 
suing plans for the more general distribution of these “ little 
books,” they directed such a number to be printed as would ren- 
der it unnecessary, in all probability, to publish again in some 
time. ‘There are at present in the press, and nearly completed, 
two thousand copies of each of the following: 


Bishop Gibson’s Tract on the Lord’s Supper. 

Extract from Bishop Beveridge’s Sermon on the Excellence of 
the Liturgy. ' 

A Treatise on the Nature and Constitution of the Christian 
Church, by William Stevens. 

Archbishop Synge’s Essay toward making the Knowledge of Reli- 
gion easy to the meanest capacity. 

Bishop Gibson on the Observation of the Lord’s Day. 

Bishop Gibson on the Duty of Family Worship. 

Christians’ Daily Devotions. 

The Careless Sinner Awakened, and the Awakened Sinner urged 
to an immediate Consideration, and cautioned against Delay. 

Extract from the Dairyman’s Daughter. 

The Shepherd of Salsbury Plain. 


Another object, in which the board of trustees have taken no lit- 
tle interest, was the establishment of a new church in the Northern 
Liberties. At an early period in the last year, a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Episcopalians residing in that township, 
and to use their influence to promote the desired object. From 
the zeal manifested by those gentlemen more immediately con- 
cerned, who gladly seized this opportunity to provide for them- 
selves and their children a house of worship ; in consideration that 
a lot of ground had been, many years before, devised by William 
Coates, for the site of an Episcopal Church; and in dependence 
upon the known liberality of the Episcopalians in this city, it was 
‘thought proper to encourage the undertaking ; and accordingly the 
sum of two hundred dollars has been appropriated to that object. 
‘The trustees are happy to inform the Society, that on the eighteenth 
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of Septemberx last, the cornerestone of the said Church was laid ; 
and before the winter weather could injure it, the building was 
enclosed, and perfectly secured. Exertions have been made ever 
since last winter to collect the congregation who were to worship 
in the Church when finished. In the month of March last, divine 
service was commenced on Sunday evenings, in the Commissioners’ 
Hall, in Third-street, and continued by the Rev. Messrs. Milnor 
and Kemper, alternately, until the eighteenth of June, when 
a clergyman was engaged to officiate statedly; since which time 
there has been service twice every week. 

It was made known to the board, by a committee from the Epis- 
copalians residing in Orwell township, Bradford county, that a 
member of the Society had presented them with an hundred acres 

f land, to be made use of as a glebe ; whereupon the thanks of 
he Society were ordered to be presented him for his liberal do- 
nation. 

After defraying all the expenses of the last year, it will be ob- 
served, by the Treasurer’s account hereto annexed, that the fund 
of this Society has been increased, from 4613 dollars and 47 cents, 
to 6007 dollars and 47 cents; that there have been received 2260 
dollars and 26 cents, and expended 2082 dollars and 31 cents, 
leaving a balance in the Treasurer’s hands of 177 dollars and 95 
cents. Within the same time have been added to the Society, 
twenty-three new members, eighteen annual, and five life subscri- 
bers. It is confidently hoped that Episcopalians generally will, by 
this time, have been convinced of the benefits which may flow 
from an institution combining stich various views of usefulness ; 
and when they. consider that the objects of this association cannot 
be effected to any great extent without an increase of their means, 
they will come forward, and, by their individual contributions, ma- 
nifest 2 determination to give effectual aid to the only Society in 
this state, exclusively Episcopalian. The prospects which open 
before us on every hand, are calculated to interest all our facul- 
ties. As Christians, we feel a common interest in extending the 
“ knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ ;” as Episcopali- 
ans, we cannot be indifferent to the great interests of that Church 
to which it is our happiness to belong; and, while we witness with 
great pleasure the labours of all those who are engaged in the 
cause of our Common Master, and wish them “ God speed,” we 
would fain trust, that, by the exertions and liberal benefactions of 
the members of our Church generally, we will be enabled to carry 
mto complete effect all the objects of the institution. 

Signed by order of the beard, 


WM. WHITE, President. 
Officers of the Society for the ensuing year. 
Right Rev. William White, D. D. President. 


Rev. Joseph Pilmore, D. D. 


Chief Justice William Tilghman, > Vice-Presidents. 
John Perot, 
Vos. I. 32 
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Rev. George Boyd, Corresponding Secretary’ 
Charles N. Banker, Recording Secretary. 
Thomas Hale, Treasurer. 


| | TRUSTEES. 
Rev. Robert Blackwell, D. D. Horace Binney, 
James Abercrombie, D. D. Paul Beck, junr. 


Joseph Turner, Jacob Hall, 
Frederick Beasley, D. D. John B. Wallace, 
James Wiltbank, Edward Pennington; 
Jackson Kemper, James S. Smith, 
James Milnor, James Montgomery, 
Walter Kerr, Charles Wheeler, 
Caleb P. Wayne, John Claxton, 
John C. Stocker, junr. Richard Dale, 
P. F. Glentworth, M. D. G. Bringhurst, 
William Murdock, John Robins, 
Richard North, W. Meredith. 


James Sawer, 





Extracts from the “ Srxra Rerort of the Board of Trustees of 
the Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity in South-Carolina, made at the Anniversary of the Se~ 
ciety, January 6, 1816.” 


The Society will learn, with satisfaction, that one of its most 
benevolent and useful purposes has, in the last year, through the 
blessing of God, been in one instance carried to a satisfactory com- 
pletion. The collegiate and theological education of the first young 
sentleman to whom the Society extended its friendship and aid, 
has been honourably finished. He has been admitted to holy or- 
ders ;* and is now ofliciating in Georgetown—the beloved and 
esteemed Minister of the respectable parish of Prince George’s 
Winyaw. Should his life be prolonged, and the blessings of the 
Almighty rest upon his Ministry, who can calculate the good which 
the Society will have done in giving to the Church this youthful 
servant—a minister of the altar—furnished with the education 
which it seems necessary in our times should be connected with 
spiritual endowments, if we would have the services of the temple 
respectable and efficacious? ‘This one minister, given by the 
Society to the Church, may be instrumental, through the power 
of Jesus Christ, in saving many souls. 

In the distribution of books, the Trustees have been able to do 
but little in the last year. Two hundred copies of the valuable 
work, entitled, Pastoral Advice to young Persons, in order to their 
being confirmed by the Bishop, have been procured for distribu- 
tion; and fifty copies of Nelson’s Christian Sacrifice, and two 
hundred copies of a Discourse on the Liturgy of the Church. Most 


* The Rey. Uf. M. Lance: 
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ef them are in circulation. A copy of a Sernion, preached re- 
cently by the Rev. Charles Blair Snowden, of Pineville, at the 
JLecture, founded by the Honourable the late Chief Justice Pinck- 
ney, of this state, has been asked by the Board of Trustees, to be 
printed at the expense and for the benefit of the Society. It is 
stated with pleasure, that the copy has been indulgently granted 
by the author: and the Board assure themselves, that the Society 
will feel a lively gratification in being thus instrumental in bring- 
ing to the public eye a discourse, which, while it does credit to 
the piety and genius of the Church in this diocess, may be consi- 
dered as the offspring of a beneficence, kindred, in its spirit, to 
that by which the Society is actuated. 

The Beard of Trustees have now in the press, on account of the 
Society, a large edition of the Prayer Book, on terms, and in a way 
which wili secure to this diocess correct copies of this book, faci- 
litate the precuring of them by purchasers, and enable the Society 
to bestow them on the needy, at a very small expense to the In- 
stitution. ‘There is also a prospect of having published for the 
Society, an edition of Archbishop Secker’s Lectures on the Cate- 
ehism of the Church, with the copy-right secured to the Society ; 
by which measure the Board of Trustees hope to promote, not 
only in this diocess, but among Episcopalians generally in these 
United States, the circulation of that very valuable work of one 
of the ablest and most zealous friends to the Churches in America. 
‘The property of the edition will be secured to the Society, in con- 
sequence of alterations and additions, which will be made therein 
by one who has undertaken it for the benefit of the Institution. 

In conformity with the design and rules of the Society, thie 
Trustees have also taken measures to have on hand a number of 
copies of the Bible for gratuitous distribution; wishing that, 
wherever the Prayer Book goes, it may be accompanied by the 
Bible ; and that the Bible may always carry with it, what is be- 
lieved by the Board of Trustees to be its best companion, the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

While on the subject of books, the Board of Trustees advert 
with pleasure to the establishment of a Theological Library, which 
has taken place in the last year. On account of the scarcity and 
costliness of many of the books to be used in their studies by can- 
didates for the Ministry in our Church, and the consequent disad- 
vantages to which Students of Divinity in this diocess would un- 
avoidably be subjected, it was early contemplated by the Board of 
‘Trustees to provide a library, in which might be collected the 
best works in theology, for the use of such students, and of the 
members of the Society generally. The Society may recollect, 
that they were informed, in one of the first reports, by the Board, 
of an appropriation of monies for the commencement of this work : 
the war intervened, and the suspension of intercourse with the 
country from which most ef the works must have been procured, 
frustrated for a while the purposes of the Trustees. But the ge- 
nerosity of an individual has commenced the gratification of their 
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wishes, and laid the foundation of a library for the Society, whick 
may one day be of unlimited utility to the Church in this diocess. 
It is with pleasure stated to the Society by the Board of Trustees, 
that, soon after the restoration of commerce with England, they 
received from General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney a donation 
of books, recently imported, towards the formation of a Theologi- 
eal Library ; most of them highly valuable, and making together 
a good foundation, on which the wisdom of the Society, and the 
benevolence of other individuals, may hereafter build. Donations 
of books for the same good purpose, have also been received from 
Mrs. Harriet L. Brown, Dr. Tucker Harris, the Rev. Paul T. 
Gervais, William Logan, Esq. the Rev. Andrew Fowler, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Dalcho; and for the furtherance of this object, special 
subscriptions have been obtained from many members of the 
Society, by the zealous exertions of their Recording Secretary. 
On the subject of Missionaries, the Board of Trustees can, at 
this anniversary, do little more than renew their statement of the 
exigences of the diocess. ‘There has been a difficulty, greatly to 
be lamented, in obtaining clergymen to undertake this important 
service. Of the need of them, and of the utility of their labours, 
evidence is not wanting; of the need of them who can doubt, that 
casts his eye over the extensive territory in the upper country, 
becoming rapidly settled by an important population, among whom 
the faith and worship of our Church are scarcely known? Let 
not exertions to carry them thither be damped by apprehensions 
that the economy of the Episcopal Church is not adapted to that 
stage and state of society. -Where shall man, in any state, find a 
better exhibition of his duties than in the Decalogue ?- where 
more plain and sound articles of faith than in the Creed? where 
Soted and more excellent forms of devotion than in the Lord’s 

rayer, and the Collects which accompany it? And if impas- 
sioned sentiment and impassioned language be necessary to rouse 
the feelings and kindle the desires of the people, where shall be 
found more fervent sentiments, or more rapturous expressions, 
than in the impassioned parts of the Liturgy of the Church ?—It 
is believed by the Board, that a better economy than that of the 
Church, could not be provided for the districts where she is, as 
yet, in a great measure unknown. How much plain and useful 
instruction in true religion might be conveyed, through the me- 
dium of her services, to an uninformed people ; while their devo- 
tvons, at the same time, were freed from the offensive exuberances 
of unguided piety, and conducted in a manner worthy of the ra- 
tional character of man! 

In adverting to this part of the operations of the Society, there 
are, however, some sources of very agreeable reflection. The 
Church at Columbia, planted by the first Missionary of the Society, 
and always the object of the Society’s partial regard, is at length 
established. It has a Rector * settled in the care of it. Instead 


* The Rev. Christign Harigkel. 
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ef seven, the number first reported by their Missionary to the 
Board, there are now in it upwards of forty communicants. ‘The 
aid which, till within the last six months, had been extended to it, 
has become unnecessary ; its Rector has been made a professor in 
the College of South-Carolina, through the catholicism of the 
trustees of that instituiion; and there is reason to hope, that this 
Church, the child of the Society’s exertions, will in future be a 
promoter of its parent’s purposes and happiness. If the Society 
had, in many years, accomplished nothing more than the establish- 
ment of this Church in Columbia—near the College of the state, 
where the youth of the Episcopal community, and especially those 
who are designed for the Ministry, may have the benefit of the 
guidance and friendship of a clergyman of the Church, and the 
enjoyment of her services, and all the privileges of her household, 
—this alone would be a compensation for all its care, and a stand- 
ing monument of the good it had done. Among many favours 
with which God has blessed this Church, it ought here to be men- 
tioned, that it has lately been endowed by General Wade Hamp- 
ton with upwards of two thousand dollars, for the support of its 
services. ‘The Society will recollect, that this gentleman has be- 
fore been named to them as a generous benefactor to the first 
Church of their planting. | 

In Camden, the second field of the labours ofthe first Mission- 
ary from the Society, the germs of the seed scattered by him are, 
it is hoped, alive, and growing. ‘There is a prospect that the con- 
gregation in that place will shortly erect a house for their public 
worship. 

It will be gratifying to the Society to learn, that, in the course 
of the last year, there have been added to their number ninety-two 
new members, and twenty-one subscribers for life. ‘There have 
also been some donations, which the Trustees feel a peculiar plea- 
sure in recording. From the excellent young lady who had before 
given to the Society a part of the profits arising from an effort of 
her genius upon “ the. Power of Christianity,” in a poem so en- 
titled, new donations, and tokens of great regard for the welfare 
of the Institution, have been received—her own acts vieing with 
her pen, upon a theme which they both have conspired to illustrate : 
from another member of the Society a donation of two hundred 
dollars has been received, whose piety covered the hand by-which 
this generous benefaction was extended. ‘There have been also, 
in the last year, some benefactions of a new and most pleasing 
character. A pious mother has made her youthful son, yet in his 
minority, a member for life: another mother, at the moment of 
making herself a member for life, placed also with her upon the 
same list, two youthful daughters, paying for what she was pleased 
to consider as an honour to them, one hundred dollars; and this 
as an expression of gratitude to the Giver of every good gift, for 
the prosperity with which he had blessed her in her temporal con- 
cerns. 

In the course of the last year, communications have been re 
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eeived from sister Societies in the United States. The Board of 
Trustees have also requested their Corresponding Secretary to 
open a correspondence with the ancient and respectable Society in 
England for promoting Christian Knowledge. ‘They have like- 
wise availed themselves of the removal of the embarrassments to 
which war had subjected such intercourse, to renew their corre- 
spondence with the venerable Society, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, for promoting the Gospel in foreign Parts—a Society 
for which, as the model of our own existence, and first patron of 
the Churches for which we now care, the Board of Trustees are 
persuaded this Society will be anxious to preserve always an ap- 
propriate respect and affectionate regard. 


Officers of the Society for the present year. 
The Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D. President. 
Keating Simons, Vice-President. 

John C. Faber, Corresponding Secretary. 
The Rev. Thomas Frost, Recording Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
‘The Rev. William Percy, D. D. Robert J. Turnbull, 
The Rev. C. E. Gadsden, D. D. Charles Kershaw, 
The Rev. Paul T. Gervais, Henry Deas, 
The Rev. Frederick Dalcho, M. D. Elias Horry, 
Robert Hazlehurst, John Ball, 
William Doughty, Jacob Read. 


Charles Kershaw, Treasurer. 





With great satisfaction we inform our readers of the establish- 
ment of Female Bible and Common Prayer Book Societies in the 
Episcopal Congregations at Newark and Elizabeth-Town, in the 
State of New-Jersey. Sincerely do we hope, that the example set 


by the worthy pastors of those congregations, will be generally 
followed. 


Extracts from “ An Appress delivered before the Newark Fe- 
male Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, at the Adoption 
of their Constitution, May 23, 1816. By the Rev. Lewis P. 
Bayard, A. M. Reetor of Trinity Church, Newark. 


To them that are ready to perish through a famine of the word, 
you present the wholesome nourishment of God’s Word, and God’s 
Church. By the one, they are informed of their lost condition by 
nature, and the means of their recovery through grace; by the 
other, they are shown the door of that fold of which their Saviour 
is the chief Bishop, and in which, by the sacraments and ordinances, 
he nourishes them to everlasting life. 

By the one, they are instructed in the “ principles of the docs 
irine of Christ ;” by the other, they are taught how to continue in 
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the “ fellowship of the apostles,” and to preserve the “ unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.” 

But why, it may be inquired, have your exertions been solicited 
in this good cause? I answer, because you have generally more 
zeal than the other sex. Your engagements are domestic—you 
peculiarly feel the enjoyments of domestic life, which derives its 
most refined satisfactions from virtue and religion, and receives 
from them the only infallible pledge of permanent felicity; you 
are not called upon to interest yourselves in the schemes of ambi- 
tion or of gain; you are not so much exposed as our sex to the 
temptations of the world ; and you are consequently more readily 
disposed to embrace the consoling truths of religion. 

From the harassing duties of civil concerns, and from the labo- 
rious exertions of public life, you have with great propriety been 
exempted. By the express injunction of divine authority, as well 
as by the subordinate constitution of your nature, you have been 
excluded from ministering in the sanctuary of God; but to diffuse 
the knowledge of that Religion and that Church, which are the 
sources of your purest pleasures on earth, and which present you 
with the hepe of future felicity—this cannot be “ o’erstepping the 
modesty of” your “ nature,”—it must certainly engage your best 
exertions with the greatest propriety. 

Granting, however, the excellence of the object, and the pro- 
priety of such agents, it may be still inquiréd, why not employ 
other means for the accomplishment of your purposes? Why not 
form distinct Societies for the distribution of the Bible, and others 
for the gift of the Book of Common Prayer? It is answered, that 
Episcopalians consider Religion and the Church as indissolubly 
united by divine authority ; the one as the heavenly treasure, the 
other as the depository of that treasure. They are of the opinion, 
that the Church, which called forth the praises and the earnest 
expressions of attachment of the inspired penmen, can certainly be 
no indifferent subject of their consideration, and ought by ne 
means to be concealed from the view of Christians. 

Entertaining such opinions, they consider the Book of Common 
Prayer unrivalled among the Protestant Churches, as a summary 
of primitive doctrine and worship; they think it has been tho- 
roughly proved by time, and they know it is acknowledged correct 
in doctrine by other Protestant Churches, though they differ in 
their ministry and worship. 

Is it inquired by the undiscerning, whether the Bible does not 
contain a sufficiency of information on all these subjects? The 
tanguage of the Church, in her sixth article, is this: “ Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to salvation.” | 

Notwithstanding this, however, it has been considered expedient, 
by Christians in all ages, to have a summary of doctrine, and a 
mode of worship; and different sects have, for the sake of unifor- 
nity among the members of their communion, imitated the Church 
in this, by adopting creeds and confessions. 

ds it ubjected, that the Beok of Common Prayer is unintelligible 
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to the uninstructed, and would therefore be a useless gift? I ane 
swer, that he who can read his Bible, will be at no loss to under- 
stand the Liturgy of the Church. 

The Prayers are composed in the simple language of unaffected 
devotion; the Epistles, Gospels, and Psalms, comprise the largest 
proportion of the book ; and the Articles are expressed in unambi- 
euous terms. ‘The reason why this book is supposed unintelligible, 
or uninteresting to any, is, that preconceived opinions have led 
them to prefer a different mode of worship: not but, if they wished 
to adopt it, it might be easily understood and highly prized. To 
question the propriety of forms of prayer in the public service of 
the sanctuary, would be to doubt the wisdom of that divine autho- 
rity which sanctioned their use in the Jewish Church, and taught 
the Apostles thus to pray. 

Those primitive Christians, whose bright examples of. faith and 
piety have been handed down for our encouragement and improve- 
ment, we shall find adopting a formulary of public devotion. ‘The 
Te Deum, the Apostles’ Creed, the Gloria Patri, and the Prayer 
bf St. Chrysostom, which we use in our daily service, were all 
composed at an early period. 

The Syrian Christians present a remarkable historical fact, in 
proof not only of the early usage of forms of prayer, but also of 
the beneficial effect they had, im preserving untarnished the pure 
gold of the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Dr. Buchanan, a learned Presbyter of the Church of England; 
only a few years since, in a visit to India, discovered in the inte- 
rior of those extensive dominions, a settlement of Syrian Christi- 
ans, “ who have maintained the order and discipline of a regular 
Church under Episcopal jurisdiction, and for thirteen hundred 
years past have enjoyed a succession of Bishops, appointed by the 
Patriarch of Antioch.* 

* Woe to the declining church which hath no GosPEL Liturcy $ 
Witness the Presbyterians in the west of England, and some other 
sects, who are said to have become Arians and Socinians to 2 
man.” f 

Here we observe is the testimony of a divine, who, in a remote 
region of the globe, surrounded by the cruel rites of Heathenism; 
or the corrupt innovations of the Church of Rome, finds Christian 
Churches, who have preserved regular records from the third cen- 
iury; from which it appears, that, at that early period, it was con- 
sidered agreeable to the Apostolic plan, that there should be three 
orders in the ministry, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; ‘and that a 
Liturgy had been the means, under Divine Providence, of pre- 
serving them in that state of primitive purity. 


* Buchanan’s Researches. 


{ And may we not say, witness whole congregations in the eastern sec- 
tion of our country, rejecting the confession of faith of the Presbyterian 
Church, who have fallen into the same dangerous heresies? But heresy 
is one of the first fruits of schism, and, in the writings of the primitive 
fatiters, they are used to signify the same thing; 
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* Convinced of the excellence of that Liturgy which we use in 
our Churches, of its soundness in doctrine, and its admirable so- 
lemnity and propriety in the worship of the sanctuary; you will 
not hesitate to send it forth with the Bible, to assist, by the bless- 
ing of God, the uninstructed and unenlightened, in the important 
developement of divine truth, and to stand among the people as a 
witness of the primitive faith, and the Apostolic orders of the 
Ministry. 

“‘ To promete the glory of God and the eternal salvation of your 
perishing fellow-creatures, constitutes, then, the important object 
of the institution which you are this day about to establish. 

“‘ Happy determination! that combines your exertions in so glo- 
rious a cause. Our Lord Jesus Christ saith, ** Whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones, a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in 
no wise lose his reward.” 

‘¢ Ah, then, what unspeakable joy shall he laid up for you, if you 
should be the favoured means of bringing to a knewledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, one of those for whom he shed his precious 
blood. 

“ Fear not the novelty of your situation: you will soon learn 
how to do good, in this plain path of pious benevolence. The first 
evidences of your usefulness will present new motives for pro- 
gressive exertions ; every step you take in this career of charity, 
shall open to your hopes new scenes of future reward: and when 
the day arrives that the Son of Man shall “ come in his glory, 
and all his holy angels with him,” and the assembled universe 
shall stand in his presence, with ineffable benignity shall he ad- 
dress those who have here on earth served the interests of his 
kingdom—“ Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 


Constitution of the Newark Female Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society. 


Art. I. This Society shall be denominated, “ The Newark 
Female Bible and Common Prayer Book Society.” 

Art. IL. It shall be the object of this Society to distribute, gra- 
tuitously, the Bible, without note or comment, and the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Art. III. The subscriptions shall be either quarterly, semi- 
annual, annual, or life subscriptions ; either of which shall consti- 
tute a membership, with the privilege of voting on all questions 
before the Society. : 

Art. IV. The quarierly subscription shall be Twenty-five Cents ; 
the semi-annual Fifty Cents; the annual Two Dollars; and the 
life subscription Twenty Dollars. 

Art. V. The business shall be transacted by a Board of twelve 
en to be annually cheany ba the members of the Society, 

rou. I. 
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with the power of electing from their number the officers of the 
Society. 

Art. VI. The officers shall be, a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, and a Trea- 
surer. 

Art. VII. The Society shali hold its annual meeting in Trinity 
Church, on Ascension-day, when the Board of Managers shall 
report the proceedings of the year. 

Art. VILL. No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, 
except by a vote of two thirds of the attending members. 


MANAGERS. 


Mrs. Bayard, President. 

Mrs. Johnson, Ist Vice-President. 

Mrs. Macomb, 2d Vice-President. 

Miss Jane Macomb, Corresponding Secretary. 
Miss Margaret Kearney, Recording Secretary. 
Mrs. Maverick, Treasurer. . 


Mrs. Halsey, Mrs. Whitlock, 

Mrs. Cammann, Mrs. Kip, 

Miss Rutherfurd, Miss Kearney. 
PATRONS. 

Mis. Mercer, Mrs. Reading. 





‘Exrracts from “ An Apppgss, delivered before the Elizabeth-Town 
Female Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, at the Adop- 
tion of their Constitution, June 20, 1816. By the Rev. John 
C. Rudd, Rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth-Town, New- 
Jersey.” 


“ There can be rio doubt of your qualifications to take an active 
part in those employments, which are designed to further the 
great objects of promoting Christian knowledgee * * * * 
You will find no difficalty, which a little practice will not obviate; 
no labours, which the kindness of your dispositions will not en- 
counter with cheerfulness, and surmount with a delight which is 
much easier felt than described. 

“ The next inquiry, then, should be, in what particular way you 
can the most effectually promote your own usefulness in these 
offices of Christian benevolence. 

* You will, in the first place, do it best by yourselves. The fact 
need not be concealed, that you have, generally, more zeal than 
the other sex: their minds are necessarily eccupied upon objects 
which tend frequently to divert them from the subject of promot- 
ing the interests of religion. The din of political strife does not 
often distract your thoughts; the perplexity and hurry of those 
engagements in which men are concerned, do not often overtake 


you, and you therefore have more time to devote to the labours of 
charity. 
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“ Christianity, it has been remarked, has had a most powerful in- 
fluence in elevating you to that importance in the world which is 
your due; you therefore should meet her influence in such eflorts 
as may serve not only to promote her extension, but to establish 
your own useful influence upon society. * * * * * * 

“ Your employment in this business will not be subject to the re- 
proach of singularity—your situation will not be novel. In various 
parts of our country, the most elevated and deserving of your sex 
have long since embarked in this enterprise of piety, and your 
sisters of a neighbouring village * have just commenced their 
course in this race of Christian charity. You will not be back- 
ward in following the example; and if you have not the honour 
of being first in the work, you will have the applause of striving 
to your utmost to promote it. 

“ In forming this Institution, it should be an object of care to 
pas upon primitive principles. It is a characteristic of the 

rotestant Episcopal Church, that she contends for an immediate 
anion of the word of God and the church of God. While she 
maintains that the Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to 
salvation, she holds it as an important truth, that the worship of 
her great Head is intimately connected with the doctrines which 
she derives from the oracles ef God. She has, therefore, from 
the beginning, preserved a very close connexion between the 
Bible and the Book of Common Prayer; and in this she more 
than intimates to her children, that this connexion should be most 
carefully cherished. And there is nothing in this principle to mar 
in the least that Christian good will, which the various denomina- 
tions of believers ought to cherish for each other. We can rejoice, 
and I trust we do with the utmost sincerity and fervour, at the 
amazing range which Christian liberality has taken in the distri- 
bution of the Bible; at the same time, we deem it our duty to 
connect with it, especially where Episcopalians are concerned, 
that pure and evangelical Liturgy, for which we are indebted to 
those fathers and martyrs who sealed their professions with their 
blood. None can love more ardently than we do, that precious 
volume which contains the charter of our salvation. ‘There we 
see the features of our faith, our ministry, and worship, fairly de- 
lineated ; and when we impart a copy of the sacred book, we feel 
it desirable to aceompany it with a formulary of doctrine and de- 
votion, which may lead the reader to an easy understanding of its 
holy contents. And what explanation so safe and effectual can 
you give, as that contained in the Liturgy of the Churchr The 
vecitals of Scripture, the Anthems and Prayers, are all adapted to 
the excitement of the strongest religious feelings : these devotions 
anite the utmost pathos with the most dignified simplicity. In the 
Articles are preserved all the prominent doctrines of the Gospel. 
In the baptismal office is the most clear and satisfactory illustra- 
dion of the Christian covenant, and of the nature of that repent- 


* The Newark Female Bible and COmmon Prayer Book Sacictv. 
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ance and newness of life, so essential to the happiness of the soul ; 
while in that for the administration of the holy communion, are 
the most affecting displays of that sacrifice which was made upon 
the cross for sin. In the offices for consecrating Bishops, and or- 
dering Priests and Deacons, are to be found the happiest and most 
forcible instructions upon the nature and duties of the Ministry. 
What more suitable companion for the Bible can you possibly 
select? © 9 Or © Ra Be 

“ In the exercise of your charity, the Bible should be given to 
every one who needs it, whatever may be the denomination to 
which he belongs ; and the Prayer Book to those who desire it, or 
who are disposed to receive itkindly. * * * * * * 

“ Such is the purity and excellence of this form of worship, that 
its distribution can be no subject of regret to any of those whe 
serve God in extemporaneous devotions. It has received the 
highest approbation from distinguished members of dissenting 
communions; and if you would do good to that household of 
faith to which you belong, give it a circulation proportioned to 
your opportunities. 

“ These, Christian females, are the objects before you, and such 
are the means for their accomplishment. Enter, then, with reso- 
lution and zeal, upon the exercise of offices which promise such 
utility to the cause of evangelical holiness : you will find your du- 
ties easy, and their discharge delightful. Every measure you 
adopt, and every act of your bounty and care, will suggest new 
opportunities for usefulness, and give additional stimulus to your 
efiorts. Your charity here is not of a perishing nature ; its pro- 
minent feature is immortality; its fruits are peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost—eternal life. * * * * * * 


** When constant faith and holy hope shall die, 

** One lost in certainty, and one in joy; 

Then thou, more happy power, fair charity, 

** Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shalt still survive, 

“* Shall stand before the host of heaven confess’d, 
** For ever blessing, and for ever bless’d.” 


a 
cal 


“ Let us then commend this cause to the protection of Almight 
God ; and as you enter on the work before you, implore the aid 
and guidance of his grace.” 

ConstITuTIon of the Elizabeth-Town Female Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society. 


Art. I. This Society shall be distinguished by the name of “ The 
Elizabeth-’Town Female Bible and Common Prayer Book Society ;”” 
and it shall be considered as auxiliary to the Episcopal Society of 
New-Jersey, whose objects are the distribution of the Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and Religious Tracts. 


Art. II. This Society shall be composed of females who belong 
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to the Protestant Episcopal Church. Every person, on becoming 
a member, shall pay Fifty Cents, and a further sum of Fifty Cents 
annually, so long as she continues a member. ‘The payment of 
Five Dollars at any one time, shall constitute the contributor a 
member for life, without any further payment. 

A female who contributes at any one time the sum of Ten Dol- 
lars, shall be styled a Patroness, and shall be entitled to a seat and 
vote in all meetings of the Board of Managers during life. 

Young ladies under the age of sixteen years, shall be considered 
as members, on the payment of Twenty-five Cents annually ; and 
may be appointed collectors of charities for the Society, but not 
managers. : 

Art. III. The business of the Society shall be conducted by a 
Board of Managers, consisting of a President and Vice-President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, and nine Managers, who shall be chosen 
annually, by a plurality of votes of the members present on the 
day of the annual meeting, which shall be held on ‘Tuesday in 
Whitsun-week, at such time and place as the Board of Managers 
shall appoint. Five Managers shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

The Board shall meet within the week on which they are ap- - 
pointed, and at least once in every three months after. 

The Managers shall make such bye-laws from time to time, for 
the regulation of their own conduct in the discharge of their duties, 
and for the management of the Society, as they may deem expe- 
dient ; and they shall have power to fill all vacancies which ma 
occur in their body; and, at the annual meeting, they shall make 
report of their receipts and disbursements, and of all their pro- 
ceedings ; one copy of which report shall be forwarded to the 
Bishop of the diocess, and another to the Secretary of the Episco- 
pal Society. ) 

Art. IV. All monies paid into the Treasury of this Society, after 
the incidental expenses are defrayed, shall be transmitted to the 
Treasurer of the Episcopal Society of New-Jersey, which is to be 
considered as the parent institution ; upon the condition, however, 
that one half of the amount of all such remittances shall be re- 
turned to the Board of Managers of this Society, in Bibles and 
Prayer Books, at the prices at which they are purchased by the 
parent Society. 

Art. V. Immediately after the receipt of any Bibles and Prayer 
Books, the President shall call a meeting of the Board, for the 
purpose of making such distribution of them as shall be found 
conducive to the objects of the institution. 

The wants of the parish of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth-Town, 
shall be first considered and relieved; after which, the Board of 
Managers may order such distribution, in the state of New-Jersey 
and elsewhere, as shall be thought useful. 

Art. VI. All acts of the Society shall be signed by the President, 
or the Vice-President, and the Secretary. 


Art. VII. Gentlemen and others who shall subscribe to the 
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funds of the Society, shall have their names entered on the books 
of the institution, as annual contributors. 
Art. VILL. This constitution shall not be altered, except by 4 
vote of two thirds of the members present at the annual meeting, 
Elizabeth-Town, June 20, 1816. 


Officers for the ensuing year. 


Mrs. Rudd, President. 

Mrs. Col. Ogden, Vice-President. 
Mrs. Wm. Dayton, Treasurer. 
Miss E. Williamson, Secretary. 





MANAGERS. 
Mrs. Wm. D. Williamson, Mrs. Mitchel, 
Mrs. Wm. R. Williamson, Mrs. J. De Hart, 
Mrs. I. H. Williamson, Miss L. Roberts, 
Mrs. Rivers, Miss P. Ogden. 


Mrs. Morss, 
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POETRY. 


EPITAPH. 


Take, holy earth, all that my soul holds dear ; 
Take that best gift which Heaven so lately gave s 
To Bristol’s mount I bore, with trembling care, 
Her faded form—She bow’d to taste the wave, 
And died !—Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 
Does sympathetic fear their breast alarm ? 
Speak! dead Maria! breathe a strain divine : 
E’en from the grave thou shalt have power to charm, 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; | 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move ; 
And if so fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love ! 
Tell them, “ Though ’tis an awful thing to die, 
("Twas e’en to thee)—yet, the dread path once trod, 
Heav’n lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids the pure in heart behold their God !” 


— © ae 


THE MEETING. 


I saw them meet—the pangs of absence o’er, 
And Memory holds a picture of the place ; 

"Twas at the threshold of her cottage door, 
Fliza met her husband’s warm embrace. 
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{{ow animated shone her eager eye, 
Where joy’s delicious tear suspended hung ! 
Her bosom heav’d—but pleasure rais’d the sigh ; 
Her voice was mute—but bliss had seal’d her tongue. 


Press’d in his arms, the chaste connubial kiss 
Her nectar’d lips by turns receiv’d and gave ; 
Then, as asham’d of the excessive bliss, 


Her love-dyed blush she bids his bosom save. 


But recollection whisper’d yet a joy 

’Twas her’s to give, and from the trance she starts, 
Puts in his arms their little infant boy, 

Love’s precious pledge, that closer binds their hearts. 


While round their sire the older prattlers cling, 
Beg for a kiss, their little tales recite ; 

Each emulous some trifling boon to bring, 
And share their parent’s unalloy’d delight: 


Forgotten now is separation’s smart, 
Or but remember’d as the zest of joy ; 

Her smiles are sunshine to his gladden’d heart, 
And love-created fears no more annoy. 


So, wrapp’d in night, the lonely pilgrim views. 
Aurora, blushing, throw her veil aside ; 

And, fill’d with joy, his lighted path pursues, 
Whence erst bewilder’d he had wander’d wide. 


And is it joy that fills my eye? I cried— 
Ah, no !—regret that such was not my lot ; 
But yet to envy ’twas so near allied, 
I blush’d—and, sighing, left the happy spot. 
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ANECDOTES OF PIOUS CHARACTERS. 


Lady Damario Masham. 


To the care of the great Mr. Locke this lady owed much of 
her acquired endowments, and her skill in arithmetic, geography, 
chronology, history, philosophy, and divinity. As Mr. Locke was 
an inmate of her house, so she returned the obligation with the 
most unexampled benevolence ; her inviolable friendship always 
prompting her to treat him with marked generosity and respect. 
As she sat by his bed side the night before he died, he exhorted 
her to regard this world as only a preparation for a better. Lady 
Masham requested him to suffer her to sit up with him, but he would 
by no means permit her. The next day, she read the Psalms to 
him in a low voice: he desired her to read louder ; and he was very 
attgntive to her, till the approach of death prevented him. He 
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then desired her to read no more, and in a few minutes after ex: 
pired.—As a testimony of her gratitude and regard to his memory, 
she drew up that account of him which is printed in the great 
Historical Dictionary, and survived the subject of it only three 
years, when she surrendered her soul in the same pious and col- 
lected manner as her valued and truly revered friend. 


Princess of Orange, Daughter of George Il. 


When this Princess was left a widow, she applied all her time 
and thoughts to the duties of religion and the education of her 
children, without neglecting the affairs of state. Possessed of a 
heart the most firm and magnanimous, her principles were stead- 
fast and invariable: she held vice in abhorrence, and detested 
every species of artifice or cunning. When she lost her beloved 
and illustrious consort, she laid her hand on her heart, as if to 
stifle its murmurs, and said, “ I have a state to preserve—young 
innocents to educate; I have made-a solemn promise to him 
whom death has just now deprived me of, not to abandon myself 
to useless grief; let us exert ourselves, and show the power of 
religion and resignation.” Her duty. after this made her forget 
her despair, and no vexatious accident or disappointment could 
make any impression on her, when she was conscious she was pef> 
forming her duty. But her body, too weak for so strong a mind, 
bent under these severe efforts. Never did she permit, however, 
the least complaint to escape her. This admirable woman put 
every thing in order, and forgot nething : while the shrieks of her 
sorrowing family were only to be heard, she received death as a 
friend, and committed her soul to her Creator. Her constant 
maxim was, that little objects should never affect the heart: and, 
to sum up all, this illustrious female was the glory of the state, 


the delight of society, the ornament of the age, and the honour of 
her sex. 








QF The head of Domestic Religious Intelligence is not so full as it was 
eur Wish and intention to have made it—we were not in possession of 
the necessary decuments, The Journals, for 1815 and 1816, of the Con- 
vention of the Diocess of Pennsylvania did not arrive in time to be noticed 
in this number; they will be attended to in our next. We embrace this 
epportunity of respectfully requesting the Secretaries of the different 
Conventions to send their Journals, and all persons who may possess do- 
cuments tending to show the state of the Church, to forward the same, 
post paid, to Messrs. T. & J. Swonps, No. 160 Pearl-street, New-York. 
We would particularly and most respectfully request the Right Rev. 
Bishops to favour us with accounts of their Ordinations, Consecrations, 
Confirmations, and other acts. One great object of the CarisTian Rzcts- 
ren will be, to furnish @ copious detail of Foreign and Domestic Religious 


inteshigence, especially of that which concerns the Protestant Episcepal 
OCW rer. , , 
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Some Account of the Lirs and Writines of Mrs. Tromer. 


(Continued from page 8.) 


Havine already shown, in some degree, what the sentiments 
of Mrs. Trimmer were as a wife and a parent, a daughter and a 
sister, her attention to her servants should next be noticed. 

She was a most kind and considerate mistress, keeping their 
interest, both temporal and spiritual, constantly in view. She 
was careful so to arrange her domestic concerns, even when she 
had a young family, that each servant might have an opportunity 
of frequenting the house of God, at least once on every Sunday ; 
and she frequently contrived that they should go to both morning 
and evening service. She also devoted a part. of the Sunday 
evening to their particular instruction. 

When about to dismiss from her service a young man, whom 
she had taken great pains to instruct, and who but ill repaid the 
trouble bestowed on him, she thus speaks in her Meditations. 

“ Thou knowest, blessed Lord, the zeal and sincerity of heart 
with which I have admonished my servants; with what regret I 
part from one, who may not meet again with a friend who will 
take pains to train him in the way in which he should go. O Lord, 
I beseech thee, give to him the help of thy Holy Spirit, and im- 
press on his mind those instructions which he may have received 
from me, or from others; and let lim not be drawn away by the 
vanities of the world, into the. paths of destruction. O that I 
may have a household serving God, and loving one another. 
Adorable Saviour, may every heart in my family be thine. ‘ 

Vor. I, 34 
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may thy blessed Gospel have its due efficacy with every one of us, 
through the help of thy Holy Spirit !” 

In a letter to one of her friends, Mrs. Trimmer, after speaking 
of her various avocations in consequence of her numerous family, 
says, “ In addition to my own family, I havea large adopted one 
in the schools, of which I have given an account in the Appendix 
to my Economy of Charity.” Her anxiety for the welfare of 
these poor children was indeed unremitting, and no means were 
left untried to train them in the right way. Ina “ Short Ad- 
dress” to the parents of these children, she exhorts them, after 
the following manner, to set a good example to their respective 
offspring. 

“ O consider, you who have children, the importance of the 
trust committed to you; that their welfare in this world, and their 
eternal happiness in the next, depend, in a great measure, upon 
the principles and habits which they acquire in their early years ; 
and let them not lose, through your carelessness and misconduct, 
the favour of those whose kindness they may stand in need of, 
or the blessing of God, and everlasting happiness; but rather 
strive, by all the means in your power, to make them good Chris- 
tians, and useful members of society. Ii you are not qualified 
to teach them to read and understand the Scriptures, that will be 
done for you, without money and without price; but it still re- 
mains incumbent upon you to watch their conduct while they are 
under your own eyes, and to set them good examples. If parents, 
who send their children to learn their duty, forget their own, 
what consequence can be expected, but that every good impres- 
sion made in the schools will be destroyed ?” 

The reader, having already been informed of the manner in 
which Mrs. Trimmer passed the close of the Lord’s day, will 
naturally suppose that the whole of that sacred day was kept by 
her with becoming reverence. There was indeed nothing that 
she considered of greater importance to the happiness and comfort 
of man, than the proper observance of the Lord’s day. She 
regarded the fulfilment of this duty as bringing with it a peculiar 
blessing, as the sign which was to distinguish the servants of the 
Lord, and mark them as his people; and often would she recur 
to those passages in the Scriptures which speak of it as such. 

Of the threatenings and denunciations also in the Scriptures 
against those who violated the Sabbath, she would often make 
mention ; and the punishments which the Israelites brought down 
upon themselves, for their neglect of that holy day. 
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Let it not, however, be supposed, that the Sunday was marked 
by Mrs. Trimmer as a day of gloom and severity; on the con- 
trary, it was a day of rest and peace, of satisfaction and innocent 
cheerfulness, not only to herself, but to all around her; but then 
it was the cheerfulness which accorded with the sanctity of the day. 

The Sunday was past in frequenting the house of God, in 
teaching the children of the poor, in giving religious instructions 
to her own children, or grand-children, and also to her servants, 
and in all the pleasures of domestic happiness and quiet enjoy- 
ment. 

Her children can go back with delight to the days of their 
youth, when the happy party was gathered around their fond 
mother, to receive the lessons of piety which she gave, or to listen 
to the persuasions to goodness which flowed from her lips. And 
in later years, when her family was increased by a second gene- 
ration, with what satisfaction did she behold the groups of her 
descendants scattered about her little garden in the summer, or 
drawn around the fire-side in the winter, beguiling the time with 
converse serious, though not dull. | 

Never shall we forget the sparkling eyes of one of her little 
grandsons, who lived for some time under her roof, when the 
Sunday returned. It was to him a day of perfect felicity; and, 
whether he sat with his book unter a tree, when the weather 
suited, or explored with his venerable grandmother the beauties 
of the plants and flowers, his countenance shone with delight; 
and even in the winter, when these pleasures could no longer be 
recurred to, the day never seemed long enough for his pursuits or 
his enjoyments. 

May the impression never be erased from his memory, nor 
from that of others, who partook with him in these pleasures! 
May they, to their latest day upon earth, retain their love and 
veneration for the Lord’s day ! 

It is with pleasure we recall to remembrance another of her 
little grandsons, who, at a very early age, had imbibed a love 
and reverence for this sacred day. Often has he been observed, 
on the evening preceding the Sunday, putting away his little 
childish toys, which nothing could induce him to play with on 
that sacred day; yet was there no regret in the action; he would 
have scorned to seek amusement unsuited to the season, and have 
been offended with the person who could have supposed him ca- 
pable of it. But he also, like his little cousin, enjoyed the rest 
aa well as the comforts of Sunday; and looked forward to the 
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day throughout the week as that which was to afford him the 
truest delight. 

Another little boy and girl, when about nine and ten years old, 
who were allowed to choose their own employments of a Sunday, 
would, with an eagerness and delight as great as they could have 
felt at any amusement whatever, spend hour after hour over 
Stackhouse’s Commentary on the Bible, in which there were a 
number of engravings from histories in the sacred volume. The 
delight they experienced was not merely. from looking at the 
prints, for to them they had been accustomed from their infancy ; 
but their chief pleasure consisted in searching in the Scriptures 
for the texts referred to at the bottom of the engraving. One 
child would find out the text, and dictate to the other, who wrote 
it down; and by this mean they occupied themselves in a manner 
at once proper for the day and edifying to themselves, and fixed 
on their memories the history and the expressions made use of by 
the sacred penman in the relation. 

Another favourite occupation of the same children was the ex- 
amination of illuminated maps of the Holy Land. They searched 
out the places to which the Patriarchs and Prophets travelled in 
old times, or the Apostles and our blessed Saviour in later days, 
and were not easily tired with the occupation. The industry ex- 
erted upon the occasion, gave a zest to the pleasure; and the 
employment being of their own choosing, was never irksome. 

The reader will doubtless be pleased with the following quota- 
tion from the Meditations of Mrs. Trimmer, in which she ex- 
presses her sentiments upon the subject. 

« What a blessing to sinful, sorrowing mortals, is the Christian 
Sabbath! though I cannot, from the infirmity of my nature, al- 
ways attain to the full enjoyment to it. My cares are suspended, 
my hopes are enlarged; I take a view, though imperfect, of the 
future world; I hold communion with the Father of Spirits, I 
feel the love of my Saviour, and the inward consolations of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Again, in another place, she says: “ How quickly do those 
seasons of rest and spiritual comfort return! A seventh part of 
our time on earth is taken from the days of toil and care, and 
blessed and sanctified by the God of all goodness, for the recrea- 
tion and benefit of our souls, and that we may have a foretaste of 
heavenly bliss. To me the Sabbath is a welcome day, and I 
bless God for the institution of it; and yet I do not always enjoy 
its pleasures in the degree I might and ought to do.” 
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In reckoning up the employments of the Sunday, the frequent 
participation of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper should not 
be omitted, though it may easily be supposed, that in the life of 
80 pious and good a Christian as Mrs. Trimmer, this duty would 
not be neglected. What her sentiments were of the nature of 
this holy institution, her opinion of its efficacy, the delight she 
took in approaching the table of the Lord, and the comfort and 
refreshment of soul it afforded her, will all be seen in her Journal, 
and in some letters written upon the subject. 

Nor did the zeal of Mrs. Trimmer, for the observance of the 
Lord’s day, rest with her own performance of her duty, or with 
taking care that her household and the children belonging to the 
schools should also observe it; she likewise endeavoured, by every 
means in her power, to persuade the adult poor of her neighbour- 
hood to pass it in a religious and becoming manner. Amongst 
other means to effect this great purpose, she wrote to them a 
‘‘ Friendly Remonstrance,” from which, as it is not much in cir- 
culation, one or two quotations may be inserted in this place. 
After telling them the reasons for hallowing the Lord’s day, and 
the way in which it ought to be spent, she goes’on’: “‘ You whose 
lot it is to labour for the maintenance of yourselves and families, 
have but little leisure in the week for what are called religious © 
exercises; you should therefore rejoice that your Crearor hath 
set apart one day in seven, in which you may lay aside your bur- 
dens, refresh your souls with heavenly comfort, and prepare for 
a state of everlasting rest and joy. Instead of saying, When 
will the Sabbath be gone? you have cause to long for its return: 
not to spend it in idleness and wickedness, but that you may re- 
new your strength, learn your duty, and enjoy the delight which 
God, who blessed as well as sanctified the Sapparu-par, has pro- 
vided for his people. ‘ Blessed,” says the Lorp, “ is the man 
who doeth this, and that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, 
and keepeth his hand from doing evil.” Isaiah lvi. 2. “ If thou 
turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thine own pleasure 
on my holy day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lorp, honourable: and shall honour him, not doing thine own 
ways, or finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words ; then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lorp; the mouth 
ef the Lorp hath spoken it.” Isaiah lviii. 13, 14. You may 
assure yourselves, that there is no pleasure to be found in this 
world, equal to what arises from the religious observance of the 
Rerd’s day; and if yeu once get into a habit of keeping it holy, 
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you will never wish to pass it in a profane, wicked manner; 
you will find, by the peace and comfort you will enjoy in it, that 
Gop hath really blessed it. ; 

« With what delight do sincere worshippers go to the house of 
God! with what humility do they bow down before him! hew 
fervently do they implore his favour and protection! how heartily 
do they bless and praise his holy name! with what attention do 
they hearken tu the instruction of the preacher! what pious reso- 
lutions do they form! how cheerfully do they return to their 
houses, assured of receiving the blessings they have asked ; be- 
cause Gop has promised them in the Scriptures! how peacefully 
do they close their eyes at night! how calm are their slumbers! 
how refreshed do they arise in the morning to pursue their la- 
bours! for six days will they do all manner of work that is re- 
quired of them, longing for the return of that day, which is 
esteemed by them the best of all the seven! , These are some of 
the advantages which are enjoyed by the people of God; that is 
to say, by those who honour him as their Creator and Governor.” 

In her Meditations, written at the time she was preparing this 
‘¢ Friendly Remonstrance,” Mrs. Trimmer thus expresses herself: 
“ J am very desirous of helping the poor as far as my ability exe 
tends. O that I may be permitted to be instrumental to their 
good! I will not shrink back for fear of trouble; but will do 
what I think best for them, without any selfish consideration. O 
that I may be able to give them good advice, of which they stand 
so much in need, while such bad advisers are abroad. O Lord 
God, thou seest the pains which are taken by evil-minded men, 
to draw the poor from their duty; vouchsafe to defeat their evil 
counsels, and to make the poor see that their interest and their 
duty are inseparable.” 

Some short time after, these words occur in the Journal: 
“ Let me not forget to note down the pleasure I have this day 
received in seeing such numbers of my poor neighbours at 
church. May they continue to frequent the house of God! and 
O may they there receive edification ! 

“ The children at the schools also received instruction appa- 
rently with pleasure and attention. May it make a deep impres- 
sion, and lead to right practice !” 

But though so ardently desirous of contributing to the spiritual 
necessities of the poor, her exertions in their behalf were like- 
wise extended to their bodily wants. In sickness she visited them; 
in sorrow she comforted them; and when her own means were 
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not equal to relieving their distresses, she pleaded their cause 
with those who had more within their power; and thus contri- 
buted not only to the relief of the indigent, but proved beneficial 
to the rich also, by exciting in them a greater degree of charity 
than they would otherwise have exercised. 

The last time she went out of her own house, and but two 
days before her death, she was employed in offices of this kind ; 
and with an energy of mind which gave strength to her bodily 
frame, took a walk of some considerable length, in order to 
make knewn the distresses of the aged and the infirm to some 
benevolent friends, who, like herself, were accustomed to visit 
the dwellings of poverty and wretchedness; who were at all 
times “ ready to give, and glad to impart; thus laying up for them- 
selves a good foundation against the time to come.” 

Amongst the various ways in which the benevolent feelings of 
Mrs. Trimmer were engaged, mention should be made of the 
pains she occasionally took to procure assistance to persons be- 
longing to the sacred ministry, who were, from unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, struggling under the pressure of misfortune. In 
this pious work she frequently met with. assistance from others 
more powerful than herself. At one time, a gentleman, who ~ 
had the disposal of a legacy, designed for the indigent clergy, or 
their families, applied to her to recommend proper objects; by 
which mean she had the satisfaction of being of use to several 
worthy and respectable persons. At another time, a benevolent 
friend, who appropriated a very considerable sum of money 
annually to the same charitable purpose, requested her advice 
and assistance in the disposal of it, and thus contributed largely 
to her happiness. 

Another channel through which Mrs. Trimmer became of use 
to numbers, was by recommending deserving young women to — 
situations as governesses. By her means many were received 
into respectable families, and a double benefit conferred, upon 
those who were thus comfortably settled, and also upon the per- 
sons in whose families they became inmates. The applications 
made to Mrs. Trimmer upon this subject were so numerous, that 
it sometimes occasioned her no inconsiderable fatigue; but she 
always considered it as a most satisfactory employment, from the 
great interest she took in the education of the rising generation, 
The parents who thus applied to her, frequently solicited her 
advice with respect to the manner of training up their children. 
The governesses were anxious to do credit to her recommenda- 
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tion, and to aequit themselves to her satisfaction ; and their pupils 
were also emulous to gain the good opinion of one, whom they 
were taught to love and venerate. 

The early rising of Mrs. Trimmer is another circumstance 
that should be noticed, as it was begun in her youth, and neither 
the habit nor the love of it ever left her. When she resided at 
Kew, before her marriage, there was a rivalship between her and 
a friend, who lived on the opposite side of the river, respecting 
early rising. ‘The one who was up first would hang a handker- 
chief out of the window, to be seen by her friend, as a sort of 
triumph. 

These early hours were chiefly spent in committing poetry to 
memory, and in reading, rather in a desultory manner, which 
she always lamented, though perhaps without reason, when we 
consider the books to which she applied. 

She had a favourite closet, in which these studies. were carried 
on; and she used to read ‘Mead even when alone, especially 
séetry. Milton, Thomson, and Young, were amongst her fa- 
vourite poets. She could repeat great part of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” and of “ The Seasons;” and “ Young’s Satires,” almost 
from the beginning to the end. She used to say, that his Satire 
upon Women had been extremely useful to her, and had taught 
her to avoid many failings. 

She could learn poetry by heart with such ease, that the read- 
ing of a page over once or twice would be sufficient for her toe 
know it accurately. As she advanced in years, she lamented 
having forgotten much of what she had acquired when young; 
yet her memory, even at the latest period of her life, was far 
more retentive than that of people in general. 

This habit of early rising was particularly useful to her when 
she became an author, since it gave her some hours of quiet and 
retirement, which, in so numerous a family, could not have been 
otherwise attained. While writing the Annotations on the Scrip- 
tures, she used frequently to rise at five, and even at four o’clock, 
and that during a severe winter, and pursue her labours when 
the rest of the family were in bed. The fire in her study was 
prepared over night, and she put the candle to it herself in the 
morning; neither liking to disturb a servant at so early an hour, 
nor to be dependant upon one for her hour of rising. 

In a part of her Meditations, and at a time when she was 
writing on sacred subjects, she thus expresses herself: “ O divine 
Saviour, it is not my wish to waste those hours in sleep which 
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ought to be passed in watchfulness and prayer. It is my highest 
pleasure to rise early to. pursue my delightful work—at midnight 
I would rise to praise my God and Saviour. I would watch 
with thee, blessed Lord, not one hour only, but my whole life, 
could I but do it—the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak! 
O how I grudge. the hours that are now wasted in sleep! But 
my nature requires repose—I must wait for eternity, before I can 
be always awake, and ready for the service of my God !” 

Something ought to be said of the charms of her conversation ; 
it was, indeed, particularly pleasing and instructive, without the 
slightest tincture of affectation, or pretension to superiority of 
any kind. Humility and benevolence were amongst the leading 
features in the character of this excellent woman, and shone 
equally in her countenance and in her conversation. Nothing, 
however, marked it more strongly than a simplicity of heart, and 
of manners rarely to be met with. Truly might it be said of her, 
she “ was an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile.” 

Her manner of recurring to Scripture History was very re- 
markable and very pleasing. She would occasionally, when 
walking or sitting with one of her children, or -any particular 
friend, talk of events recorded in the sacred volume, till you. 
might almost fancy them recent: for example, when she was — 
speaking of the death of Abel; the affliction of his parents upon 
seeing the first-fruits of their sin, in the destruction of a darling 
son, would be present to her imagination; and she would repre- 
sent what must have been the bitterness of their sufferings, till 
you felt for them a sentiment of pity, that had never before en- 
tered your thoughts: from this she would recur to the folly of 
sin, and the dangers attending it, till you were surprised that any 
one should ever give way to evil propensities. 

She would also expatiate on the history of Joseph, till you en- 
tered: into all the joys of him and his family; of David, or of 
Daniel, till she. brought them in review before you, and you 
wondered that you. had not given greater attention to what you 
had read concerning them. .They became interesting to you, as 
if they were now living; and you longed for the time when you 
might in reality converse with those holy men of old. 

In the same manner, when the gracious words of our blessed, 
Saviour, the tenderness which he showed for the miseries of 
mankind, his wonderful miracles, and his sublime doctrines; 
were the subjects of her narenertion; it was impossible for the 
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heart to remain cold upon those occasions, or to refrain from 
feelings of gratitude, veneration, and thankfulness. 

Of her love for the sacred volume no one can doubt, who is 
in the slightest degree acquainted with her writings. The reader, 
however, will not object to the following extract from her Medi- 
tations, by way of illustration. 

“ ‘What an inestimable treasure is thy Gospel! O divine Savi- 
our, what would have become of all mankind without thee? How 
much would all the troubles of life have been increased to me, 
but for the knowledge of thy Gospel! Lord, it is, in my estima- 
tion, the pearl of inestimable value. I have sought for it as for 
hidden treasure ; and, under the guidance of divine grace, I have 
happily found it. I would not part with it for all that this world, 
and a thousand such worlds, can give ; and yet, O divine Lord, I 
highly value the blessings with which this world is adorned by the 
hand of the great Creator. As for all its pomps and vanities, I 
despise them; they have no charms for a soul longing after hea- 
venly joys.” | 

She was particularly careful not to speak of the failings of her 
fellow mortals, and always endeavoured to put the most favour- 
able construction upon their words and actions. It wasa favourite 
maxim with her, that “a Christian should carefully avoid say- 
ing any thing to the prejudice of others, unless when it was 
necessary for the honour of Gop, or the good of men.” And to 
this rule she so steadily adhered, that she would take herself se- 
verely to task, even for the most trifling deviation from it. 

Accustomed to think more of things than of persons, greatly 
intent upon promoting the good of mankind, and the glory of God, 
she was not curious to pry into the concerns and the actions of 
others. ‘The education of her children when young, and, latterly, 
her literary pursuits, and the various offices of friendship and be- 
nevolence in which she was engaged, interested and occupied her 
mind, and left no room for scandal, or even for merely idle dis- 
course. ‘Tenderness likewise for her fellow-creatures, and love of 
her Creator and Redeemer, made her unwilling to listen to de- 
tails of the vices and follies of the world. To hear of those who 
violated the laws of God, and ran heedlessly on to their own de- 
struction, was a real grief of heart to her ; and that not only on 
their own account, she was also hurt for the glory of God, and 
jealous for his honour. That all mankind might so conduct them- 
selves as to secure the salvation offered to them, and that the 
name of God might be praised from the rising to the setting sun. 
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was her ardent desire and most fervent prayer, and to promote 
both the one and the other, the occupation and joy of her life. 

' It would be needless to multiply quotations from her Journal, 
to illustrate this. One short extract may, however, show it for- 
cibly. Upon some occasion, when the ordinances of God had 
been slighted, and the divinity of our blessed Saviour denied, she 
thus expresses herself: “O that the whole race of mankind 
would unite in paying thee the homage and adoration that are 
justly due! that they would acknowledge thee as King of kings, 
‘and Lord of lords! I am very jealous for thine honour, Lord God 
of Hosts! Mine eyes gush out with water, because men disho- 
nour thy name. But, alas! they know not what they do! may 
divine grace bring them to a proper sense of their duty! O that I 
could persuade, if it were but one of these misguided persons, to 
acknowledge the divinity of our Lord and Saviour !”” 

The great delight which Mrs. Trimmer took in contemplating 
the beauties of nature should not be passed over, as it was a strik- 
ing feature in her character. She had early been taught by her fa- 
ther to make observations on the works of creation ; and had such 
pleasure in doing this, that to her the mere view of the vegetable 
or the animal world, of the clear expanse of heaven, or the smooth _ 
surface of the water, was ecstacy and rapture. 

It was her custom, whenever the weather would permit, to 
walk for a short time in her garden at an early hour, that she 
might see the grass and flowers when besprinkled with dew ; and 
her delight in such contemplation was never satiated. But then 
she looked up from these objects to the hand that formed them ; 
and, reflecting on the greatness and goodness of the Father of the 
Universe, was lost in-love and admiration. 

The love which Mrs. Trimmer felt for the beauties of nature, 
ean scarcely be more accurately described than in a quotation from 
the life of Dr. Watts, who, in this respect, and in many others, 
greatly resembled this pious and exemplary woman, 

‘“‘'When he went abroad among the scenes of rural verdure, 
beauty, and fruitfulness, like the bee in its industrious ranges for 
celestial sweets, he-was solicitous to gather fresh food for heavenly 
eontemplation, or fresh materials and ornaments for future compo- 
sitions. The pastures covered with flocks and herds, the fields 
waving with the ripening harvests, the groves resounding with the 
melody of the birds, enlivened his praises, and he saw, heard, 
and confessed his God in gl. The skies by day struck his sou! 
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with admiration of the immense power, wisdom, and goodness of 
their divine Author ; the moon and starry train by night increased 
his conceptions of the Deity ; and in the open manuscript of God, 
the wide-extended heavens, he read the letters of his great and 
wonderful name with profound homage and veneration. All that: 
met his eye or ear was laid, as it were, under perpetual tribute to 
yield him improvement, and consecrate and enrich his moments of 
leisure and necessary cessation from his studies ; and, in short, na- 
ture was only a scale to his devout soul, by which to ascend to the 
knowledge and adoration of God.” 

In a letter addressed to one of her daughters a few years before 
her death, and when she was under the pressure of recent afflic- 
tion, she thus expresses herself: “I have been excessively busy 
with my own work, and in looking over the MS. ofa friend. I 
have fatigued myself, but my mind has been kept perfectly easy by 
this incessant employment ; indeed, my dear ——-——,, it has been 
more than easy—I have enjoyed, to a great degree, the peace of 
God. While engaged in a work which [ trust he approves, a 
sweet serenity has filled my soul ; and when I walk in my little 
garden in the evening, and behold the beautiful flowers under the 
bright firmament of Heaven, I feel a delight which words cannot 
express. But I do not expect this serenity to be uninterrupted ; 
clouds and storms must succeed to sunshine in the moral as well as 
in the natural world ; I am thankful for the enjoyment while it is 
granted.” 

Again, upon another occasion, she thus speaks: “I delight in 
viewing the works of God, ignorant as 1 am of the excellent pro- 
perties they contain. They are very beautiful and very wonder- 
ful; how transcendently great and glorious must be the Author of 
them! Perhaps I may be permitted to explore them when my 
faculties are improved ; but, even now, methinks, when my soul is 
filled with admiration, love, and gratitude in viewing the beauties 
of creation, I anticipate in some degree the happiness of a future 
state.” 

In a part of her Journal she also thus writes ; “ As I read de- 
scriptions of the harmony which prevails among the works of God 
in this lower world, I fancy I am in some measure anticipating 
ihe enjoyment of the next. Icantruly say, that I adore my 
Maker; I admire the wonderful wisdom, power, and goodness 
displayed in the smallest of his works. I long to know more of 
them, not from vain curiosity, but that I may glorify the great 
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Author of them; yes, it is a delight to me beyond any earthly 
pleasure, to contemplate the wonders of creation and providence. 
I think I could pass eternal ages in such employment.” 

Again, in another part of her Meditations at a time of much 
care and anxiety, she says: “ This world is a world of tribulation ! 
Yet it is a world of comfort and consolation too! And it is @ 
world of hope ; and heavenly pleasure may, as I conceive, be tasted 
in it in some degree, O it is certainly. a great blessing to be 
brought into existence out of nothing, and to be placed in such a 
world as this! With what beauties does it abound! How delight- 
ful is the society of the good! How sweet the tender intercourse 
of relationship and friendship! What knowledge may be acquired, 
and then what glories are revealed from Heaven, and held out to 
future expectation! Yes, it is a goodly world, though evil be 
sown in it. But what is this to the world beyond the grave? Of 
that my poor faculties can form but a faint idea ; what stages there 
may be betwixt earth and the highest heaven, in which the majesty 
of God is seen, I cannot conceive ; but it is evident from Scripture, 
that there is a Paradise, in which those who die in the Lord rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 

(To be continued.) 
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From the British Review and London Critical Journal. 


A Tovr through Iraty, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, its An- 
tiquities, and its Monuments ; particularly as they are Objects 
of classical Interest and Elucidation: with an Account of the 
present State of its Cities and Towns, and occasional Observa- 
tions on the recent Spoliations of the French. By the Rev. Joun 
Cuetwope Eustace. 2 vols. 4to. London. Mawman. 1813. 


Tue author of the Tour through Italy takes no inconsiderable 
pains, in his preface, to convey to his readers some useful advice on 
the proper mode of travelling through this favoured country. 
“ A year,” he thinks, “ is the shortest space that ought to be allot. 
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ted to make a full and complete tour of Italy ; and a year and a 
half, or even two years, might be well devoted to this useful and 
amusing part of our travels.” (P. 38.) 

That a traveller, apparently impressed with the importance of 
bestowing sufficient time on a tour of observation through a coun- 
try so rich in the wonders of art and nature, should commit the 
very error of which he is so sensible in others, is matter of regret ; 
but we cannot help remarking, that Mr. Eustace has felt, better 
than he has avoided, the errors of precipitancy. A little more 
attention paid to useful details, and a more persevering search 
after truth, would have added much to the value of his work. 
Where so much ability is displayed we can less allow it to be idle, 
since every omission is just so much loss of intelligence and in- 

struction. | | 

We have adverted in another place, to many of the errors which 
are usually committed in the dispositions made for that part of 
polite education which is called foreign travel ; a phrase, which, in 
its proper extension, comprises objects and attainments of great 
moral and intellectual dignity. The error to which our attention 
is now principally drawn, is precipitancy—precipitancy in starting, 
precipitancy in returning, precipitancy in the prosecution. The 
origin of the mischief is generally in the first concoction; the in- 
gredients are seldom properly mixed ; and, for want of this due 
preparation, the concussion of travelling soon produces in the mind 
an irregular fermentation. The anxious parent, or the economi- 
cal guardian, alarmed lest an hour should be lost, and satisfied that 
there is a mechanical way of making a gentleman, adjust the vari- 
ous parts of education, with the greatest nicety, to certain divi- 
sions of time. According to the calculations of these good per- 
sons, a certain quantity of college discipline, with a certain quan- 
tity of foreign travel, produce an inevitable result in knowledge of 
things, knowledge of men, and elegant breeding. All this is too 
evidently erroneous to need any labour of confutation. Even 
those parents who suffer their practice to be influenced by it, ard 
thus perpetuate the succession of folly, are yet sensible of the ab- 
surdity, when it is fairly set before them. But indolence has a 
conscience of its own—a conscience easily appeased by the adop- 
tion of what are called approved practice and prevailing opinion. 

He who is about to travel for his own instruction, but much 
more he who travels for the instruction of others, ought to start as 
little dependent as may be on any adventitious circumstances, 


particularly on time, maps, and compagses. Fuil of intellectudt 
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curnosity, and with a mind as well furnished as his portmanteau, 
he should enter upon his ardent career, without once thinking of 
where or when it is to end : no pencilling out his route before quit- 
ting his home ; no parcelling out his time, with an allowance of so 
many days for the town A, and as many hours for the village B ; 
no anticipation of events, or of the interest or pleasure, disgust or 
sacrifice to result from them ; no, not even any detailed system of 
conduct should be suffered to pre-engage the mind, or fix it in a 
sort of predestination not to be controlled by circumstances or exi- 
gences as they arise. He, whose delight it is thus, animo late, 
longeque peregrinari, will rarely be a useful traveller. A tour 
thus. peremptorily laid out, may stretch over many provinces, but 
still be virtually short, and comparatively precipitate. It may be 
like a book (to borrow a simile from our own craft) plumped up 
with parentheses and digressions, but short and meagre in the exe- 
cution of its design. Our eccentricity on this subject may urge us 
into extravagance, but we venture to say, that, ceteris paribus, he 
is likely to be the best traveller, as he will also be the most in- 
structed and instructive, who quits his home to travel without any 
settled plan whatsoever, beyond the general outline of his tour. 
His observations will then be the vigorous offspring of events, and, 
as such, they will be unprejudiced and impartial. His stay at dif- 
ferent places should be regulated by their fair claim on manly curi- 
osity, and by the importance they will be found actually to pos- 
sess on examination. The choice of localities, as the field of sur- 
veys and inquiries, should be determined by the train of sugges- 
tions—by the daily inspection of surrounding objects—by the living 
testimonies of the eye and the ear. 

If these remarks are just in general, they are peculiarly so with 
respect to travellers through Italy. The objects which there pre- 
sent themselves to liberal inquiry, are more numerous and inter- 
esting than elsewhere. The pursuits of a traveller through that 
country, may be conducted with reference to two very distinct ob- 
jects: his visit may be to ancient or to modern Italy. An intel- 
tigent Italian will learn nothing of England in a visit to this happy 
part of the globe, but what it is in the 19th century ; he will be 
rendered no wiser in respect to its past history ; and in acquiring 
the knowledge of past events, he would acquire but little which 
would render him more interesting to his own country on his re- 
turn. But the illustration of ancient Italy is matter of universal 
concern : all that is physieally beautiful is there united with all 
that is ideally grand and august. If the present inhabitants of 
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these captivating regions appear to us to be unwortliy of them, we 
ean people them from our recollections, and put into them a crea- 
tion of our own. In Italy we behold a stage on which man has 
shown himself in his sublimest attitude, and see on its shining sur- 
face the still speaking monuments of its departed days; we see in 
it the asylum of the fugitive remains of ancient science, the focus 
into which its last rays were collected, and the scene of its reful- 
gent restoration ; we see in it that brilliant point of contact where 
the ancient and modern eras unite, completing the golden chain of 
man’s progression, and educing the harmony of the moral and in- 
tellectual order of the world. The education of youth in every 
quarter is founded on it; the very spirit of that knowledge which 
we acquire by our earliest instruction is most intimately allied 
with the knowledge of that favoured part of Europe. No literary 
conversation ean take place without bringing it before our thoughts. 
It accompanies the choicest of our studies, whether light or pro- 
found ; its paintings, its buildings, its music, its poetry, all join 
their testimony in support of the paramount right of Italy, by 
rank and primogeniture, to the suit and service of the literary 
world. | 

As these are our feelings towards this interesting portion of. 
Europe, it will follow that we must have been heartily disgusted 
with the greater number of those who have presumed to trouble 
the world with their idle rambles over its sacred territory. Mr. 
Eustace is not among the number of whom we are thus disposed 
to complain. If we have hinted at some little haste as occasion- 
ally characterizing his progress, we are at the same time ready to 
own, that what he has done, he has in general done so well, as to 
make all that has escaped his notice more missed and regretted. 
The professed aim of Mr. Eustace’s tour through Italy has been 
that of classical elucidation, and we venture to say, that this aim 
has been meritoriously accomplished, because he has taken care 
te bring to the undertaking those requisites to profitable travelling 
which he has enumerated in his introduction to his work. 

Our readers must be made aware that this “ Tour through Italy” 
does not describe what Italy is at the present day, but what it was 
eleven years ago ; and we know that Italy has, during that period, 
undergone very material and unhappy changes. 

Early in the year 1802, our author, with some other gentlemen, 
left Vienna, on their way to Italy, through Munich, Inspruch, and 
the Tyrol; and the approach to Italy by this route, is elegantly 
described by the writer, who tells us that on the 
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* 6th of February, at break of day, the Alps (the Rhetian Alps) 


just reddened by the beams of the morning, and mingling with the 
clouds, presented a new and interesting object, and continued to 
attract attention during the day, by shifting their situation with the 
windings of the road, and changing their tints with every shadow 
that flitted over them.” (Vol. 1. p. 2.) 


We presume, however, to doubt, whether this route was the 
happiest that could have been selected ; and incline to think, that 


it cannot be compared with any other through the western and 
north-western Alps. 


Saltzburgh, Inspruch, and Trent (which last is the first import- 
ant town which may be said to have some connexion with a des 
scription of Italy,) are described with accuracy. Of Trent particu- 
larly we have a good account, together with some gratuitous but 

excellent reflections on the ever memorable Council held at that 
place. He adverts to the splendour of the assembly, and impos 
ing display of human dignity which it presented: he observes, 
that it fixed the faith of the Catholic Church with logical precision, 


and then makes the following very sensible, manly, and touching 
remarks : px sand 


* After having thus represented the council in a favourable 
light, I must now, reluctantly, [ confess, turn to the charges ad- 
vanced against it; the first of which is the influence supposed to 
have been exercised over it by the Roman court; an influence 
which, after all, seems to have been confined to subjects connected 
with the temporal interests and the interior concerns of that court, 
aud never extended either to the deliberations or the final decrees 
of the Council. In the second place, many a benevolent man 
many a true friend of the peace and union of the Christian body, 
has deplored the degree of precision with which the articles in de- 
bate were defined, and a line drawn between the contending i 
ties,—to separate them perhaps for ever! Real union, indeed, at 
that time of delirious contest, was not to be hoped for; but some 
latitude allowed to the wanderings of the human mind, a greater 
scope given to interpretation, and a respectful silence recommend- 
ed to the disputants on subjects too mysterious to be explained, and 
too awful to be bandied about in scholastic disputation, might, 
perhaps, at a more favourable season, have soothed animosity, 
disposed all temperate persons to terms of accommodation. Re- 
mote, however, as we now are from that wzra of discord, and stran- 
gers to the passions which then influenced mankind, it might seem 
to border upon temerity and injustice, were we to censure the 
proceedings of an assembly, which combined the benevolence, the 
sanctity, and the moderation of the Cardinals Pole and Sadolefi, 
Gontareni and Seripando.” (Vol. I. p. 85.) 

Vo. F. 36 
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Roveredo is next mentioned, and on this occasion the author re- 
marks, that 


* As you approach Italy, you may perceive a visible improve- 
ment, not only in the climate of the country, but also in the taste 
of its inhabitants: the churches and public buildings assume a bet-’ 
ter form; the shape and ornaments of their portals, doors, and 
windows, are more graceful ; and their epitaphs and inscriptions, 
which, as Addison justly observes, are a certain criterion of public 
taste, breathe a more classical spirit.” (Vol. I. p. 27.) 


Mr. Eustace them descends from Roveredo to the last “ swell of 
the Alps,” where he finds Verona situated on the Adige; partly on 
the declivity of a hill, and partly on the skirts of an immense plain, 


extending from the Alps to the Appenines. But he shall speak 
for himself. | 


“ The plains before the city are streaked with rows of mul- 
berry-trees, and shaded with vines climbing from branch to branch, 
and spreading in garlands from tree to tree. The devastation of 
war (1802) had not a little disfigured this scenery, by stripping 
several villas, levelling many a grove, and rooting up whole rows 
of vines and mulberry-trees. But the hand of industry had already 
begun to repair these ravages, and restore to the neighbouring 
hills and fields their beauty and fertility. The interior of the 
town is worthy of its situation. It is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Adige, which sweeps through it in a bold curve, and 
forms a peninsula, within which the whole of the ancient, and the 
greater part of the modern, city is enclosed. The river is wide 
and rapid: the streets, as in almost all continental towns, are 
narrower* than ours ; butlong, straight, well built, and frequently 
presenting, in the form of the doors and windows, and in the orna- 
ments of their cases, fine proportions and beautiful workmanship. 
But besides these advantages, which Verona enjoys in common with 
many other towns, it can boast of possessing one of the noblest 
monuments of Roman magnificence now existing ; I mean its am- 


phitheatre, inferior in size, but equal in material and solidity to the 
Coliseum.” (Vol. I. p. 80, 31. 


The author proceeds with a fine description of this superb mo- 
nument, and concludes with paying a well merited eulogium to the 
Veronese, for the zeal they have always shown in preserving this 
edifice from destruction. He gives us a full length portrait of Ve- 
rona, its streets, buildings, and institutions. There existed a few 
years before Mr. Eustace’s visit, another great building, which, af- 


* This assertion is not founded on fact. Milan, Florence, Leghorn, 
Rome, Cremona, Piacenza, Turin, and many others, have wider strects 
than any provincial town in this country. 
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ter the “ Arena,” rendered Verona an object of curiosity ; we mean 
the “ Fiera.” This quadrangular building was situated at the east 
of the northern part of the city, in a very extensive square, called 
Campo Marzio. In the disposition of its parts it nearly resembled 
a small town, consisting of four equal square spaces, each of which 
was intersected by four streets, with a large square in the centre, 
so disposed, that when a person stood inthe largest square occu- 
pying the centre part of the building, and flanked by the above- 
mentioned square spaces, he could plainly see, almost at once, and 
as if by magic, the eight gates which gave entrance to the “ Fiera,” 
together with all the smaller squares of that singular building. 
These streets were lined with shops, disposed in excellent order, 
and with great symmetry: under them flowed a stream of clear 
water, which descended from the neighbouring hills, and was, as 
it is still called, “Il Fiumicello.” This building unfortunately 
threatened speedy ruin, and was demolished, to prevent a greater 
calamity. 

The famous church of St. Zenone is dismissed in two lines; a 
notice surely inadequate to its merits in a book like the present, in 
which many a page is lost in the description of “ the craggy majesty 
of mountains,” and in celebrating “the snows of four thousand 
winters.” The church was erected by order of king Pepin, son of 
the emperor Charlemagne. At the timein which Mr. Eustace vi- 
sited it, it contained several objects of curiosity, The table of the 
altar mag giore is one solid block of the finest marble, of a beautiful 
red colour, one hundred and eight inches long, fifty-six wide, and 
nine deep. The vast vase of porphyry mentioned by Mr. Eustace, 
is thirty-six feet in circumference, one foot thick, and one and a 
half deep. It stands upon a pedestal of the same material and 
colour, four feet high, and twenty-one feet in circumference. 

There is also another church in Verona claiming the attention 
of the traveller, namely, that of St. Procolo, in which the sepul- 
chre of king Pepin is seen, It is a perfect square subterranean 
cell, supported by four handsome columns of marble, in the middle 
of which stands the shrine, of fine white porphyry, ten feet in length. 

Mr. Eustace, consistently with the plan of his work, makes ho- 
nourable mention of the celebrated writers to which Verona gave 
birth ; and, he might have added, that, inthe Palazzo della Ragione, 
a very ancient building, but re-edified in 1541, the Veronese have, 
with becoming pride, erected statues to Catullus, Emilius Macer, 


~ Cornelius Nepos, Pliny the elder, and Vitruvius ; to which they 


afterwards added another to Jerolamus Fracastorius. 
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Of Vicenza we have an accurate description in the present work. 
It had been burnt down by the emperor Frederick IT. (1236,) whilst 
at war with the Pope ; and though vying with Verona in the anti- 
quities of its origin, it possesses no “ remnants of its Roman 
glory.” 


“ But the want of ancient monuments is supplied in a great de- 
sree by numberless master-pieces of modern genius. Palladio was 
a native of this city, and seems to have employed with complacency 
all the power of his art in the embellishment of his country. Hence 
the taste and magnificence that reign in most of the public build- 
ings, and in many of the private houses. Among the former we 
may distinguish the town-house, called very significantly, Palazzo 
della Ragione ; that is, the palace of public reason, or opinion, 
where justice is administered, and the business of the city trans~ 
acted; the Palazzo del Capitano, or residence of the Podesta or 
principal magistrate, so called from potestas, a title sometimes 
given by the Ronrans to persons charged with the highest functions 
in provincial towns ; the gate of the Campus Martius, a triumphal 
arch, solid and well-proportioned ; and, above all, the celebrated 
Olympic Theatre, erected at the expense of a well known academy 
bearing that pompous title. ‘This edifice is raised upon the plan of 
ancient theatres, and bears a great resemblance to those of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii: the permanent and immoveable scenery, the 
ranges of seats rising above each other, the situation of the orches- 
tra in the podium, and the colonnade that crowns the upper ranges 
of seats rising above each other, are all faithful representations 
of antiquity. The scene consists of a magnificent gate, supported 
by a double row of pillars, with miches and statues: it has one 
large and two smaller entrances opening into as many principal 
streets, decorated with temples, palaces, and public edifices of 
yarious descriptions, formed of solid materials, and disposed ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective, so as to assume somewhat more 
than the mere theatrical appearance of reality. The sides are a 
continuation of the same plan, and have also each an entrance, 
going into its respective street ; thus, there are five entrances, 
through which the actors pass and repass to and from the stage. 
The orchestra occupies the centre, or that part which we call the 
pit; thence rise the seats, forming the sides of an ellipsis, and 
above them the gallery, composed of a range of Corinthian pillars, 
with their full entablature, surmounted by a balustrade, and adorned 
with statues of marble. An air of simplicity, lightness, and beauty, 
reigns over the whole edifice, and delights the ordinary observer, 
while, in the opinion of the connoisseur, it entitles the Teatro Olim- 


pico* to the appellation of the master-piece of Palladio.” (V. I. 
p- 46, 47.) 


* This celebrated building, the expenses of which amounted to a ve 


considerable sum, and the whole of which was defrayed by the academ'- 
cjans, was completed in thirty yegrs. 
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In Mr. Eustace’s description of the various towns of Italy 
which he visited, we seldom meet with any accurate account of 
their political and statistical condition. It is true, that, at a time 
in which so much public disorganization and confusion prevailed 
all over Italy as in 1801-2, no precise knowledge could be gained 
as to the particular state and constitution of its towns ; but, at all 
events, an account of something else besides edifices and antiqui- 
ties might well have had a place in a few of the numerous pages 
of these interesting volumes. 

There is an excellent and copious library in Vicenza, open to 
the public during several hours of the morning and afternoon of 
every day, Sundays and other holy days excepted. It was first 
instituted in the year 1205, when this city possessed a famous uni- 
versity. The collection of books was much augmented in 1776. 
It is called the “ Biblioteca Bertoliana.” There are several ,1anu- 
factories of silk and wool in Vicenza; of the former, some of the 
best articles are exported to other parts of Italy. 

Immediately after the description of Vicenza, we find a hint 
thrown out respecting what is by Mr. Eustace called a “ political 
phenomenon,” alluding to a fragment of population, supposed to be 
from Transylvania, settled in the neighbouring mountains of Vi- 
eenza. After repeating the popular tale respecting the inhabitants 
of the Sette Comuni, Mr. Eustace very gravely observes: “ We 
felt no inclination to visit them, for a classic traveller cannot be 
supposed very partial to barbarian establishments in Italy, however 
ancient the date.” (Vol. I. p. 53.) 

We rather suspect, if we are to believe his assertion, “ that few 
travellers have noticed this phenomenon of a very extraordinary 
nature,” (p. 52) that Mr. Eustace was unwilling (in strict con- 
formity with the general system of our countrymen who travel in 
that country) to do what others had not done before him; he 
therefore contented himself with “ beholding their distant villages 
nested in the Alps, as they were pointed out to him from Vicenza, 
with some interest.” 

On this subject, one of our contemporaries* observes, that 
a visit to this singular spot (the Sette Comuni) would, at any 
rate, have been well worthy the attention of our author ;” con- 
cluding, after giving the author’s reasons for not doing so, with 
*‘ we rather thmk, that this is the only very foolish thing in Mr. 
Eustaee’s two large volumes.” 


« Edinburgh Review, Ne. XHE 
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We hope there is no need of apology after these remarks, for 
detaining our readers with a somewhat fuller account, from recol- 
lection, of this “ singular spot,” and of its inhabitants, than they will 
be able to gather from the present work. We visited the spot in 
1800. 

The Sette Comuni form a district totally distinct from, and in- 
dependent of, what was called the Vicentine territory. ‘The many 
villages which are scattered on the northern and most mountain- 
ous part of the province, bordering on Tyrol, and which, being 
divided into “ seven communities,” gave rise to the name that dis- 
tinguishes them collectively, are chiefly situated in the central 
part of the country, surrounded by very deep, narrow, and bar- 
ren valleys, the greater part of which are not habitable. A line 
drawn round this territory, which should embrace all the villages 
and their little dependencies, would be found to measure nearly 
38 Italian miles, with about 1000 inhabitants to each mile. The 
natural produce of the territory is very scanty, and scarcely suff- 
cient for two months consumption. ‘The remainder is therefore 
imported from the Veronese, Vicentine, Paduan, and other neigh- 
bouring markets, in exchange for numerous flocks of sheep, of 
which animals it is supposed the Sette Comuni possess more than 
100,000. The inhabitants of this distriet, who, as our author re- 
lates, are supposed to be the descendants of those remains of the 
Cimbri, who, having invaded Italy in the year of Rome 640, were 
totally defeated by Marius in the Campagna di Verona, are a 
hardy race, of a most warlike disposition, courageous, but diffi- 
dent and malicious. They are always under arms, being very 
early initiated in the use of them by proper persons appointed for 
that purpose. When subjected to the republic of Venice, they 
were charged with the defence of the passes on this part of the 
Alps, from the Tyrol into the Vicentine territory. These passes are 
17 in number, three of which are within the precinct of the Sette 
Comuni, and the others are not far to the west and nortli-east. 
All of them are very difficult of access; the more practicable and 
frequented being the road called La Frenzella, which has its be- 
ginning in the Val di Brenta, though it is rendered, in severe win- 
ters, very dangerous, on account of the great torrents and the im- 
mense quantity of snow. It has once or twice happened that enor- 
mous masses have suddenly detached themselves from the highest 
point of the impending mountain, and rolling downwards with the 
utmost fury, have broken through every obstacle, and spread 
themselves over the succumbent villages, burying deep under them 
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the few inhabitants, who, though roused to a sense of their dan-. 
ger by the awful noise of the fall, had not been sufficiently quick 
in @bandoning their threatened residence. 

The Frenzella itself, however, is very narrow, and lined on 
each side by perpendicular rocks more than 400 feet in height. 

When we cast our eyes on the map of Italy, and see this penin- 
sula so completely defended by nature from the inroads ofsher 
continental enemies ; when we trace that stupendous line ‘the 
western Alps, which, taking its rise from the sea at Savona, ex- 
tends with a bold circular sweep (the convex part of which is 
turned towards France) to the Valais, where, joining the northern 
range, and, running from west to east, it embodies itself into the 
Rhetian Alps in the Tyrol, from whence it again descends to the 
Lago di Garda, and is continued onto Trieste ; when we trace all 
this, we cannot but feel astonished that the Italians should have 
allowed their jealousies and animosities to render them such an 
easy prey to lawless and ferocious adventurers. 

A small number of determined troops on the summit of the im- 
perishable barriers with which nature has guarded this land, might 
enable the inhabitants of the southern side of- the Alps for ever to 
defy the impotent rage of their rapacious neighbours. 

Asiago is the name of a very considerable village, situated ou 
one side of the Montagna d’Asiago, on an horizontal plain of nearly 
fifteen miles in extent, surrounded by gentle hills, covered with 
excellent wood, and some good pasturage. It was once considered 
as the capital of the Sette Comuni. The whole of the plain on 
which it stands is watered by a large stream which issues from 
the side of the mountain, and after crossing the same plain and the 
town of Asiago, is again suddenly lost in the earth. It has about 
8000 inhabitants; and the general council was accustomed to 
assemble there, by invitation from the other villages, to delibe- 
rate on affairs of importance to the commonwealth. The name of 
the other six comuni are Rozzo, Enego, Foza, Gallia, Roana, and 
Lusiana, all of which, Asiago excepted, we find incorrectly set 
down in modern maps. 

Padua was next visited by our traveller; and of that ancient. 
city we have a correct and full account. In noticing the late uni- 


versity, once so celebrated, and which was founded in the year 
1260, Mr. Eustace observes, that 






‘Eighteen thousand students are said to have crowded the 
schools of the university during ages ; and amidst the multitudes 
Were seen, not Italians and Dalmatians, Greek and Latin Chris- 
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tians only; but even Turks, Persians, and Arabians are said te 
have travelled from their distant countries, to improve their know- 
ledge of medicine and botany by the lectures of the learned Padu- 
ans. The catalogue of the students of this university is rich in 
numbers and illustrious names. Petrarca, Gallileo, and Christo- 
pher Columbus applied here, each to his favourite art, and in 
classics, astronomy, and navigation collected the materials that 
werg to form their future fame and fortune. But universities, like 
empif@s, have their zras of prosperity and their periods of decline ; 
science, as commerce, often abandons its favourite seat ; and those 
very arts of medicine and anatomy which flourished for so many 
centuries in Salerno and Padua, have long since migrated to the 
north, and seem to have fixed their temporary residence at Got- 
tinguén and Edinburgh.” (Vol. L. p. 61.) 


But the author has, we suspect, been a little misinformed on this 
subject. ‘The arts of medicine and anatomy which flourished at 
Padua, did not travel so far as Gottinguén and Edinburgh at the 
time of their migration from it, but were merely transferred out of 
necessity, and from many powerful reasons, at which Mr. Eustace 
has not even guessed, to Pavia ; the university of which, since the 
decline of that of Padua, has stood almost unrivalled. The Greek, 
the Turk, and the Armenian scholars thirsting after knowledge, still 
flock to the Italian shores, as they did in former ages, simply chang- 
ing their route from Venice to Pavia, instead of from Venice to 
Padua; and not longer ago than the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the names of Americans, Spaniards, Germans, nay, and 
of Scotchmen too, were engrossed in the Rotuli Universitatis Tici- 
nensis. When we shall have reminded our readers that Frank, 
Moseati, Rasori, Brera, Solengo, Bougnatelli, with other illus- 
trious men, filled severally and very lately the medical chair of 
this great school of the healing art ; when we have told them that 
Scarpa still lectures on that science in that university, they will 
excuse in us the want perhaps of good breeding in stopping short 
the writer of the present work, in his assertions respecting the 
migration of learning from Padua to Gottenguen and Edinburgh. 
Padua has since been reduced, by an order of the chief of the 
[talian and French government, to asimple lyceum. There were 
several strong reasons which caused this change in the school of 
Padua, and which it would be both tedious and useless to bring 
forward at this moment. 

Venice, of course, took up much of the traveller’s attention. 
Some ten or twelve pages are consecrated to an account of it in 


the author’s best manner and style. Qn this subject, however, 
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volumes might be written, and the greatest difficulty would be to 
knew where to stop, rather than how to proceed. Though the 
period at which the author visited Venice was perhaps the most 
unfortunate, yet he did not fail to witness, what he had perhaps 
eften heard of, the Venetian lively disposition and constant incli- 
nation to mirth, even when under a load of national disasters. 
The conclusion of the account which he gives of that town and its 
singular inhabitants, will convey some faint idea of the truth of our 
assertion. 


“ The state of society in Venice seems to be upon a more en- 
larged scale than formerly. ‘The casinos indeed continue still to 
be the place of resort, of card parties and suppers ; but various 
houses are open to strangers, and balls and concerts, and club 
dinners given frequently, to all which introduction is not difficult. 
The carnival was distinguished by plays in the day, and masked 
balls at night; the illumination of the theatre on such nights is 
very beautiful,” &c. &. (Vol. LL p. 80.) 


They left Venice on the 6thof March, and returned to Padua, 
from whence they made excursions into the neighbourhood ; to 
the Colles Euganei ; and visited the villa and tomb of Petrarca. 
Some observations on this amiable and great poet are given by 
Mr. Eustace, which show his good sense in rescuing the literary 
reputation of that engaging writer from the obloquy cast upon it 
by Gibbon. He scarcely reaches, however, that standard of en- 
thusiasm which we require in a person who reads and understands 
the writings of this author. 

Mantua of course suggests classical recollections not to be re- 
sisted, consequently the banks of the Mincio are minutely described, 
with a view to classical elucidation ; and in mentioning the castle 
‘ef Valleggio, Virgil’s farm is duly recorded. 

Cremona, Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, Modena, and other minor 
places, took up but little of our traveller’s time and attention. 
Honourable mention is made of the two great philologists, histe- 
rians, and antiquaries, Tiraboschi and Mersatori. 

In executing this last tour, after quitting Venice, we would 
reconmmend to travellers who are not particularly anxious to see 
how fast Italian postillions can drive, but prefer a leisurable en- 
joyment of scenery, landscape, and other such interesting objects, 
to embark at Chiozza, and ascend the Po in a hired barca ; halting 
first at Ferrara, from whence a short ride will take him to Modena ; 
where, quitting the south bank of the river, he may enter the Adige 
and proceed to Mantua, and returning te the Po, stop before 

Von. I. 37 
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Guastalla; from whence, to vary the scene, Reggio and Parnte 
may be visited in a vettura; after which Cremona, and then Pia- 
cenza, present themselves on re-embarking. At this latter place 
this little episodical tour may termmate. Accommodations to any 
extent can be purchased on very reasonable terms; the mode of 
conveyance is perfectly safe. You are led, at the close of every 
two or three hours, to some pleasant resting place, and every even- 
ing you may reach some principal town. ‘The grandeur of the 
scenery is not easily to be described, and the knowledge of that 
great river,  luviorum Rex Eridanus,” 6 only to be acquired 
by adopting such a course. 

We must now hasten to accompany him io the “ Urbs Regina 
Mundi,” passmg over the notices relating to that part of the country 
through whieh Mr. Eustace’s route lay, on his way to the southern 
extremity of Italy. Here’ he shall speak for himself. 


“On the heights above Baccano, the postillions stopped, and 
pointing to a pinnacle that appeared between two hills, exclaimed, 
*Roma.’—That pinnacle’ was the cross of St. Peter’s—the ‘ eTER- 
NAL city’ now rose before us. 

“ As the traveller advances over the dreary wilds of the Cam- 
pagna, where not one object occurs to awaken his attention, he has 
time to recover from the surprise and agitation which the first view 
of Rome seldom fails to excite in a liberal and mgenuous mind. 
He may naturally be supposed to inquire into the cause of these 
emotions, and at first he may be inclined to attribute them solely 
to the influence of early habits, and ascribe the feelings of the man 
to the warm imaginations of the school-boy. Without doubt, the 
name of Rome echoes in our ears from our infancy ; our lisp- 
ing tongues are tuned to her language ; and our first and most 
delightful years are passed among her orators, poets, and histori- 
ans ; we are taught betimes to take a deep interest in her fortunes, 
and to adopt her cause, as that of our country, with spirit and 
passion. Such impressions, made at such an age, are indelible, and 
it must be admitted, are likely to influence our feelings and opi- 
nions during life. But the prejudices instilled into the mind of the 
boy, and strengthened by the studies of youth, are neither the sole 
nor even the principal causes of our veneration for Rome; the 
mistress of the world claims our respect and affection on grounds 
which the Christian and philosopher must admit with grateful ac+ 
knowledgment. Besides her ancient origin and venerable fame ; 
besides her mighty achievements and vast empire, her heroes and 
her saints ; besides the majesty of her language, and the charms of 
her literature ; ‘Habe ante oculos hanc esse terram, quz nobis 
miserit jura, que leges dederit."* (Vol. I. p. 196.) 


* Pliny, lib. viii. p. 24 
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This train of reflections is continued on through the long series 
of suggestions derived from classical, historical, and religious 
topics, which, in a lively mind, cannot fail to produce correspond- 
ing and appropriate meditations. 


“‘ While occupied in these reflections, we passed Monte Mario, 
and beheld the city gradually opening to our view. ‘Turrets and 
eupelas succeeded each other, with long lines of palaces between, 
till the dome of the Vatican, lifting its majestic form far above the 
rest, fixed the eye, and closed the scene with becoming grandeur. 
We crossed the Tiber by the Ponte Molle (Pons Milvius,) and 

roceeding on the Via Flaminia, through the,suburb, entered the 
Porta del Popolo, admired the beautiful square that receives the 
traveller on his entrance, and drove to the Piazza di Spagna. 
Alighting, we instantly hastened to St. Peter’s, traversed its su- 
perb court, contemplated in silence its obelisks, its fountains, its 
colonnade, walked up its lengthening nave, and before its altar 
offered up our grateful acknowledgments, in the noblest temple 
that human skill ever raised to the honour of the Creator.” (Vol. 
I. p. 202.) 


A little further on, we are treated with the following exquisite 
sketch of a classical landscape. ; 


“From St. Peter’s we hastened to the Capitol, ascending the 
tower, seated ourselves under the shade of its pinnacle, and fixed 
our eyes on the view beneath and around us. That view was no 
other than ancient and medern Rome. Behind us, the modern 
town lay extended over the Campus Martius, and spreading along 
the banks of the Tiber, formed a curve round the base of the 
capital. Before us, scattered in vast black shapeless masses, over 
the seven hills, and through the intervening valleys, arese the 
ruins of the ancient city. ‘They stood desolate amidst solitude and 
silence, with groves of funeral cypress waving over them; the 
awful monuments, not of individuals, but of generations ; not of 
men, but of empires.” (Vol. I, p. 203.) 


But we have not room to follow Mr. Eustace step by step in his 
elegant progress through modern and ancient Rome: the reader 
will find this part of the work most worthy of his perusal. It is 
upon no novel subject; but it is difficult to speak enough and well 
of it, and scarcely possible to say too much. 

Wherever we travel with Mr. Eustace, we find him entertain- 
ing and instructive, rational and moderate ; and yet it must not be 
concealed that there appears in most parts of his work, where 
manners and characters are under his consideration, no small in- 
fasion of Catholic prejudices, and this more especially discovers 
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itself in that portion of it which is dedicated to Rome. He seems 
to see little except matter of eulogy in the lives and characters of 
the popes, and finds a strange apology for the insolent ambition 
of Gregory VIL. and others of that class, m tlie double capacity 
in which they are to be regarded of temporal and ecclesiastical 
princes. Surely, if we look only to the secular authority and rights 
of the pope, we can see no legitimate foundation for that scheme of 
agerandisement which could be satisfied with nothing less than the 
prostration of the princes of this world before the papal throne. 
Mr. Eustace must also forgive us, if we do not sympathize with 
him in his admiration of the gorgeous and elaborate ceremonial of 
the Church of Rome. We agree with him, that, by these imposing 
spectacles, the imagination is captivated; but it appears to us that 
they have little or no tendency to impress any permanent feelings 
on the heart. As soon as the pageant is removed,.its image 
vanishes from the mind like a morning dream, or like a summer 
cloud ;—the memory and affections have nothing that they can arrest 
or embody, nothing that they can dwell upon with internal com- 
fort or repose. Even while the senses are under the actual im- 
pression of the passing scene, the mind is rather diverted from, 
than fixed upon—the only object of real grandeur, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. The creature stands in the Crea- 
tor’s light ; the pavilions of earthly pomp hinder us from seeing 
the majesty of heaven; between God and the soul a carnal veil 
of splendour is interposed, that obstructs the communication ; and 
the King of Glory shares with the triple crown the superficial 
homage of a fascinated multitude. We know and feel the im- 
portance of religious ceremonies ; all things appertaining to God 
should be characterised by the utmost decency and solemnity, and 
accompanied by rites and ordinances spiritually august in their 
expression of his greatness, before whom all human grandeur is dust 
and ashes. But to worship him in the beauty of holiness, every 
thing should be significant of that sacrifice with which he has de- 
clared himself to be best pleased—the sacrifice of the affections, 
the dedication of the soul. The feeling inspired by religious cere- 
monies should be profound, and such as will not evaporate in vague 
admiration, or spend itself in fleeting rapture. In a word, true 
devotion must be composed and thoughtful, and the reverential 
contemplation of divine perfection must be acconipanied with silent 
self-examination, to produce the fruit of good living, or to speak 
peace to the heart ; and how is this process to be carried on amidst 
the distracting objects of a showy succession of spectacles calculated 
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to drewn the senses in delirious wonder, to agitate the heart 
with divided hemage and indistinct emotions? We will extract 
the passage in which Mr. Eustace, with a power of description 
peculiar to himself, puts before us the gorgeous celebration at St. 
Peter’s on the night of Good-Friday, into which he has anxiously 
thrown all the ingredients he could muster, to point the moral of 
the scene, (if the expression may be allowed) and to shade its daz- 
zling mechanism with the sober mantle of Gospel humility. 


“T must not pass over the well known exhibition that takes place 
in St. Peter’s on the night of Good-Friday, when the hundred 
lamps that burn over the tomb of the apostle are extinguished, and 
a stupendous cross of light appears suspended from the dome, be- 
tween the altar and the nave, shedding over the whole edifice a soft 
lustre, delightful to the eye, and highly favourable to picturesque 
representations. This exhibition is supposed to have originated in 
the sublime imagination of Michael Angelo, and he who beholds it 
will acknowledge that it is not unworthy of the inventor. ‘The 
magnitude of the cross hanging as if self-supported, and like a vast 
meteor streaming in the air; the blaze that it pours forth; the 
mixture of light and shade cast on the pillars, arches, statues, and 
altars ; the crowd of spectators placed in all the different attitudes 
of curiosity, wonder, and devotion; the processions, with their ban- 
ners and crosses, gliding successively in silence along the nave, and 
kneeling around the altar; the penitents of all nations and dresses 
collected in groupes near the confessionals of their respective lan- 
guages ; a cardinal occasionally advancing through the crowd, and 
as he kneels, humbly bending his head to the pavement ; in fine, the 
pontiff himself, without pomp or pageantry, prostrate before the 
altar, offering up his adorations in silence, forma scene singularly 
striking, by a happy mixture of tranquillity and animation, darkness 
and light, simplicity and majesty. 

“ All these ceremonies of the Roman church are set off by every 
concomitant circumstance that can contribute to their splendour or 
magnificence. As indeed no people are better acquainted with the 
mode of conducting and managing public exhibitions than the Ro- 
mans, they are performed with the utmost precision and dignity, 
with every attention to the effects of perspective, and to all the 
graces of drapery. Every person knows his place and the part he 
has to act in the solemnity : the dresses are adapted to the situa- 
tion as well as rank of the wearers, who, whether they be sitting, 
standing, or moving, contrive that they should fall into easy and 
majestic folds. The persons themselves are the pope, the cardi- 
nals, the chief magistrates of the city, the principal officers of state, 
and various prelates, presidents, and judges of the principal tribu- 
nals—all men either of high birth or great talents, and venerable 
for their age, their virtues, or their dignity. Their theatres, 
moreover, (if such an expression may be applied to such an object) 
in which these sacred pomps are exhibited, are either the vast aad 
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lofty halls of the Vatican palace, adorned with all the wonders ei 
painting ; or else the church of St. Peter, whose immense area, 
while it affords ample room for the ceremony itself, can contain 
countless multitudes of spectators, without press or disorder. If, 
therefore, as Warburton observes, ‘it be difficult to attend at a 
high mass, performed by a good choir in any great church, without 
sentiments of awe, if not of devotion,’ it is not surprising that the 
same sacred service, performed by such persons, with such accom- 
paniments, and amid such scenes of grandeur and holiness, should 
impress the same sentiments with double force and effect.” (Vol. 
I. p. 382, 383.) 


In so voluminous a work we cannot feel satisfied with the inser- 
tion of half a dozen plans of as many churches, instead of the de- 
coration which some well selected views of interesting objects 
might have added to this publication : of these not one is to be met 
with. We are no admirers of the green and yellow books of our 
modern travellers, or those flimsy collections of highly-coloured 
prints, for which our savans are sometimes at the trouble of tra- 
velling, in order to compile the texts which are to form their letter 
press appendages; but since Mr. Eustace has thought fit to in- 
troduce into his work some of these apologies for the high price of 
it, we should have wished them to have been of a quite different 
kind, and of more intrinsical value. 

The beautiful description of the very interesting neighbouchood 
of Rome, where, at each step, a noble idea is excited, is only equalled 
by the full and highly finished account which is afterwards given 
of Naples and its immediate vicinity. 

We have been struck throughout this work with the peculiar ex- 
cellence of Mr. Eustace’s picturesque sketches ; and that our read- 
ers may judge whether we have been rightly affected, we shall let 
Mr. Eustace describe the beauty of the scene upon which his eyes 
opened after a night of rest from the fatigues of the journey from 
Rome. Mr. Eustace was then safely and excellently lodged at the 
Albergo della Gran Bretagna, on the sea-shore, and close to the 
royal garden. 


“Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst full upon me 
when I awoke next morning. In frent and under my windows the 
bay of Naples spread its azure surface, smooth as glass, while a 
thousand boats glided in different directions over its shining bosom : 
on the right, the town extended along the semicircular shore, and 
Posilipo rose close behind it, with churches and villas, vineyards 
and pines scattered in confusion along its sides, and on its ridge, 
till, sloping as it advanced, the bold hill terminated in a craggy 
promontory. On the left, at the end of a walk that forms the quey 
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and skirts the sea, the Castel dell’ Novo, standing on an insulated 
rock, caught the eye for a moment; while beyond it, over a vast 
expanse of water, a rugged line of mountains stretched forward, 
and softening its features as it projected, presented towns, villages, 
and convents, lodged amidst its forests and precipices; and at 
length terminated in the cape of Minerva, now of Surrentum. 
@pposite, and full in view, rose the island of Caprea with its white 
eliffis and ridgy summit, placed as a barrier to check the tempest, 
and protect the interior of the bay from its fury. This scene, 
illuminated by a sun that never shines so bright on the less favoured 
regions beyond the Alps, is justly considered as the most splendid 
and beautiful exhibition which nature perhaps presents to the hu 

man eye, and cannot but excite in the spectator, when beheld for 
the first time, emotions of delight and admiration that border on 
enthusiasm. Nor are the charms of recollection that are capable 
of improving even the loveliest features of nature, here wanting to 
compiete the enchantment. Naples and its coasts have never been, 
it is true, the theatre of heroic achievements, or the stage of grand 
and unusual incidents ; but they have been the residence of the 
great and the wise ; they have aided the meditations of the sage, 
and awakened the raptures of the poet; and as long as the Latin 
muses continue to instruct mankind, so long will travellers visit 
with delight the academy of Cicero, the tomb of Virgil, and the 
birth-place of Tasso.” (P. 485, 486.) 


This, indeed, is beautiful, and we are sure that the author of 
the Analytical Inquiry on the Principles of Taste will agree with 
us in thinking so, and in exclaiming, 


“ Che vinta é& la materia dal lavoro.”’ 


Mr. Eustace has corrected the exaggerated accounts given us by 
superficial and prejudiced travellers of the profligacy of the Neapo- 
Nitans, whose voluptuousness and debauchery are unjustly stated 
as far exceeding that of any other people in Europe. 

In a town where many of the most useful virtues are conspicu- 
eusly practised, in which are to be found as harge a proportion of 
excellent charitable institutions as any city in the universe possesses, 
and where the list of high crimes is, by far, the shortest of those 
ef any other capital, profligacy can scarcely be said, with truth, to 
have reached its acme. 

We refer those readers who may be anxious to become more 
informed on this subject to the pages of Mr. Eustace’s work. 
There they will find ample reasons ‘to coincide with us in the 
opinion, that many of our moneyed travellers having found a 
greater facility of purchasing pleasures at Naples than any where 
else, and greater opportunities of indulging the bent, of a vicious 
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disposition, have imputed to the people of Naples much of that 
debauchery which they themselves have imported among them. 

Not equally just or impartial is our author’s account of the 
Neapolitan literature. To compare it to that of the French, iz 
scarcely to do justice to the latter nation, and savours somewhat 
of the hostility with which he candidly professes to regard the 
French people. 

We shall conclude our review of the first volume of this amus- 
ing and instructive work with one more extract; giving a sketch 
of the city and its environs, in Mr. Eustace’s best manner. 


“ Naples, seated in the bosom of a capacious haven, spreads her 
greatness and her population along its shores ; and covers its shelv- 
ing coasts and bordering mountains with her villas, her gardens and 
her retreats. Containing within her own walls more than 400,000 
inhabitants, she sees one hundred thousand more enliven her 
suburbs, that stretch in a magnificent and most extensive sweep 
from Portici to the promontory of Misenum, and fill a spacious 
line of sixteen miles along the shore with life and activity. In 
size and number of inhabitants she ranks as the third city in Europe, 
and from her situation and superb show, may justly be considered 
as the queen of the Mediterranean. The internal appearance of 
Naples, is, in general, pleasing; the edifices are lofty and solid ; 
the streets as wide as in any continental city ; the Strada Toledo 
is a mile in length, and with the quay, which is very extensive 
and well built, forms the grand and distinguishing feature of the 
city. In fact, the Chiaia, with the royal garden, Mergyllina and 
Sta. Lucia, which spread along the coast for so considerzble a 
space, and present such an immense line of lofty edifices, are suffi- 
py give an appearance of grandeur to any city.” (Vol. L. p. 
AYO. 


We said we should conclude our review of the first volume of 
this work with the picture presented us of Naples and its environs ; 
but before we closed the volume, our eye was caught by the cap- 
tivating description which is given us of the buried town of 
Pompeii. 


“ Pompeii, as has been already observed, is only three miles from 
Stabic, but on the very side itself of Vesuvius, and only about five 
miles from its crater. ‘The bed of ashes was in some places 
scarce three feet in depth, so that it must appear wonderful that 
the town had not been discovered long before the middle of the 
last century, or rather that the ashes were not removed, and the 
city restored immediately after its catastrophe. We may there- 
fore conclude, that the far greater part of the inhabitants of Pom- 
peii had time to escape, and that those whose skeletons remain 
were either decrepid slaves, or criminals in a state of confinement. 
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Of the latter, indeed, some were found in chains; and as for the 
former, when we consider the immense number employed in Ro- 
man villas, we shall wonder that so few have been hitherto disco- 
vered. However, it must be admitted, that during the course of 
ihe eruption, and taking in the whole range of its devastations, 
many persons perished, and among them some of distinction, as 
may be collected not only from Dio, but from Suetonius, who 
relates that Titus, then eimperor, devoted the property of those 
who lost their lives on that occasion, and had no heirs, to the relief 
of the survivors. ‘Though the catastrophe took place witliin the 
space of twelve, or twenty hours at the utmost, yet time was found 
to remove niost portable articles of value, such as plate, silver, 
and gold ornaments, &c. as very little of this description has been 
discovered. ‘The furniture which remains is, to moderns, of equal, 
perhaps greater value, as it is better calculated to give a ciear and 
accurate idea of Roman manners, as far as they are connected with 
such objects. 

‘“‘it has been often regretted, that the pictures, furniture, and 
even skeletons should have been removed, and not rather left and 
carefully preserved in the very places and attitudes where they were 
originally discovered. Without doubt, if articles so easily damaged, 
or stolen, could with any prudence have been left in their respective 
places, it would have heightened the charm, and contributed in a 
much greater degree to the satisfaction of the spectator. Pictures, 
statues, and pillars, or other decorations, can never produce the ° 
same effect, or excite the same interest, when ranged methodically 
in a gallery at Portici or Naples, as they would when occupying 
the very spot, and standing in the very point of view*for which they 
were originally destined But independently even of this advant- 
age, and stripped as it is of almost all its moveable ornaments, 
Pompeii possesses a secret power that captivates and fixes, I had 
almost said, melts the soul. In other times, and in other places, 
ene single edifice, a temple, a theatre, a tomb, that had escaped 
the wreck of ages, would have enchanted us; nay, an arch, the 
remnant of a wall, even one solitary column, was beheld with vene- 
ration ; but to discover a single ancient house, the abode of a 
Roman in his privacy, the scene of his domestic hours, was an 
object of fond but hopeless longing. Here, not a temple, ror a 
theatre, nor a column, nor a house, but a whole city rises before 
us untouched, unaltered, the very same as it was eighteen hundred 
years ago, when inhabited by Romans. We range through the 
same streets, tread the very same pavement, behold the same walls, 
enter the same doors, and repose in the same apartments. We 
are surrounded by the same objects, and out of the same windows 
contemplate the same scenery. While you are wandering through 
the abandoned rooms, you may, without any great effort of ima- 
gination, expect to meet some of the former inhabitants, or, per- 
haps the master of the house himself, and almost feel like intruders 
who dread the appearance of any of the family. In the streets 
you are afraid of turning a corner, lest you should jostle a pas 
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senger ; and on entering a house, the least sound startles, as if the 
proprietor was coming out of the back apartments. The traveller 
may long indulge the illusion, for not a voice is heard, not even 
the sound of a foot to disturb the loneliness of the place, or inter- 
rupt his reflections. All around is silence, not the silence of soli- 
tude and repose, but of death and devastation, the silence of a 
great city without one single inhabitant. 


‘ Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.’ 


“ Immediately above the buildings the ground rises, not into a 
cliff, casting gloom, as the sides of a grave, on the hollow below, 
but as a gentle swell, formed by nature to shelter the houses at its 
base. It is clothed with corn, poplars, mulberries, and vines in 
their most luxuriant graces, waving from tree to tree, still cover- 
ing the greater part of the city with vegetation, and forming with 
the dark brown masses half buried below, a singular and most 
affecting contrast. This scene of a city, raised as it were from 
ihe grave, where it had lain forgotten during the long night of 
eighteen centuries, when once beheld, must remain for ever pictured 
on the imagination; and whenever it presents itself to the fancy, 
it comes, like the recollection of an awful apparition, accompanied 


by thoughts and emotions solemn and melancholy.” (Vol. I. p. 
597—600. ) 


The second volume opens with an account of some excursions 
made in the neighbourhood of Naples ; particularly to the Furce 
Caudine, to Benevento, and to Pestum, which are highly enter- 
taining and instructive ; together with a description of the court 
of Naples, and a delineation of the character of its two sovereigns ; 
after which the travellers returned to Rome. 

While speaking of the great projects of draining the Pomptine 
marshes, of the formation of the museum Pium Clementinum, 
and of the restoration of three of the ancient obelisks, projects, 
the exclusive credit of which belongs to the late Pius the VIth, 
and which were for a while frustrated by “the agitations of the 
revolution, the invasion of Italy, and the occupation of Rome 
itself ;” Mr. Eustace attributes to that same pontiff another great 
design, which would have been more beneficial to Rome, to Italy, 
and to Europe, than all the others united ; namely, the forming a 
confederation of all the states, and an union of all the forces and 
means of Italy, in order to protect the common country against a 
French invasion. On this subject we are in possession of much 
guthentic and highly interesting information, which we may, per- 
haps, be induced at a future period to lay before the public. 

On the subject of thé French invasion of Italy, Mr. Eustace 
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takes the occasion of introducing an elegant quotation from that 
classical, nervous, though now prostituted Italian poet, the ex- 
Abate Monti. We cannot resist the pleasure of inserting it here. 


‘‘ Spumava la Tirrena onda suggetta 
Sotto le Franche prore ; e la premea 
Il timor della Gallica vendetta ; 
E tutta per terror dalla Scillea 
Latrante rupe la selvosa schiena 
Infino all’ Alpé ?Apennin scotea, 
Taciturno ed umil volgea l’arena 
L’Arno frattanto ; e paurosa e mesta 
Chinava il volto la regal Sirena. 
Solo il Tebro levava alto la testa ; 
E all elmo polveroso la sua donna 
In Campidoglio remettea la cresta, 
E divina querriera in corta gonna, 
Il cor piu ché la spada all ire e all onte 
Di Rodano opponeva et di Garonna.” 
Bassvilliana. Canto 3. terz, 10—14. 


We havé next a very learned chapter, containing some scien- 
tific observations on ancient names, on Roman architecture, the 
papal government and its character ; and, lastly, some remarks on 
the character of the Romans, ancient and modern. ‘To stop at 
this, and to examine the plausibility of Mr. Eustace’s conjectures, 
and the soundness of his reasoning, is not within the scope of our 
present review of his work; we by no means wish, however, te 
convey our unqualified approbation of all that is therein said on 
those miscellaneous subjects by our necessary silence. 

On the 3d of August the travellers set out from Rome. In not 
quite six months from the time of their descending the Rhetian 
Alps, the indefatigable couriers had overrun Italy to its very 
southernmost promontory, and twice visited Rome! Surely, after 
this, we shall not again hear of complaints made against Italian 
‘“‘ Postiglioni” and “ Vetturini.”. We question whether a sober 
travelling clerk from a Manchester manufacturing house, with all 
due economy of time and money, could perform a mercantile 
tour of England in search of commissions in so short a space, not~ 
withstanding our great superiority to the Italians in vehicles, harses, 
and other travelling accommodations. | 


“ As we rolled (says Mr. Eustace) under the arch of the Porta 
del Popolo, and heard the gates close behind us; as we passed the 
Ponte Milvio, and looked down on the ‘Tiber flowing dimly beneath, 
our regret redoubled, and all the magnificence of Rome, now left 
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behind us for ever, presented itself once more to our recollection.”: 
(Vol. LL. p. 171.) 


Our traveller’s route now lay through the territory of ancient 
Etru.ia. by Spoleto, Faligno, and Assisi; at the mentioning of 
wiich city, Mr, Eustace, whom we ought before to have intro- 
duced to our readers as a clergyman of the Catholic communion, 
takes an opportunity of descanting on the virtues and genius of St. 
F; ancis, distinguished from other saints of the same name in the 
Rowan calendar, by the addition of the name of his native town. 

On leaving Perugia they first discovered the lake Trasimenus, 
and then entered the Tuscan territory, of which the first town 
they met worth notice was Arrezzo, Arretium, the birth-place of 
Petrarca. At sunset (8th or 9th of August) they entered Florence. 


“ Florence is seated in a vale, intersected by the Arno, graced by 
nuniberless hills, and bordered, at no great distance, by mountains 
of various forms rising gradually towards the Appennines. The 
whole vale is one continued grove and garden, where the beauty of 
the country is enlivened by the animation of the town, end the fer- 
tility of the soil redoubled by the industry ofits cultivators. White 
vilias gleam through the orchards on every side, and large popu- 
ious hauilets border the roads, and almost line the banks of the 
river. Such isthe scene of comfort and prosperity that surrounds 
the Tuscan capital (alas! how different now !) raised originally by 
the genius of liberty, and restored by the grand duke Leopold. 
Happy will it be for the inhabitants if its charms can resist the 
blasts from hell which have passed the Alps and the Appennines, 
and now brood in tempest over the Val d’Arno. 

“ The city itself spreads along the side of the river, which forms 
one of its greatest ornaments, and contributes not a litile to its fame. 
Its streets are well paved, or rather flagged, wider than usual in 
southern climates ; and its houses in general solid and rather stately. 
{t has several squares, and many churches and palaces, so that its 
appearance is airy, clean, and sometimes rising towards grandeur. 
{ do not, however, think that the number of great edifices corre- 
sponds with the reputation of the city, or with the figure which it 
has so long made in the annals of modern history ; it is, indeed, to 
be considered, that we came directly from Rome, and that ‘the 
glories of that Capital, when fresh upon the mind, must naturally 


eclipse the inferior splendour of every other city.” (Vol. II. p. 
205.) | | 


The cathedral, and some other churches, in the edification or 
restoration of which Michael Angelo bore a part, are next de- 
scribed; then the “ Palazzi, and afterwards the gallery, now 
tripped of its honours.” The delightful environs of Florence next 
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engage the ever powerful and varying talents for description of Mr. 
Eustace. Amongst these Vallombrosa, the supposed original of 
Miiton’s description of Eden, claimed first the traveller’s atten- 
tion. the sketch of this most picturesque spot, the account of 
the abbey, its inhabitants, and their hospitality, is here given 
with much spirit and faithful precision. ‘This spot, however, is 
now barren and silent, and those “ blasts from hell,” which, as 
Mr. Eustace well expressed it, were brooding over the ‘Tuscan 
land, have involved within their gigantic whirlwind even this 
sacred retreat. The forests and dells resound no more with the 
toll of the church-going bell: the wide-spreading cedar, the dark- 
some pine, the mournful cypress, no longer wave their aged brows 
to the embalmed air. The majestic abbey, the enchanting Para- 
disino, the sylvan scene, the “ woody theatre of stateliest view,”— 
all, all have disappeared since Mr. Eustace’s visit to that bewitch- 
ing spot. 

Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn, are next described; but we must 
pass over the accounts of these places, and accompany our traveller 
over the Mare Tyrrhenum, on their return to the north of Italy. 
They embarked, by invitation, on board his Majesty’s ship Me- 
dusa, Captain Gore, and entered the harbour of Genoa, after a 
short and pleasant passage. 

We could not have wished for a fuller, nor for a better descrip- 
tion of the state of Genoa, at the epoch in which our traveller 
visited it, than what is to be found in these pages. The fact is, 
that Genoa, though remarkable for the great number of “ Mar- 
mores Palazzi,” a circumstance for which the Genoese are indebted 
merely to the vicinity of some of the richest quarries of that mineral, 
possesses few edifices which deserve the attention of the stranger, 
either for their elegance of architecture, or the situation on which 
they are erected. There are but three streets that deserve to be 
called by that name in Genoa ; the rest are narrow, steep, and, in 
general, filthy lanes, not unlike those which disgrace the capital 
of Portugal. Neither the theatres, nor the churches, can claim 
any particular attention from the traveller. Amongst the first, 
that of St. Agostino, which is the principal, and generally dedi- 
cated to the representation of operas, is far beneath the meanest 
of all the Italian edifices of that kind. Among the churches, that 
of St. Laurence is considered as the cathedral, and of this Mr. 
Eustace gives but a superficial description. To atone for this de- 
ficiency, we are regaled with a much fuller one of the church of 


Carignano, which we shall give to our readers in the language of 
the author. 
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“¢ We now pass to the church called di Carignano: in his way 
to the edifice, the traveller will behold, with astonishment, a bridge 
of the same name,* thrown over, not a river, but a deep dell, now 
a street ; and, looking over the parapet, he will see with surprise 
the roofs of several houses, of six stories high, being far beneath 
him. This bridge consists of three wide arches; but its boldness 
and elevation are its only merit, for beauty it possesses none. 
Full in front, on the swell of the hill of Carignano, stands the 
church, witha little grove aroundit. The situation is command- 
ing, and well adapted to display a magnificent edifice to advantage, 
especially if faced with a colonnade But the church has not that 
decoration ; it is a square building, adorned with Corinthian pilas- 
ters. The four sides have the same ornaments, and a similar 
pediment; only the western side, or front, is rather encumbered 
than graced with two towers. In the centre, risesa dome. The 
interior is in the form of a Greek cross. The merit of this build- 
ing consists in its advantageous situation and its simplicity. It has 
only one order, and one cornice runs unbroken all around: this 
single order is not loaded either with an attic or a balustrade ; the 
cornice is prominent and effective ; the windows are not numerous, 
nor too large ; and the few nici.es are well placed. So far the 
architect is entitled to praise,” &. (Vol. II. p. 302, 303.) 


And again : 


“ The reader will perhaps be surprised when he is informed that, 
the church of Carignano was built at the expense of a noble Ge- 
noese, of the name of Lauli, and that the bridge which leads to it. 
was erected by his son, to facilitate the approach to a monument so 
honourable to his family. Such instances of magnificence were not 
uncommon in the brilliant eras of Grecian and Roman liberty ; 
though Cicero seems disposed to censure them as ostentatious, 


* This singular bridge is also known among the inhabitants by the 
name of “ il Ponte degli innamorati,” and sometimes “il Salto d’amore,” 
in consequence of several “Jeaps” having been taken from it to end an 
existence which was supposed to have been rendered insupportable by 
disappointments in love. The bridge consists of three wide arches, and 
a small one; measuring in length 180 yards, 20 in breadth, and being 
about 100 feet high. On this bridge it is that the best company of both 
sexes assemble in the evening, during the warm season, to enjoy the fresh 
breezes from the surrounding hills, and to feast the eye on an enchant- 
ing landscape, formed by the port and the moles,t the glassy distant sea, 
and the stately palaces scattered on various eminences, silvered by the 
planet of the night. Chairs are to be had for the smallest piece of copper 
coin. Ices, lemonades, and other refreshments, are procured near at 
hand; and music often enlivens this alluring scene. It is not easy ta 
convey to the reader an adequate idea of the sense of delight felt by the 
welcome stranger, whilst mingling among these jovial groupes, where de- 
cency and politeness are never insulted or forgotten! 


Tt It is on one of these that stands the famous Pharo, one of the highest in Eu- 
‘ope, rising 370 feet from the reck on which it is baltt, In prosperous times it is 
lighted by 65 large nmap 
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and only abstains from a severer expression out of tenderness to his 
' friend Pompey.* We have no reason to suspect ostentation on 
this occasion; but, supposing that such a selfish motive had in- 
fected the founder’s intention, I know not still whether it be not 
far more honourable to the individual and advantageous to the 
public, that the exuberance of a large fortune should be thus dis- 
eharged in stately edifices, than in luxurious repasts and convivial 
intemperance : and here I cannot suppress an observation which I 
think due to the Italian character. ‘Travellers of all descriptions 
are apt to reproach them with a niggardly and parsimonious spirit, 
because they do not entertain strangers with luxuries of the table, 
and a succession of dinners; and because they confine their civili- 
ties to conversazzioni, and ice and lemonade. Admitting this 
statement to be, generally speaking, accurate, though there are 
many exceptions to it, yet it only follows that, in their ideas of 
enjoyment, the Italians differ much from transalpine nations, and 
not that their taste in this respect is irrational or ill-founded.” 
(Vol. II. p. 304, 305.) 


Of the palaces in Genoa, that of Dominico Lerra is said to 
contain the richest and most beautiful apartments in Genoa. We 
know that its proprietor was obliged to ransom it at the exorbitant 
price of one million of Genoese livres, from the rapacious avidity 
with which the French, during the invasion of Italy, laid their 
hands upon every thing valuable. 

Of the two greatest public institutions to be found in Genoa, 
namely, the Ospedale Maggiore, and the Albergo dei Poeri, Mr. 
Eustace makes suitable and honourable mention. “ Both these 
establishments,” says our author, “ astonish the stranger by their 
magnitude, interior arrangement, and excellent accommodations. 
They were erected and are supported by charitable donations.” 

It was by the Giago of the Bocchetta, which had recently been 
the seat of the Austrian encampment besieging Genoa, that our 
travellers passed, on their way to Novi. ‘The road, we know, was 
at that time such as Mr. Eustace describes it, tedious, difficult, 
and even dangerous ; deep and narrow defiles ; high perpendicular 
rocks ; rapid descents; broken roads winding round mountains 
more than two thousand five hundred feet above the sea, without 
parapets, and with subjacent fathomless precipices—all tended to 
make this road the worst in this part of Europe ; except, indeed, 
that which from Genoa leads to Nice. From Novi, however, a 
road has been planned and begun since, through Serravalle te 


Genoa, whieh will hardly rise to‘one thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. 


‘ 


* De Officiis, lib. ii, 17. 
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Passing through Pavia, Mr. Eustace takes occasion to pay @ 
just tribute to the memory of that ornament of the fifth century, 
the learned, wise, and excellent Boetius. His tomb was raised 
and finished by the emperor Otho the Third, and pope Sylvester 
the Second. It is in the church of the Augustins in Ciclo Aureo 
that the remains of Boetius repose, and in this same church St. 
Augustin is supposed to lie. Of the city itself very little is said 
in the work before us, nor have we time or room to supply the 
deficiency.—Milan seems to have engaged the author’s principal 
attention ; we hasten to accompany him thither. The account of 
this capital of the present kingdom of Italy begins with an histo- 
rical detail of what relates to it trom its foundation to the period 
when the Austrians were, for the second time, driven from it by 


the French. A description of its famous cathedral is then given, 


of which Mr. Eustace observes, that, 


“ Inferior only to the Basilica Vaticana, it is equal in length to, 
and in breadth surpasses the cathedral of Florence and St. Paul’s ; 
in the interior elevation it yields to both; in exterior, it exceeds 
both ; in fretwork, carving, and statues, it goes beyond all churches 
in the world; St. Peter’s itself not excepted. ” (Vol. Li. p. 341.) 


But we cannot accompany Mr. Eustace through the whole of 
this vast building. In the dimensions of it he is remarkably accu- 
rate, and in its general description rather full than otherwise. 
It would be impossible, however, to give a detailed account of a 
place in which there are more than ten thousand statues or firures 
of different descriptions, and niches for about sixty thousand more. 
Of one only, the principal one indeed, Mr. Eustace gives a de- 
scription : this is that of St. Bartholomew, standing in the church 
on one side of the choir, representing that apostle as holding his 
own skin, which had been drawn off like drapery over his shoulders. 
The accuracy of its anatomy, and the force of expression spread 


all over this master-piece of sculpture, renders it an object of ad- 
miration, and even of terror. 


“ The sculptor, Agrati, may have just reason (observes Mr. 


Eustace) to compare himself, as the inscription implies, to Prax- 
iteles.” (Vol. IL. p. 352.) 


This inscription is on the pedestal, and is as follows : 


“ Non me Praxiteles, sed Marcus finxit Acrati.”’ 


This “mountain of marble” was begun to be raised at the 
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end of the fourteenth century, by the duke John Galeazzo Visconti, 
who dedicated it to the Holy Virgin. A liberal income was at the 
same time secured for its completion and support, which was gra- 
dually augmented to half a million of livres yearly by the contri- 
butions of private individuals ; among whom, a gentleman named 
John Carcano, left towards completing the front of it, three hundred 
and thirty thousand golden scudi, as appears from an inscription in 
the church. But this fund, after having been ill managed by the 
“ Capitalo,” who had the superintendance of it, was ultimately 
absorbed by the all-devouring avidity of the French, whose chief 
has but lately decreed a sum of two millions for its final completion. 
We have called the cathedral a “ mountain of marble,” and we 
think that Mr. Eustace will bear us out in the assertion. 


“In materials, indeed, (he observes) the cathedral of Milan 
surpasses all the churches j in the universe, the noblest of which are 
only lined and coated with marble, while this is entirely built, 
paved, vaulted, and roofed with the same substance, and that of the 
whitest and most resplendent kind.” (Vol. II. p. 344.) 


After enumerating several of the principal churches and other 
public buildings, our author gives us an account of the Ambrosian 
library, of the fine college of Brera (now Lyceum,) of the semi- 
nary and Collegio Elvetico, of the Ospedale Maggiore, one of the 
most magnificent and best regulated institutions of the kind, and 
of the Lazaretto, a spacious quadrangle, of one thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and twelve hundred in breadth, 
containing several hundred airy rooms, with fire-places, &c. sur- 
rounded by porticves, and which had its origin during the last 
plague that raged at Milan. After which he slightly mentions 
the existing remains of antiquity that are found in this town; 
among which the sixteen beautiful columns which stand before 
the area of the church of St. Laurence have not failed to engage 
his attention. ‘These pillars are not, as he represents them, of the 
Corinthian, but of the Doric order, and fluted. We agree with 
him, however, in thinking them too beautiful to be the work of 
the iron age of Maximian, to which travellers generally ascribe 
them. 

The outrages of the French in all parts of Italy, Mr. Eustace 
describes with equal force and feeling. They are too well known 
to need any observations from us ; one act of barbarism, however, 
committed by them in this city, is so singularly brutal, that we 
cannot pass it over. 
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“In the refectory, or hall of the convent of the Dominicans, 
was,’ as is well known, the celebrated ‘last supper’ of the same 
painter,* supposed to be his master-piece. The convent was su 
pressed, the hall turned into a store-room of artillery, and the 
picture served as a target for the soldiers to fire at. The heads 
were their favourite marks, and that of our Saviour in preference 
to others. Their barbarism in defacing a master-piece, which, 
though in decay, was still a model im the art, succeeded to the 
full extent of their mischievous wishes, and has erased for ever one 
of "Fy noblest specimens of painting in the world.” (Vol. IL. p. 
358. ) 


Mr. Eustace concludes his account of Milan with a remark or 


two on that passage in Ausonius, which has relation to this city, 
beginning at, 


“ Et mediolani mira emnia, copia rerum, 
Innumeree culteque domus, foecunda virorunt 
Ingenia; antiqui mores = 





Willing as he is to give credit to the first part of this assertion of 
the poet of the fourth century, which even the present state of 
Milan seems amply to justify, the fecunda virorum ingenia is 
particularly indigestible to the author ; and after a few very desul- 
tory reasons, he concludes, that we ought to consider the import of 
the latter part of Ausonius’s eulogium of Milan as merely “ poe- 
tical and complimentary.” 


«“ The mental qualifications (he observes) which the poet ascribes 
to the ancient inhabitants of Milan, may, perhaps, with equal 
reason, be attributed to the modern; especially as the Italians are 
no where deficient in natural abilities. I do not, however, find that 
this city was at any period ae pregnant with genius, nor 
do I recollect the names of any very illustrious writers born in it, 
or formed in its schools.” (Vol. IL. p. 361.) 


Surely (to borrow the language of our northern brethren on a 
different occasion) “ this is the only very foolish thing that Mr. 
Eustace has advanced in his work.” We are not disposed to re- - 
fresh his memory altogether on this subject, and shall refer him to 
the “ Biblioteca de’ Scritton’ Milanesi, da Filippo Algiati,” in 
two thick volumes, where he will find ample reason to think that 
Ausonius knew the Milanese better than himself. But we would 
ask Mr. Eustace, whether he really can have forgotten that the 
man whom no jurisconsult, philosopher, or legislator mentions 


* Leonardo da ¥inci. 
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without respect, the author of “ Dei Delitti e delle Pene,” Bec- 
caria, was-a Milanese? Surely the names of Valerius Maximus, 
Cardanis, Octavius Ferrasius, amongst the historians ; of Aleiati, 
Decius, and Jason, among the jurisconsults; of Bosca, Bosio, and 
Borda, among the philosophers ; of Cacuaniga, Cataneo, and Soave, 
amongst philologists and writers on belles lettres, and that of many 
others, ought to have been known to one whv was sketching an 
historical account of the capital of Lombardy. He should be re- 
minded, that five of the heads of his own church, in former ages, 
were natives of this city ; that Alexander ILI. Urban ILI. Celes- 
tinus IIi. Pius LY. and Gregorius XLV. were all Milanese ; that 
Friulzi, who figures as one of the greatest captains of his age in 
the history of the French wars, and that Piccolonuni, whose 
powerful arms Venice, and all the states at enmity with Milan, 
felt so heavily, were born in that city, from the most distinguished 
families, which are still existing. A little longer stay in each 
city might have given him time enough, at least, to acquire all 
necessary knowledge respecting it, from good and authentic 
sources, and saved him from the danger of introducing reflections 
resting on no better foundation than feeble memory, - . 

We have only room enough left to say, that our travellers went 
from Milan to Comum, where they visited the Villa Pliniara, from 
thence to the lakes and its islands, and onwards to Turin by Do- 
mod’ Ossola, over the Alps. Turin and its public institutions, as 
well as its actual condition (1802,) are fully described ; and it is 
impossible not to present to our readers the following extract. 


“ Turin is beautifully situated on the northern bank of the Po, 
at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, rising southward beyond the 
river; while northward extends a plain bounded by the Alps, 
ascending sometimes in gigantic groups like battlemented towers, 
and at other times presenting detached points darting to the clouds 
like spires glittering with unmelted icicles, and with snows that 
never yield to the rays of summer. 

‘¢ The interior of the town is not unworthy its fame and situa- 
tion; its streets are wide and straight, intersecting each other at 
right angles, and running a direct line from gate to gate, through 
some large and regularsquares. ‘The royal palace is spacious, and 
surrounded with delightful gardens. There are many edifices, both 
public and private, which present long and magnificent fronts, and, 
intermingled with at least one hundred churches, give the whole 
city a rich and splendid appearance. Such are the general features 
of Turin, both grand and airy. Among these features, the four 
gates of the city were formerly numbered, and as they were adorned 
with pillars, and cased with marble, they were represchted as very 
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striking and majestic entrances. Both these celebrated gates tiie 
French had levelled to the ground, together with the ramparts, and 
the walks and plantations, that formerly encircled the town as with 

a forest. In the churches and palaces, marble of every vein and 
tae is lavished with prodigality, and decorations of all kinds are 
scattered with profusion ; to such a degree indeed, as to encumber 
rather than to grace these edifices. 

“ The misfortune of Turin has been, that while both its sove- 
roles and its inhabitants wanted neither means nor inclination to 
embellish it, no architect of taste and judgment was found to second 
their wishes, The two principal persons of that description em- 
ployed at Turin, Guarin and Juvara, whatever might have been 
their talents, were deficient in judgment, and preferred the twisted, 
tortured curves and angles of Borromini, to the unbroken lines 
and simple forms of antiquity. Novelty, not purity, and prettiness 
instead of majesty, seem to have been their sole object. Hence 
this city does not, I believe, present one chaste model, one simple 
grand specimen in the ancient style, to challenge the admiration 
of the traveller. Every edifice, whatsoever its destination may 
be, whether church or theatre, hospital or palace, is encumbered 
with whimsical ornaments, is all glare and glitter, gaiety and con- 
fusion. In vain does the eye seek for repose, the mind long for 
simplicity ; gilding and flourishing blaze on all sides ; and we turn 


away from the gaudy show, dazzled and disgusted.” (Vol. IF. 
p- 405, 406.) 


Mount Cenis is at lergth passed, and “ the remaining part of. 


the journey was hurried over with indifference, because all thoughts 
were fixed on home and its endearments.’”* 


The classical fame, the natural beauty, the splendid decorations 
of Italy, could not check the rising emotions of joy at the near 


prospect of a return to that spot, in retreating from which, Mr. 
Eustace, like other amiable men, seems to hase been “ dragging 
‘a lengthening chain.” 


‘¢ Even in these scenes, which ali who see admire, 
And bards and painters praise with rival fire, 
Where memory wakes each visionary grace, 

And sheds new charms on nature’s lovely face : 
Even in these sacred scenes so fam’d, so fair, 

My partial heart still felt its wonted care, 


To counteract in part the bad effects which Mr. Eustace’s home-sick 
ubservations will not fail to produce in future travellers, we will remind 
them of that celebrated advice of Frolichius: 

“ Reditum in patriam ne anticipet (peregrinator) aut nimis maturet, 
sed absoluto studiorum suorum curriculo, et perlustratis per aliquot an- 
norum intervalla cum fructu variis iisque preclaris locis, populis, nationi- 
hus, regionibus, insulis, per ambages patrium tandem solum repetat.” 
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And melted still to think how far away 
The dearer scenes of lovely Albion lay.” 


These are the concluding lines of a poetical outline of Mr. 
Eustace’s Tour by himself. 

This great and excellent work, the best we have en modern 
Italy, concludes with an elaborate and ingenious dissertation on 
the geography, climate, scenery, history, language, literature, 
religion, and character of the Italians ; but these are subjects into 
which at present we are forbidden by our narrow limits to enter. 
We now take leave of Mr. Eustace, very grateful for the instruc- 
tion and amusement he has afforded us, in a work of which it 
would be a very parsimonious praise to say only, that no person 
projecting a tour to Italy can hereafter be without it : we think it 
will not be extravagant to say of it, that it will amply repay the 
diligent student for the time he may spend in the perusal of it, by 
very copious returns of classic illustration; and that the philoso- 
pher, the poet, and the orator may alike profit by the reflections, 
the descriptions, and the style with which this elegant tourist has 
adorned and enriched his communications. 


aD &D ane 


[The Rev. Dr. Mant, the author of the sermons reviewed in the 
Sollowing article, is one of the Chaplains of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and has distinguished himself by various theolo- 
Sical publications. He has recently defended, at some length, the 
important doctrine so prominently set forth in the liturgy and 
offices of the Church of England, and of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, that Baptism is a conditional admission to all the 
privileges of the Christian covenant, and in this sense, Regene- 
ration. He has thus incurred the marked hostility of “ the 
Christian Observer,” in which such views are given of his writ- 
ings, as are calculated to make unfavourable impressions with 
respect to the soundness of his principles. As that work circu- 
lates extensively in this country, we deem it an act of justice to 
Dr. Mant to publish the following review, which, though evt- 
dently written by one not in all points agreeing with him, 
proves that this distinguished divine entertains, in general, cor- 
rect views of evangelical truth. A more important reason for 
the publication of the following article, is, that it exhibits much 
valuable theological information. ] 
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From the British Review, and London Critical Journal. 


An Appeal to the Gospel; or an Inquiry into the Justice of the 
Charge alleged by Methodists, and other Objectors, thats the 
Gospel is not preached by the national Clergy: in a Series of 
Discourses, delivered before the University, in the year 1812, 
at the Leciure founded by the late Rev. J. Bampton, M. A. 
Canon of Salisbury. By Ricnarp Mant, M. A. Vicar of 
Great Coggeshall, Essex, and late Fellow of Oriel College, 
now one of the Chaplains of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition. Oxford, at the University Press, for the 
Author. 1812. 


’ 

&r HE justness of the epithet invidious, applied by Mr. Mant 
himself to the subject of these discourses, strikes our minds so 
forcibly, that we cannot enter on a review of them without con- 
siderable diffidence and hesitation. His preface opens with this 
sentence : * Having, in the following inquiry, ventured on a subject, 
in itself, perhaps, of an invidious character, I am anxious to avoid 
all unnecessary occasion of offence ; and would, therefore, bespeak 
the candour of my readers on two or three particular points.” 
The subject is indeed of an invidious character, and has in general 
been treated with so much warmth and asperity,. that every serious 
Christian must deprecate the protracted discussion of it. We 
have great satisfaction, however, in professing our opinion that it 
is by no means so treated in the work before us. Mr. Mant con- 
tinues : 


* An enemy to controversy as such, and especially an enemy to 
the bitterness of controversy, it has been my earnest desire to ab- 
stain from all intemperance of manner and of language. Firmly 
persuaded of the truth of those doctrines which [ have been de- 
fending, I have endeavoured to plead for them with firmness, but 
without asperity. If I have been occasionally betrayed into an 
opposite conduct, and induced to employ expressions unworthy of 
my christian profession, I beg that such language may be looked 
upon as never uttered ; or, at least, may be regarded with indul- 
gence, as the effect of human weakness, and not of a deliberate in- 
tention to offend.” (Preface, p. 5.) 


We are convinced that the author is perfectly sincere in this 
declaration ; and that, however he may, in some instances, have 
misconceived the sentiments of those whom he regards as his oppo- 
nents, he has never given way to intentional misrepresentation, 
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nor willingly lost sight of the moderation, courtesy, and candour 
which become his sacred office. Reluctant, therefore, as we are 
to take part in the discussion, we feel impelled by respect for his 
manner of conducting it, for his well known talents and character, 
and for the important oceasion on which these discourses were de- 
livered, to endeavour to Jay an impartial account of them before 
our readers. In doing this, it will be our anxious care to avoid 
being entangled in the labyrinths of the predestinarian controversy, 
into which so many learned and pious men have strayed, and 
“found no end in wandering mazes lost.” The plan which we 
propose to ourselves, is that of giving a brief analysis of each 
sermon, accompanied by such remarks as may seem to merit the 
attention of our readers. 

The first discourse is on 1 Corinth. ix. 16. 

The preacher begins by observing, that our Lord emphatically 
described the purpose of his ministry to be “ the preaching the 
gospel to the poor ;” and that his commission to the apostles was, 
“ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Entrusted with this commission, they esteemed the discharge of 
this duty a matter not of choice, but of necessity ; they felt that 
“woe” would be unto them “if they preached not the gespel ;” 
they felt, also, that unless they preached it in its purity, they 
would incur equal danger, and, according to the emphatic lan- 
guage of St. Paul, Gal. i. 8, 9. deserve to be “ accursed.”—Mi- 
nisters in these days do not derive their commission immediately 
from Christ; nor can they confirm their words “by signs, and 
wonders, and mighty deeds :” but when once they have volunta- 
rily undertaken the charge, and been legitimately called to the 
ministry, it is no longer matter of choice whether or not they will 
be preachers of the gospel. Woe is unto them if they preach it 
not—if they preach it not in the same purity wherewith it has been 
delivered to us from the fountain of light and truth. Hence no 
charge can be devised against the ministers of Christ of a more 
disgraceful or capital nature, than that they are not preachers of 
the gospel. Such a charge, therefore, should not be lightly ad- 
vanced. Yet Mr. Mant affirms, that it has been of late, and is 
perpetually advanced against a great majority of the ministers of 
the Church of England. Some of our brethren in the ministry 
(he says) who are attached to certain peculiar tenets, and who, im 
consequence, claim the appellation of evangelical or gospel preach- 
ers, thereby exclude, by implication at least, if not expressly, from. 
a share in that appellation, those ef their fellow-labourers, whose 
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opinions and style of preaching do not correspond with their 
ewn. A large body of men, who have risen to be, according to 
their own imagination, ministers of the gospel (how legitimately 
is not now inquired,) with the multitudés who follow them, make 


no scruple in pronouncing that the gospel is not preached in our 
Church.” 


The matter of these discourses delivered by the ministers of the 
Church of England in general, appears to be the mark at which 
their accusers aim. An inquiry into the justice of this charge is 
proposed for the subject of these discourses. ‘The appeal must be 
made to the sacred writings. But it is notevery man who is duly 
qualified, at least on controverted points, to explain them to ad- 
vantage. A familiarity with scriptural language is not to be mis- 
taken for a knowledge of scripture. Much preparation, much 
judgment, discrimination, humility, and sobriety, are necessary, 
in order to qualify a man for the interpretation of scripture. Nor 
must a pretence to supernatural illumination be admitted, though 
the blessing of tlhe Holy Spirit is to be hoped on the conscientious 
employment of the means which he has provided for our instruction. 

Mr. Mant then proceeds to lay down the following principles of 
interpretation : 


1. ** Aninterpretation must be principally regulated by the plain 
and literal sense of the passage. 

[From the neglect of this rule have sprung the errors.of the 
Romanists, Quakers, and Anabaptists—those of Pelagius, Neva- 
tian, the Decetz, and the Socinians. | 
2. “ Allowance must nevertheless be made for idiomatieal and 

figurative diction. 

[He instances in the fourth and sixth petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer.—The neglect of this rule gave rise to the errors of the 
first Anabaptists, of the Antinomians, &c.] 

3. “It is proper, and sometimes necessary, to consult the ori- 
ginal, and not to be content with our version. 

[ Instances— Matt. vi. 25, 31, 34. 1 Cor. xi. 29. John iii. 3. 
Acts xiii. 48.] 

4. “ The context must be carefully considered. 

5. “ We must not confine our view to a detached passage, and 
push it to its utmost extent, but compare parallel passages, and 
explaig one so as not to contradict another. 

6. “ In the comparison of independent passages, the more ob- 
scure and difficult should be expounded by the more clear and easy. 

7. “ When the same term is employed at different times, and 
under different circumstances, we should not be satisfied with one 
independent description, but compare and combine them together. 

8. “ We must attend te the design and scope of the composition, 
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and not fix an arbitrary construction contrary to the design of the 
author. 

9. “ We shall find light thrown on the subject, by attending to 
the times, persons, and other circumstances. 

10. “ No doctrine, however specious, is to be admitted as part 
of the gospel, which is not agreeable to the tenour of the whole.” 


Such is the outline of the first discourse, with the greater part 
of which we cordially agree. Mr. Mant’s observations concern- 
ing the obligation which lies upon ministers to preach the gospel, 
and to preach it plainly and faithfully, have the highest claim to 
attention. His censure of those who rashly charge the whole body 
of the ministers of the Church of England with not preaching it, is 
just. His appeal to the scriptures is the course which ought to be 
pursued, and his rules for the interpretation of them, are, in our 
opinion, highly judicious and useful, though we do not pledge 
ourselves to a complete agreement with him as to all the instances 
by which he illustrates these rules. It is when he says, that some 
ministers of the establishment, who are attached to certain peculiar 
tenets, claim to themselves exclusively the title of evangelical or 
gospel preachers, that we feel called upon in justice.to.stop, and 
to inquire before we assent. He certainly seems to labour under 
an impression, whether true or false, which has diffused its influ- 
ence over the whole course of the lectures, and of which we 
therefore feel ourselves obliged to examine the foundation. 

It appears frem the subsequent discourses, that the “ certain 
peculiar tenets” to which Mr. Mant represents the clergy called 
evangelical as attached, are those of Calvin and his followers. 
The same assumption forms the basis of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
work, which seems to be chiefly directed against the same class of 
ministers. Now we are far from intending to deny that many of 
them do hold those views of Christianity which are usually called 
calvinistic. Mr. Scott, in his elaborate remarks on the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s work, has made this acknowledgment in behalf of him- 
self and many of his brethren. But it is by no means fair to infer 
from hence that the whole body receive, and still less, that they 
teach the peculiarities of Calvin. Even Mr. Scott enters his pre- 
test against being considered to maintain some of the opinions of 
that reformer—and those tenets which are peculiarly his, do not 
seem to us to constitute the ground on which a claim to the title 
of evangelical is or ought to be maintained. From what we can 
collect, the doctrines for which the ministers in question would 
especially contend, are those of original sin—of justification by 
Vou. [. 40) 
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faith—and of sanctification by the grace of the Holy Spirit, as in- 
culcated in the liturgy, the articles, and the homilies of the Church 
of England. They are the doctrines of redemption—the doctrines 
which proclaim the forgiveness to penitent and believing trans- 
gressors, and which hold out to them the means, as well as the 
necessity, of recovering that divine image which our first parents 
forfeited for themselves and their posterity. If there be any doc- 
trine on which they would lay especial stress, it would seem to be 
that of justification by faith, which Luther called the “ Articulus 
stantis aut cadentis Ecclesie,’’—which our reformers held to be 
of stich vital importance, and which has been so admirably main- 
tained by Hooker, in his learned discourse on that subject. 

But though these may be the doctrines of this class of ministers 
alluded to, yet we are far from meaning to admit, that they would 
be justified in maintaining a claim to the title of evangelical, on 
the ground of their preaching these doctrines. The assumption of 
any title of an exclusive import, must be of dangerous consequence 
to the unity and security of the church. The assumption of any 
such distinctive appellation by any peculiar body of men in the 
church, would be virtually to charge their brethren with not 
preaching the gospel, and would merit the censure which is im- 
‘puted to them. We have, therefore, been solicitous to ascertain 
whether this be or be not their conduct. Our inquiries have satis- 
fied us, that a large and increasing body of the clergy have acquired 
this title, but we very much doubt whether, as a body, they have 
assumed it. 

The title of the 2d discourse is, “ Christian works, a necessary 
condition of salvation.” The text is Matt. xix. 16, 17. Mr. 
Mant maintains (in opposition to Calvin, and in conformity with 
the language of our Church, in the 2d part of her homily on good 
works). that our Lord is to be understood as declaring, by the 
words of the text, that “the laws of God be the very way that 
doth lead to everlasting life.” Mr. Mant, therefore, proceeds to 
assert the indispensable necessity of obedience to the moral law as 
a condition of eternal salvation, and expresses his surprise, that 
(though “the children of this world” naturally turn away from 
the doctrine) any of “the children of light,” any who are solicitous 
for the salvation of their souls, should forsake the preacher of this 
truth, and reprobate his instructions as a departure from the gospel. 
He then proceeds (in a passage which we shall give in his own 
words) to state his sentiments, and those of his brethren. 


~ 
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“ T suppose it (he says) to be the practice of the generality of 
our national clergy, in discharge of their duty as preachers of the 
gospel, to divide their attention between faith in the Christian doc- 
trines, and the practice of Christian holiness or good works; to 
impress them with equal earnestness on their hearers; to describe 
them as jointly and equally necessary to the attainment of ever- 
lasting life; to represent them, not as meritorieus causes (God 
forbid!) but as indispensable conditions of happiness ; in a word, 
to publish in their discourses what the church appoints them to 

ronounce in her liturgy, ‘ the absolution and remission of sins to 
all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe Christ’s holy 
gospel.’ 


He sontinues: 


* Offence is taken at our preaching an unscriptural exposition of 
the terms of the Christian covenant: we are told that our justifi- 
cation and salvation are to be wrouglit by faith alone, indepen- 
dently of good works ; that faith is all in all, and that-by uniting 
with faith any other condition or qualification for happiness, we 
forfeit our title to the appellation of ministers and preachers of the 
gospel.” 


He then, after quoting passages from writings of Messrs. White- 
field, Wesley, and others, in support of this statement, makes 
this.declaration : 


“ T can have no scruple in admitting the truth of the doctrine, 
that ‘ we are justified by faith only.? It is the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture ; it is the doctrine of her reformation; it is the doctrine of 
the Church of England : I, for one, have set my hand to it, in what 
I believe to be its scriptural signification ; and if it be scripturally 
understood, I would forfeit that hand rather than renounce the 
doctrine, 

“In order then (he continues) to set this important doctrine in 
its proper light, I shall endeavour to prove, 

“1. That the salvation and justification mentioned in the pas- 
sages alluded to, are noticed with a view to the admission of 
Christians inte favour and covenant with God, and not immediately 
to their ultimate forgiveness and admission into everlasting hap- 

iness. 

“2, That the faith, by or through which alone they are said to 
be saved and justified, is not tended to signify faith in opposition 
or contradistinction to good, that is to say, to Christian works.” 


Previous to the proof of these assertions Mr. Mant observes, 
that he uses the words justified and saved indiscriminately, because 
they appear to him to be so used in scripture, and also by the 
chureh, especially in the title of one of her homilies. 
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In proof of the Ist proposition, he quotes and comments on 
Ephes. ii. 8. Rom. v. 1. viii. 24. 2 Tim. i. 9. Titusin, 5, 7, 
(when he considers justification and salvation as connected with 
baptismal regeneration ;) also 1 Cor. vi. 11. and xv. 1. Rom. vi. 
18—22, Col. i. 21,23. 1 Cor. i. 18. He also quotes a passage 
from “ The necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” and two 
from Barrow’s works. 

The inference which he draws from this doctrine is, that what- 
ever St. Paul means, when he affirms that we are justified or saved 
by faith, and however completely faith shutteth out good works 
from the office of justifying, that exclusion will not apply to those 
conditions, the observance or neglect of which affects our attain- 
ment of eternal life. 

2. ‘The second proposition, Mr. Mant says, appears to flow natu- 
rally from the first. Christian works could not be performed by men 
before they became Christians, and of course could hardly have 
been intended by the apostle in his contemplation of a blessing 
annexed to their admission into the Christian church. 

He considers it however in three cases, in which St. Paul as- 
serts, that we are justified or saved by faith, without works or the 
deeds of the law. 

1. To meet the arguments of heathens who might contend 
against the gospel as unnecessary, representing the light of nature 
as a sufficient guide, and the goodness of their lives as a sufficient 
ground for expecting the divine favour; he would argue (as in 
Rom. ii, 14, 15. i. 21, 23, 26, 28. Ephes. iv. 19. ii. 1, 3.) to 
show their guilt and need of salvation by grace. 

2. Suppose a Jew to object to the necessity of Christianity, he 
would rest in the law. This the apostle would show could not 
justify, because it required a perfect obedience, which no man has 
paid. In all this, however, he meant not to make an opposition 


between Christian faith and Christian holiness, as parts of the 
same dispensation. 


3. We find a similar conclusion in the case of those who main- 
tained the necessity of circumcision, and other ordinances of the 
Jewish ritual. 

These remarks are meant to throw light on the former position, 
—that we are justified an admission into covenant with God. 

He proceeds to show, that good works are a necessary condi~ 
tion of our final justification, which he distinguishes from that 
which he considers as the adjunct of baptism ; and then cites various 
passages concerning the necessity of holiness, as proofs that good 
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works are the condition of our final justification. He also cites 
passages from Mr. Romaine, Dr. Hawker, and Mr. Wesley, as 
having an antinomian tendency, which certainly are expressed in 
an unguarded and objectionable manner. He asserts the duty of 
maintaining that good works are necessary, not only as evidences 
of faith, but also as conditions sine gud non. He lastly protests 
against the idea that by preaching thus any merit is represented as 
belonging to works; insists that the works inculcated, must be 
Christian works, springing from faith ; and closes with Matt. vii. 21. 

We have already intimated our wish to avoid involving our- 
selves in controversial questions, and therefore abstain from notic- 
ing particularly some passages in this discourse, which will pro- 
bably (more from the way in which they are expressed than from 
the design of the writer,) appear objectionable to some who do 
not, as to substance, differ from Mr. Mant. ‘The sentiments con- 
tained in the passage extending from page 92 to 95 of this edition, 
exactly coincide with our own. But we presume to think that it 
would have been better had he distinguished between the terms 
justification and salvation, instead of using them as co-extensive 
and synonymous. No orthodox Christian will maintain that we 
can become partakers of eternal life (which seems to be the gene- 
ral acceptation of the term salvation) without holiness. Few.will 
deny that good works are necessary as a condition sine qué non; 
or, perhaps, that state of the heart, which God, who wants not the 
evidence of facts.to inform him, knows to be capable of producing 
good works; in which form the proposition lets in what we have no 
warrant for altogether excluding—a death-bed repentance ; that 
they are necessary not only as evidences, but also as fruits of faith ; 
fruits, without which the tree cannot be considered as having any 
real existence. But many will maintain that justification is to be 
taken as a kind of forensic term, which signifies the being absolved 
from our offences, and accounted righteous before God for Christ’s 
sake ; that is, on account of his meritorious atonement and obedi- 
ence, on which alone we can safely rely for acceptance with God. 
They will say, that this justiyication is therefore obtained by faith 
considered as distinct from works, though not as opposed to them. 
They will teach that no faith can unite the soul to Christ, and thus 
secure to it an interest in his merits, whereby alone we are justified, 
except it be a diving faith, and that none can be a living faith which 
does not produce good works, As to the substance, therefore, we 
conceive that they will agree with Mr, Mant, though they will 
probably consider some of his language as ambiguous and liable to 
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misinterpretation. We have endeavoured to inform ourselves how 
these matters are understood by the description of clergy in ques- 
tion ; and we must frankly declare, that the result of these inquiries 
has been a conviction, that the far greater part of the clergymen 
alluded to are strenuous in urging on their hearers a strictness and 
sanctity of life and conversatien ; while, perhaps, from a jealousy 
of derogating from the value of the great sacrifice, they insist on a 
simple reliance on it, as the appointed way of obtaining justi- 
fication. 

In the 3d and 4th discourses, Mr. Mant opposes the doctrines 
usually called calvinistic. The former is entitled, “ Calvinistic 
Predestination not the doctrine of the Gospel,” and is on Luke 
xiii. 23, 24. 

Mr. Mant justly argues, that it is in general most prudent “ for 
a minister of the gospel to conform to the restraint virtually im- 
posed in it by our Saviour, and to abstain from a discussion of those 
subjects which it has been the good pleasure of God to leave in 
obscurity.” He declares, however, that discussion is forced upon 
him by the manner in which “these mysterious subjects are fre- 
quently, ostentatiously, and largely brought forward by others, 
who refuse to acquiesce in mutual forbearance ;” and allows, that 
if the charge of corrupting and perverting the gospel is brought 
against the established clergy, on the ground of their not preaching 
its doctrines as interpreted by Calvin and his followers, he must in 
their name, and in his own, plead guilty to it. He then declares, 
that such is the foundation of the charge as brought by Mr. 
Whitefield and Mr. Toplady; and that “ it is avowedly in a great 
degree on the ground of Calvinism,” that Mr. Overton claims for 
his party the appellation of “true churchmen and evangelical 
ministers.” 

He next guards against the idea that he means to protest against 
those doctrines of Calvin which he held in common with his fellow 
Christians, and proceeds to specify the chief particulars in which 
he differs from him. 

Ist. He objects to the doctrine of the absolute predestination of 
some individuals to salvation, * by an eternal, absolute, irrespec- 
tive, and immutable decree ; while, by the same decree, the great 
mass of mankind are excluded from the benefits purchased by 
Christ.” 

In opposition to this, he maintains that Christ is the common 
Saviour of mankind at large, and refers to the following texts : 
Acts x. 34, 35. Johniii. 16. 12 Johnii.1, 2. 1 Tim. iv. 10: 
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i. 4, 6, 6. Heb. ii. 9. He also considers this doctrine as recog- 
nized by the Church throughout her liturgy, in the homily for the 
nativity, and in the 3ist article. 

The calvinistic doctrine, that the salvation of the elect is arhi- 
trary, irrespective, and unconditional, Mr. Mant represents as of 
a very dissolute tendency. ‘“ We (he says) teach, that no one to 
whom the gospel of Christ is preached, can attain eternal happiness 
without fulfilling certain conditions ;” and this, “ because the pro- 
mises of salvation always have respect to the repentance, faith, 
obedience, holiness, or other qualifications of them, to whom the 
promises are to be made good; because this life is perpetually 
represented as a trust, a stewardship, a state of trial.” This view 
is also held by the Church in her absolution commination ser- 
‘vice, &c. 

The Calvinist teaches, that the salvation of the elect is sure and 
infallible, so that they cannot finally fall from grace. The minis- 
ters of the Church teach, that those who have received the grace 
of God may fall. Here Mr. Mant refers to the 16th article, and 
the homily on falling from God. He also builds on Ezek. xxviii. 
20. 2Pet.i.10. 1 Cor. x. 12. 2Cor. vi. Fk. Heb. vi. 4, 6. 
1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. 

It is the calvinistic doctrine, that all who arenot in the number 
of the elect are reprobated. ‘ Our doctrine (says Mr. Mant) is, 
that there is no man but by the grace of God he may escape and 
be saved through Christ, provided he take heed betime,” &c. Here 
he refers to the commination service, the 2d part of the homily on 
falling from God, and to Ezekiel xviii. 27—32. 

He then quotes passages from the writings of Dr. Hawker, Mr. 
Toplady, and others, to show that Calvinists do hold these doc- 
trines, and express them in a way likely to lead to antinomianism, 
tending also to promote bigotry, intolerance, melancholy, and de- 
spair. He explains the election taught by St. Paul, as relating 
generally to nations, though in some cases to individuals, yet not 
irrespectively or absolutely, and considers this last view as sup- 
ported by Rom. viii. 29. 

He asserts, that the doctrines of Calvin are inconsistent with 
the scriptural account of God’s attributes and moral government, 
with the general conditions of the gospel covenant, and with the 
promises of God, as set forth in scripture, and closes by an ex- 
hortation against being elated on the one hand by a vain conceit 
of election, or depressed on the other by an equally vain appre- 
hension of being reprobated. 
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The 4th discourse, which is entitled, “ Calvinism inconsistetit 
with the divine attributes,” is on John iii. 16, 17. It opens with 
a reference to the assertion made towards the close of the last, that 
the calvinistic doctrines are inconsistent with the scriptural ac- 
count of God’s attributes. This Mr. Mant considers as apparent 
from the declaration contained in the text, which Episcopius urged 
with great effect at the Synod of Dort. He proceeds to show, 

I. That Calvinism is inconsistent with the attributes and moral 
government of God; previous to doing which, he answers an argu- 
ment drawn by Calvinists from those very attributes, when they 
maintain, that to imagine our acceptance or refusal of grace to be 
the result of our own pleasure, is to take from God his omnipotence. 
He then adduces the scriptural doctrines concerning—l. The 
justice of God—2, his mercy—3. his holiness—4. his wisdom—- 
5. his truth—6. his being a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him—7. his being a God that heareth prayer—8. the similitudes 
of king, master, father, under which he is represented—9. his 
having commanded that the gospel should be preached to every 
creature—10. his declaration, that he willeth not any should perish 
—1l1. his sending his only begotten Son to taste death for every 
man. With all these declarations, Mr. Mant represents the doc- 
trines of the Calvinists (which he illustrates by quotations from 
their writings and those of their opponents) to be wholly incon- 
sistent. 

Il. Mr. Mant considers the subject, with reference to the cove- 
nant of the gospel and the promises of God, as generally set forth 
in scripture. 

He asserts the notion of a covenant to be inconsistent with the 
calvinistic doctrine, because a covenant implies conditions on both 
sides, and Calvinists assert an unconditional salvation. He main- 
tains the gospel to be strictly a covenant betwixt God and man ; 
that all the blessings which Christ died to purchase, are annexed 
to the performance of certain conditions; that every man has the 
power of fulfilling those conditions, or of falling from grace ; and 
therefore (if God be true) spiritual blessings, especially. salvation, 
are not the effect of arbitrary election on the part of God, but are 
-conditional, and depend on the will and exertions of man. This 
subject he argues at large, maintaining, that his views do not (as 
his adversaries assert) contradict the notion of free grace, and that 
there is a strict analogy between the necessity of using means for 
preserving life and health, and that of fulfilling what is required 
on our part in order to obtain eternal salvation. He then con- 
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tends, that it is of the free will of man to accept or refuse salva 
tion, and to use o neglect the means of obtaining it, and argues 
ut length to prove, . 

1. That every man has the power to fall from grace, and to 
perish eternally. 

2. That every man has the power to perform the services ne 
cessary to obtain eternal salvation. 

He closes by declaring, that he has not been willingly led into 
this discussion, and avows his conviction that an unprejudiced in- 
quirer would pronounce, that he and those he defends preach the 
gospel rather than the calvinistic teachers. 

We would hope, however, that these questions are seldom 
brought before their hearers by the clergy called evangelical. We 
have often listened with attention to such preachers, and have 
scarcely ever heard the subject of predestination alluded to by them. 
But we trust that nothing which has fallen from us can be con- 
strued into an adoption of any opinions opposed to the train of 
reasoning contained in the able discourse which we have just ab- 
stracted. We shall be forgiven, we hope, for using our endeavours 
to rescue many respectable and useful ministers from a reproach 
to which they have been inconsiderately subjected ; and for ear- 
nestly récommending, that, for the time to come, that course 
shotild be pursued by preachers on both sides, which Bishop An- 
drews recommends in a passage quoted from him by Mr. Mant in 
his concluding discourse : 


“ For my own part, I honestly confess I have followed the 
advice of Austin. ‘hese mysteries, which I am not able to open, 
being shut up, I have gazed upon with awe: and, therefore, for 
these sixteen years since I was made a priest, I have, neitlier in 
public nor in private, either disputed or preached about thein ; and 
even now also I had rather hear concerning them than speak. 
And, indeed, since it is a slippery subject, and has on each side 
dangerous precipices ; and since the passages of Paul, from which 
it is for the most part derived, have always been reckoned amongst 
those things hard tv be understoud, of which Peter speaks ; and 
since there are not many among the clergy, who can skilfully un- 
fold them, and very few among the people, who can profitably 
hear them; I would advise, if it were possible, that silence be en- 
joined on both sides ; and that they be not so loosely and crudely 
propounded by every one, as the custom is. Certainly I account 
it much more profitable, that our people be instructed to seek their 
salvation in the manifest precepts of a holy and faithful life, as is 
the advice of Peter also, than in the secrets of the divine counsel ! 
ef which an over-curious examination is apt to produce dimneSy 
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and dizziness of sight, but seldom prodaces edification, at least in 
narrow minds.” 


The subject of the 5th discourse is, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The text, John vii. 37—89. 

It begins by some very just remarks on the appropriate force 
and beauty of the metaphor contained in the text, which presents 
a “lively picture of that inward comfort which the Christian de- 
rives from the agency of the Holy Spirit; of that invigorating 
principle which he bestows; and of the general importance, be- 
nefit, and necessity, of his aid to support us in our earthly progress, 
and finally to conduct us to the paradise of God. There is not a 
doctrine in the sacred volume (Mr. Mant continues) which is more 
clearly revealed, nor one which more abounds in motives to holi- 
ness of life, or in topies of rational exultation than. this, which 
attributes our ability to work out our salvation to the preventing 
and assisting grace of the Holy Spirit of God.” At the same time, 
there is not one which has been more perverted in former times te 
pernicious purposes, or more wrested in the present to the support 
of enthusiasm, disorder, and licentiousness. The schismatic, whilst 
he pleads his being under the guidance of the Holy Spirit as the 
sanction of his own irregularities, vilifies the sober ministers of the 


Church as being destitute of the spirit, and renouncing the gospel 
of Christ. 


“ Convinced” (says Mr. Mant, in a passage so excellent, that we 
éannot withhold it from our readers) “ convinced of the perpetual 
operation of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of believers; contem- 
plating him with lowly, devout, and grateful adoration, as the re- 
generator, the renewer, the guide, the enlightener, the strength- 
ener, the comforter, and the sanctifier of all the elect people of 
God ; firmly persuaded of these important truths, as most evidently 
revealed in Scripture, and as forming an essential part of the 
scheme of our redemption ; I can unite with the most ardent ad- 
vocate for divine grace,* in loudly proclaiming, ‘that the Holy 
Ghost, like his almighty purchaser, is the same to day as he was 
yesterday ; that he is now, as well as formerly, in the use of all in- 
stituted means, appointed to convince the world of sin, of righte- 
vusness, and of judgment; to lead them into all truth, by spiritu- 
ally opening their understandings, that they may understand the 
Scriptures ; and to renew a clean heart and right spirit within them 
here, in order that they may be thereby prepared for the full en- 
yoyment of a triune and ever blessed God hereafter.’ 


* Mr. Whitefield’s Works, vol. iv. p. 287 
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Having made this declaration, Mr. Mant protests against the 
doctrine, that the ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit have that 
irresistible or that sensible influence, which are wont to be as- 
eribed to them by those who accuse the ministers of the Church 
ef not preaching the gospel. He then proceeds to show, 

I. That these accusers speak in the strongest terms of the irre- 
sistibility of divine grace. The other passages quoted are from 
Mr. Whitefield, the Evangelical Magazine, Mr. ‘Toplady, Mr. R, 
Hill, and Dr. Hawker, In opposition to these, he proceeds on 
the general arguments for proving the election of men to be con- 
ditional. He quotes Titus ii. 11. and argues, that if the © saving 
grace of God hath appeared unto all men,” and all men, notwith- 
standing, are not saved by it, it follows that the grace of God is 
not irresistible. He asseris that, though the Holy Spirit is re- 
presented as preventing and assisting, le leaves us the will to act 
in obedience to his heavenly moiions or not. Here he quotes 
* The necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” and lreneus. 

He says: “ Shall we be told, that by this doctrine, which as- 
cribes the acceptance or refusal of the divine grace to the pleasure 
ef man, we take from God his omnipotence?” ~ (Dr. Hawker’s 
words) “ God forbid, we answer, that such a blasphemous ima 
gination should ever have had place in our minds.” He then 
quotes from the Examination of Tilenns, a passage, asserting, that 
though God can compel and necessitate the mind of man, he will 
not. He quotes also several other writers and texts of scripture, 
maintaining that we may resist the spirit; may hate and rebel 
against the light. He opposes Calvin’s assertion, that “ it is an 
error to make man co-operate with God, so that he may ratify his 
election with his own voice,” as one that runs counter to the whole 
tenor of the Bible; maintains the freedom of the will, and quotes 
ihe well known saying of Augustin, “ Si non est gratia Dei gquo- 
anode salvat mundum? Si non est liberum arbitrium guomode 
judicat mundum 2?” He declares it to be “ matter, not only of 
probable inference, but of certain and unquestionable fact, that 
the Spirit of God does not act wiih that irresistible power which 
deprives man of his freedom of wiil,’” and instances the case of 

the Jews, described Is. v. 4. Ezek. xxiv. 13. Is. lxv. 12. l&vi. 4. 

Jerem. xxv.4—7. 2 Chron. xxxvi.15, 16 Acisyil.51. Matt. 
xxiii. 373 on which last text he answers a comment; of Augustin, 
and produces another passage of his asserting the freedom of the 
will against the Manichees. He argues from 1 Tim. i. 19, 20. 
2 Peter ii. 18, 20, 21, 22, that men may make shipwreck of 
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faith, aud turn from the way of righteousness; dwells also especialis 
on Heb. vi. 4—6, and declares, that this epistle abounds in stub- 
born passages, with which the advocates for the indefectibility of 
yrace may endeavour to wrestle in vain. He adds, that there is 
not a book in seripture which does not controvert the doctrine ; and 
dwells on the often cited text, 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27; also on Philipp. 
i. 7 1. 12, 13, 16. 1 Thess. iii. 5. Galat. iv. LI. v. 4. (mark- 
ing in the latter text the words fallen from grace with Italics. )* 
“ We conclude, therefore, (he says) that the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is not irresistible ; that he works in us; bat in order for his 
working to be effectual, that he must work with, and we must 
work with him. Founded upon this are the exhortations which we 
address to our people.” 

If. Mr. Mant maintains, that the influence of the Holy Spirit 
is not of that sensible kind which the enthusiast represents it to be : 
(and here he quotes Messrs. Whitefield, Wesley, and Dr. Hawker.) 
He admits not only that “ God hath given the earnest of the Spirit 
in our hearts, and that the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit ;” 
but also “that we may feel in ourselves the working of the Spirit 
of Christ.” (Art. 17.) But then it is only, he says, as our thoughts 
and meditations ; so that had God given the Holy Spirit to us, 
without making mention of it in his word, we never should have 
known, unless by some private revelation, that we are moved by 
his divine power when we love God and keep his commandments. 

He argues, that “the man who, from the evidence of his feel- 
ings alone, believes that he is under the influence of the Spirit, 1s 
in extreme danger of deceiving himself, and has no ground for 
expecting that he shall be believed by others.” 

In the two leading positions maintained in this discourse we 
weadily concur, and have no hesitation in assenting to much of the 
reasoning by which they are supported. We should be disposed 
indeed to suggest, that many who speak of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit as irresistible, do not intend, as Mr. Mant supposes, 
to maintain a doctrine contradictory of Scripture, but rather use 
the word irresistible by mistake, instead of invincible or infallible, 
which the power of the Holy Spirit must be : for, unless the Holy 


Spirit put forth a greater power, the evil dispositions of man would 
always overcome. 


* It appears to us that Mr. M. has here mistaken the apostle’s meaning, 
which was not that these Galatians had fallen from a state of grace ; but 
that, in seeking to be justified by works, they were relinquishing their 


dependence on that free mercy of God in Christ, by which alone thes 
could be justified. 
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On ihe subject of final perseverance, we are sorry to find Mr. 
Mant expressing himself in more positive terms than it is fitting 
for a finite being to use on matters of such lofty, we were going 
to say, of almost interdicted speculation. The texts which relate 
to the point more particularly, are, Ps. xxxvii. 23, 24. Ixxxix. 30, 
34. Jolin x. 27—29. xvi. 11, 12, 24, Rom. viii. 32—89. 
U Cor. x. 13. Philipp. i. 6. 2 Tim. u. 19. Heb. vi. 9—19. 
] Pet.i.5. 1 John nv. 19. 

We will not attempt to argue in contradiction to the doctrine of 
humility which we have just inculcated ; but shall content ourselves 
with asking whether, admitting that the best Christians have in 
themselves no inherent security against falling away, they may not 
hope that God will secure them? ‘The judicious Hooker, for so 
he has, by way of distinction, been usually called, of whom no 
one can speak more highly than Mr. Mant, (see the close of the 
eighth sermon) touches on this question only in an incidental man- 
ner, but yet very strongly, in the following, among many passages, 
to the same effect ; and which we borrow, not as an argument to 
persuade or convince, but to inspire us with caution in rejecting 
what we find it difficult to understand. In his discourse on justi- 
fication, where he is endeavouring to show, that some false opi- 
nions, entertained concerning it by Papists, did not necessarily 
overthrow the foundation of faith, nor exclude from salvation, he 
supposes this objection to be brought. 


“Obj. But you will say—That as he that is to-day holy may 
to-morrow forsake his holiness and become impure, as a friend may 
change his mind and become an enemy; as hope may wither, so 
faith may die in the heart of man; the Spirit may be quenched ; 
grace may be extinguished ; they which believe may be quite turned 
away from the truth.” 

“¢ Sol.—The case is clear, long experience has made this mani- 
fest, it needs no proof. I grant we are apt, prone, and ready to 
forsake God ; but is God as ready to forsake us? Our minds are 
changeable; is his so likewise? When God hath justified, hath 
not Christ assured that it is his Father’s will to give them a king- 
dom? Notwithstanding, it shall not otherwise be given them, 
than if they continue grounded and established in the faith, and 
be not moved away from the hope of the gospel : if they abide in 


faith and holiness. Our Saviour, therefore, when he spake of the 


sheep effectually called, and truly gathered into his fold, ‘I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hands,’ in promising to save them, pro- 
mised no doubt to preserve them in that, without which there can. 
he no salvation, as also from that, whereby it is irrecoverably lost,” 
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After more to the same effect, he adds: 


“ Touching the point, therefore, 1 hope I may safely set down 
that if the justified err, as he may, and never come to understand 
his error, God doth save him through general repentance ; but if 
he fall into heresy, he calleth him, at one time or other, by actual 
repentance ; but from infidelity, which is an inward direct denial 
of the foundation, he preserveth him, by special providence, for 
ever.” 


It may not be amiss, also, to peruse “ A learned and comfort- 
able Sermon, of the Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the 
Elect,” by the same excellent author. The close of it is truly 
eloquent, and guards admirably against any antinomian perversion 
of the doctrine. | 

The object of the sixth discourse is to prove that regeneration is 
the spiritual grace of baptism. The text is John iii, 5. After 
some observations on the nature of circumcision, and on the sub- 
stitution in its place of baptism, (which had been a rite employed 
by the Jews for the admission of proselytes into their church) Mr. 
Mant proceeds to argue, that our Lord alluded to this new institu- 
tion, or rather this more exalted employment of an old ceremony, 
in the words of the text. 1 make no scruple” (he says) “ of 
thus considering the words of our Saviour, because I believe it to 
be the doctrine of the Bible, and I am sure it is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, agreeably to which IE conceive it to be the 
opinion of the generality of the national clergy, that by that sacra- 
ment we are made Christians, and are born anew of water and of 
the Holy Spirit. This doctrine, however, is virtually at least, if 
not actually, denied by some ministers of our Church; and it is 
denied in terms which charge the maintainers of it with blindness 
and ignorance ; with innovating on evangelical truth; with being 
opposers of the doctrines of the gospel, and patrons of a heathenish 
superstition.” To show that this accusation “ implicates the 
Church of England as well as the generality of her ministers,” 
Mr. Mant produces the several passages of the liturgy (beginning 
with the baptismal office, and proceeding to confirmation and the 
eolleet for Christmas-day,) wherein regeneration is mentioned. 
He quotes also the ninth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and twenty-seventh 
articles. He observes that the non-conformist ministers (temp. 
Carol. II.) seceded for this reason among others, that “ the Church 
clearly teaches the doctrine of real baptismal regeneration.” Then 
after quoting an assertion of Mr. Whitefield, that this doctrine 
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“ was the Diana of the present clergy, and of the present age,” he 
adds : 


‘¢ Nor will it be heard without surprise, mingled perhaps with 
some degree of indignation, that not only among * the deluded par- 
tisans of schismatical enthusiasm, but in the very bosom of ‘the 
Church, there are men who have pledged themselves most solemnly 
to the support of her doctrines, and who arrogate to themselves 
the distinction of being her only faithful sons; whose preaching 
nevertheless is in irreconcilable opposition to her unequivocal and 
numerous declarations on this important article of her creed. Re- 

eneration is, as it were, inscribed on their banners, and is one 
of the watchwords of their sect 5; regeneration, not the fruits of 
Christ’s holy ordinance of baptism, but the effect of their decla- 
mation; not the blessing of a soul, peacefully devoted to Christ’s 
service, but the mark of one zealous in the cause of their party. 
They who can be persuaded to embrace the tenets of that party, 
are described as labouring in the pangs and travails of the new 
birth until Christ be formed in them; whilst all who tread in the 
sound paths of scripture and of antiquity, unseduced by their invi- 
tations, and unterrified by their threats, are represented, together 
with their ministers, those blind leaders of the blind, as unrege- 
nerate, unconverted, sinners.” - 


Mr. Mant then (after observing the importance of ascertaining 
whether we have been born again,) observes; first, that it isa 
strong probability in behalf of his supposition, that if regeneration 
be not effected in baptism, it is almost impossible for any sober 
man to say when and by what means it is; and that be presses this 
argument, both because he considers it asdecisive, and because his 
opponents studiously keep out of sight of the instrument whereby 
Christ says we must be born again. Here he quotes Bishops Beve- 
ridge and Latimer, King Edward’s Catechism, and Bishop An- 
drews, to show, that in order to regeneration the baptism of water 
is necessary, and that it is presumptuous to separate water from 
the Spirit. It is also (he says) unnecessary and unreasonable te 
look for any other vehicle of regeneration than water. He next 
endeavours to show from scripture, that this blessing is conferred 
by baptism, and his argument is briefly this ; scripture teaches that 
by baptism we are made heirs of salvation through Christ. It de- 
clares also, that we cannot be heirs of salvation except we are borm 
ef water and of the Spirit. If then we cannot be heirs of salva- 
tion unless so born, and if by baptism we are made heirs of sal- 
vation, it follows that the outward washing of water is attended by 
the sanctification of the Spirit, and that we are born of water and 
ef the Spirit when we are baptized. The texts referred to are 
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Titus iii. 4, 7. 1 Cor. vi. 11. Col. iit. 12, 18. Rom. v. 4, 22. 
Ephes. v. 25, 27. 1 Cor. xii. 13. Acts ii. 38. xxii. 16. 

He next remarks, that as it may be argued that baptism is the 
vehicle of regeneration, because it is the vehicle of salvation, to 
which regeneration is necessary ; so we may come to the same 
conclusion from the consideration that all Christians, all persons 
who have been baptized, are indiscriminately said to have been 
regenerated. He observes, that to deny the regenerating efficacy 
of baptism, is to strip it of its sacramental character, and reduce 
it toa mere beggarly element. He refers to the ancient fathers 
as using the terms baptism and regeneration in the same sense ; 
and asks what scriptural authority is there to show that the new 
birth is not conveyed by baptism rightly administered ? 

The error of his opponents (he says) has arisen from their dis- 
regarding the outward form of regeneration, and from a conse- 
quent confusion of regeneration with renovation or conversion ; 
for doing which he throws some censure on Bishop Hopkins. He 
endeavours to remove the misunderstanding which he thinks pre- 
vails with some concerning 1 John iit. 9; and quotes the saying of 
Bishop Taylor, that when a regenerate person sins, he “ quits his 
baptism, renounces the covenant,” &c. The words of the apostle, 
therefore, are to be understood as a caution to the regenerate. 

The title of the seventh discourse, which is on Matt. viii. 2, 8, 
is “a special and instantaneous conversion not necessary for 
Christians.” 

It begins with remarking on the unreasonableness of expecting 
such rapid effects from the preaching of modern ministers, as were 
produced by the extraordinary gifts vouchsafed to the apostles. 
Mr. Mant then speaks of the vehement manner in which the doc- 
trine of conversion is urged by some modern sectaries. He thus 
states his own views of conversion : 


“ Conversion, according to our notions, may not improperly be 
said to consist of a rational conviction of sin, and sense of its 
wretchedness and danger; of a sincere penitence and sorrow of 
heart at having incurred the displeasure of a holy God ; of steadfast 
purposes of arnendment with the blessing of the divine grace ; of a 
regular and diligent employment of all the means of grace; and 
of a real change of heart and life, of affections and conduct, and 
a resolute perseverance in well doing.” 


This statement he contrasts with Mr. Whitefield’s language on 
the subject, and then institutes a comparison between the scrip- 
tural and methodistical views of it. He describes the alteration 
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which the gospel required in the dispositions of the unbelieving 
Jews, and of the sinners amongst the Gentiles; and adds, that a 
professing Christian, who is in a similar state, must undergo a 
similar change: but maintains, that to fancy every Christian must 
experience a conversion in order to be in a state of salvation— 
that (as Mr. Wesley teaches) every one who does not remember 
the time when he had need of a change as from darkness to light— 
er that (as Mr. Whitefield asserts) there are, in every congrega-. 
tion, two sorts of persons, converted and unconverted, is a conceit 
contradicting revelation, reason, and experience. 

This dociaian of conversion, as universally necessary to all Chris- 
tians, Mr. Mant represents as a: distinguished and fundamental 
error of the methodistical ¢reed, and! blames those of the clergy 
(whom he again describes as self-called evangelical) who maintain 
it; atthe same time admitting the necessity.of such a change to 
every one who is satisfied with mere nominal Christianity, or with 
any thing short of true Christian holiness both of heart and life ; 
though he considers that, it would be more correct to describe it by 
the appellation of a true repentance, , “ 

He next proceeds to examine the doctrine of instantaneous con- 
version maintained by the Methodists; examines,,. with great. 
judgment, the scriptural instances of sudden conversion, on which 
they lay especial stress, and shows that they do not support the: 
doctrine ; that, except in certain special cases, where a striking 
miracle was wrought, conversivn was produced in a gradual man- 
ner, as amongst the Gentiles at Antioch, : and the Jews at Berea ; 
and that we have no right in these. days, when miracles have 
ceased, to expect that the instantaneous effects 2 pro- 
duced in the first ages should continue. 

He admits that Peovidesco may sometimes interpose in an unu- 
sual manner, but justly remarks, that it is the error of enthusiasm 
io invert God’s proceedings, and mistake that for the rule, which 
is, in reality, the exception. He shows, that though the apostles 
confirmed their doctrine by miracles, they employed sound argu- 
ments to convince the reason; and then draws a contrast, which, 
it may be feared, is too just, between the sobriety and sanctity of 
their preaching and its effects, and that of the methodistical teachers. 

He then draws two inferences: 1. That the comparison between 
the conversion described in the Acts of the Apostles, and those re- 
corded by the Methodists, affords a strong negative argument 
against the latter, on account of their want of similarity. 

Qdly. He maintains, that a positive argument is afforded ; be- 
Vor. I. 42 
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cause neither the rapidity of such conversion, the symptoms by 
which they are accompanied, the dispositions to which they are 
adapted, nor the consequences by which they are followed, are 
agreeable to the ordinary economy of Providence in its dealings 
with mankind. ) 

The sermon closes by a good deseription of the proper mode 
of addressing a congregation on these subjects, 

There appears to us to be much to commend, and little which 
can justly be objeeted to, in the foregoing disceurse, unless it be 
the sentence in which Mr. Mant says, “some of our self-denomi- 
nated evangelical brethren appear toverr in common with our 
more extravagant accusers.” This, as iilicating, and ina manner 
courting hostility, we wish had’ been omitted. 

The eighth diseourse, which is on «Matt. v. 3. and is designed 
to show, that assurance of salvation,’ and unsinning perfection, are 
not the privileges of a true Christian, well deserves the attention 
of those whe held the oppesite sentiment. 

It begins witht some beautiful remarks (remarks strongly indica- 
tive of a sound Christian mind) on the nature of that poverty of 
spirit ineulcated by our Saviour im the text ; and proceeds to show 
how inconsistent the doctrines im question are to it ; elucidating 
this remark by passages from the writings of Mr. Whitefield and 
his followers. = 

Mr. Mant then, after showmg how the deetrine of assurance 
took its rise in both the divisions of methodism, proves from the 
writings of the leaders of that seet, that it is one of their distin- 
euishing tenets, and that they heavily censure those who oppose it. 

He then suggests some considerations, which appear to exhibit. 
it in a very questionable shape. 

1. Itis supposed to be effected as an aceompaniment of the sud- 
den conversion already mentioned, and therefore is an operation 
so sudden and violent, as not to be agreeable to the general order 
of God’s proceedings with mankind. 

2. It frequently bears the mark of enthusiasm stamped on its 
very forehead. 

3. Itis merely an affair of feeling. It isa natural consequence 
that such feeling may prove delusive, as Mr. Whitefield himself 
acknowledges. 

4. It is a convincing proof of its presumptuous nature, that ié 
nourishes lofty conceits of special visitations. 

5. It leads on the one hand to unreasonable presumption, on 
the other to as unreasonable despondency. 
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Lastiy, it is not productive of full and uninterrupted satisfaction 
tv those who are allowed to be really possessed of it. 

Mr. Mant next examines the several passages supposed to es- 
tablish the doctrine, particularly Rom. viii. 16. 2 Cor. xii. 5. 
1 Jolm v. 1O—19. Ibid. iv. 138. Heb. x. 22; and maintains, that 
though these and other passages teach that we may possess @ 
humble hope of Ged’s favour, and the testimony of his Spirit that 
we are his children, we can retain them no longer than while we 
walk in a holy course; that our utmost exertions are necessary 
that we may be kept from falling; and that he only who hae 
trodden in the apestle’s footsteps, and endured to the end, may bé 
allowed to adopt his triumphant exclamation, 2 Tim. iv. 6—8. 

II. He proceeds to show, that uninning perfection is not the 
privilege of a true Christian. 

After quoting the fifteenth article, en vindicating it from misre- 
presentation, he states the doctrine ef perfection as taught by Mr. 
Wesley, and still maiatained by his followers, and examines the 
passages on which they support it, particularly from the Old Tes- 
tament, Ps. cxxx. 8. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. and Deut. xxx. 6—from 
the New, 1 John iii. 8. Ephes. v. 25, 27. Matt. v. 48. and xxii. 
7 ; all which he shows to be misconceived and inapplicable to the 
purpose for which they adduce them. He next points out the evil 
effects of this doctrine, viz. spiritual pride, uncharitableness and 
fanaticism, which, he observes, were acknowledged in some de- 
gree even by the teachers of it. He opposes to it the humble 
language of the prophets and apostles ; the faults recorded even of 
the best characters described in scripture ; and, lastly, the humble 
language of the excellent Hooker on his death-bed, as pathetically 
described by Isaac Walton; closing the discourse with his decla- 
ration, that “the strongest in faith that liveth on the earth, hath 
always need to labour, strive, and pray that his assurance con- 
cerning heavenly and spiritual things may grow, mecrease, and be 
augmented.” 

The ninth and concluding discourse is on the same text with the 
introductory one, namely, 1 Cor. ix, 16. 

The preacher sets out with observing, that he had endeavoured 
to impress his hearers with a sense of the solemnity of the charge 
of not preaching the gospel brought against those whom he de- 
fends, and to state and defend the substance of their teaching on 
the controverted points. He quotes a passage from Bishop Horne, 
foretelling the growth of antinomianism, and accounting for it 
from the neglect of the ancient writers, and the attention paid te 
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modern sectaries. He then proceeds to offer some remarks on the 
general character of the charge in question. 

1. Itis arrogant and presumptuous ; those who make it are un- 
qualified to judge; the doctrines on: which it rests (particularly 
predestination) are so contreverted, that it is not modest to decide 
hastily, nor to condenm the great body of the clergy, as well as 
many eminent characters of former times, such as Chrysostom and 
Jerome, Melancthon, Arminius, and Grotius, Latimer and Cran- 
mer, Jackson and Taylor, Leslie, Beveridge, and Barrow, whlie 
are involved in the censure. Even allowing the calvinistic doc- 
trines to be probably true, it is presumptuous to represent the 
preaching of them as the criterion of ministerial fidelity. Mede 
justly teaches that communion is not to be broken except for fun- 
damentals, and Bishop Andrews blames the perplexing the people 
with such questions. 

2. The charge is accompanied with much misrepresentation, and 
therefore is uncharitable and unjust. The clergy of the Church 
of England consists of several thousands of individuals, with whose 
style of preaching the accusers can be acquainted only on ary 
disputable authority. 

3. The temper with which the charge is brought is of the same 
character. 

4. The charge is vague and undefined. Mr. Mant remarks on 
the variety of sentiments amongst those who bring it, particularly 
between the founders of methodism, and between minor subdivi- 
sions of the same sect. 

5. Mr. Mant, after remarking that the clergy are accused of 
‘‘ abandoning the doctrines of the Reformation, the doctrines of 
the Church of England,” admits that some persons in the earliest 
period of the Reformation did hold the doctrine of perfection which 
was censured in the fifteenth article, also in the Augsburg con- 
fession, and by Latimer ; and quotes Heylin, &c. (Hist. Quinquart) 
io show that the ealvinistic doctrines were disapproved. 

6. Connected with this charge is that of preaching pelagianism 
and popery. As to the former Mr. Mant observes, that the clergy 
have subscribed the article in which it is condemned; as to the 
Jatter, he shows that the papists are as much divided concerning 
predestination as the protestants. 

7. He says, ‘* meeting our accusers on the ground of their own 
characteristic and avowed principles of absolute predestination, we 
may demand what conduct they would wish us to adopt?” and 
maintains, that on those principles, arguments and exhortations 
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are nugatory. He then declares, that the motive with which 
these lectures were undertaken, was “a sincere desire, with the 
blessing of Almighty God, to maintain against gainsayers, the sound 
orthodox doctrines of that gospel which we are accused of cor- 
rupting or forsaking ;” he expresses a hope, that nothing has es- 
caped him unworthy of the assembly addressed, of the station oc- 
cupied by him, or of the cause he has espoused; and closes by 
iwo important practical remarks, which we devoutly wish may be 
engraved on the minds of all who heard, and all who may read 
them. 

1. That the activity of their enemies, and their propensity to 
disparage the clerical character, should stimulate ministers to 
“ take heed to themselves,” by a diligent discharge of their profes- 
sional duties ; since those who cannot judge of controverted topics, 
can judge of external conduct. 

2. That the same consideration should operate as an additional 
caution to “ take heed to their doctrine,” and preach the gospel of 
Christ in its origimal purity and simplicity. 

We will now, with sincere diffidence, offer our sentiments con- 
cerning the charge from which Mr. Mant has endeavoured in these 
lectures to vindicate his brethren. That it has been advanced in 
a very unbecoming manner by a large party of sectaries is but too 
notorious, and certainly when brought against the whole body of 
the clergy, it must at any time have been, as he maintains, pre- 
sumptuous, uncharitable, and unjust. It appears to us, however, 
that there was a period when the conduct and manner of preaching 
of many amongst the clergy afforded but too much foundation for 
it. After the Restoration, such was the abhorrence of puritanisiu 
generally entertained, that every doctrine which had been main- 
tained by its followers was avoided as much as possible. Natural 
religion Was, in consequence, much exalted, and the peculiarities 

of Christianity kept in the shade. It was represented as much 
more necessary to inculcate morality than faith, and the morality 
which was inculeated was much more that of the heathen philoso- 
phers than of the gospel. These remarks might be supported by 
the testimony of Bishop Burnet, and other respectable writers of 
that period, and illustrated by a reference to the great mass of 
printed sermons which have been handed down to us. In those, 
indeed, of Barrow, Tillotson, Beveridge, and some few others, 
we find rich treasures of divinity ; but amongst the remainder, real 
spiritual religion will be found comparatively in few: nay, even 
in later times, it was confessed by Archbishop Secker, that mavy 
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who were once members of the Church had been lost te sectaries. 
in consequence of a style of preaching too little evangelical. The 
late Bishop Horsley, and several eminent modern prelates, have 
made similar confessions, and each of our English universities (if 
we mistake not) has been compelled to appoint a body of select 
preachers, in order to secure to their members the privilege of 
hearing more edifying discourses than those which used to be de- 
livered (in ordinary cases) from their pulpits. There was there- 
fore some appearance of foundation for the complaint, that the 
gospel was not generally preached at the time the Methodists 
arose ; and however great their error, or alarming the progress of 
their schism, we cannot resist the persuasion that they have been 
instruments in the hand of Providence, for awakening amongst the 
clergy of the establishment a spirit of inquiry and a zeal, till 
lately unknown, in contending fer the doctrine once delivered to 
the saints. We join, however, most sincerely with Mr. Mant, in 
blaming them for the contemptuous manner in which they too 
often speak of their brethren, and cannot admit it to be a suffi- 
cient excuse that they have been provoked to this conduct by a 
similar treatment of themselves by others. Abhorrent as we feel 
from all fanaticism, enthusiasm, or presumptuous assurances, we 
lament that sucha work as Bishop Lavington’s (of which he is 
himself said to have expressed strong disapprobation on his death- 
bed, though Mr. Mant often refers to it without any censure on 
the improper spirit it displays) was ever given to the world. 

There are many passages in the discourses before us which, if 
printed separately, would have caused the author to be placed in 
the same class with those whom he appears to condemn ; and we 
think it far from improbable, that he may himself be looked upon 
as a Methodist, or perhaps a Calvinist, by the profane and im- 
moral (if there be any such) amongst his parishioners, We have 
heard the title of Methodist bestowed on the late venerable Bishop 
of London; we have even beard the ominous name applied to the 
present highly respected Dean of Canterbury, and other eminent 
living characters, whem noe well informed reflecting persons 
would consider as obnoxious to it. This, then, is what we depre- 
cate ; we deprecate the continuance of attacks upon a body of labo- 
rious men, many of whom are among the best supports and orna- 
ments of the establishment to which they belong. 

After all, to quarrel about points of divinity which we do not 
understand, would be ridiculous for its absurdity, if it were not 
lamentable in its consequences. There must unavoidably be some 
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things in a dispensation so exalted which can only be imperfectly 
understood, and which, perhaps. could only be imperfectly revealed 
to beings of our limited capacities. The minds of the best men 
may innocently differ, if they differ with charity and modesty, 
concerning those sublime speculations en which they are not bound 
down by the plain declarations of scripture. There are other 
doctrines of a fundamental nature, doctrines so clearly revealed, 
and of such vital importance, that they cannot be too strenuously 
defended within the limits of mutual tenderness, forbearance, and 
respect. Let these be taught with the force and precision they 
deserve, and let them be pressed on to their practical consequen- 
ces; but with respect to those higher mysteries, which we can 
only hope to understand in a nobler state of living, surely every 
man may be permitted to retain his private judgment. 

We hope to live in heaven with many whose opinions, whilst on 
earth, are likely to continue very different from ours: why then 
should we not live with them here in peace and amity ? 

It is the humble, but earnest supplication of him whose hand 
has been thus tremblingly engaged through the pages of this pain- 
ful article, in tracing unhappy disputes among children of the 
same family, that the ministers of the Chureh of England, sensible 
of their real danger, which is from themselves, and minding better 
things than vain altercations, may labour to deprive their adver- 
saries of all pretence for repeating that accusation which Mr. Mant 
has endeavoured to repel, by attending to the exhortation, which 
he gives them in conformity with the charge of the apostle, to 
“take heed unto themselves and to their doctrine.” If the doc- 
trines of the Church of England be the best, as we feel they are, 
let them be the most adorned, and let not that mest fatal of all 
heresies prevail, which teaches that the interests of sound faith 
and doctrine can be promoted by any methods which exclude the 
exercise of that charity which “ thinketh” no evil. How lament- 
able a case it will be, if this tenacity on points unprofitable to sal- 
vation, and of dangerous speculation, should still divide the Church 
against herself, and thus continue to weaken her supports, until her 
only resource will be in her secular privileges, her dignity, her 
antiquity, her opulence, and her erudition! We have better 
hopes: but our hopes are built less upon the security of her esta- 
blishments, or even the orthodoxy of her tenets, than upon the 
excitement of her alarms, her industry, and her circumspection, 
by the daily desertion of her altars, and the gathering cloud that 
frowns upon her battlements. 
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{The following avitcle, as well as the preceding, contains a de- 
fence of that portion of the clergy of the Church of England, 
who are accused of being indifferent or hostile to the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, bu those who siyle themselves evangelica! 
preache: s. | 


From the British Critic. 


Sermons, by the Rev. Jouxn Venn, M. A. Rector of Clapham. 
2 vols. Svo. pp. xxxii. 368 and 410. Rivingions and Hatchard. 
1814. 


4 
‘t HE preface to these volumes contains a sketch of the life of the 
author, with a particular and animated draught of his character 
and virtues, extracted from the sermon preached on the occasion 
of his death. We are perfectly persuaded that Mr. Venn was a 
worthy, well meaning man, sincere and zealous in the discharge 
of his professional duties, and of attainments sufficiently respect- 
able. The discourses before us were not prepared for the press by 
the author ; they were selected from his manuscripts, he himself 
before his death having recommended such a seléction as might 
best suit the sentiments of his friends, who inform us that the 
volumes before us “may be received as a fair exhibition of his 
manner, and sentiments, and doctrine.” Sermons published under 
such circumstances are entitled to a large share of candour, for 
we never can be certain that the author’s selection would have 
been the same, and it is always probable, that in preparing for the 
press, he might have altered not only phrases but sentiments. Our 
general judgment of these discourses is, that they are generally 
unobjectionable in the doctrine taught, and correct in the moral 
practice inculcated. The author is evidently of that class of mi- 
nisters which has absurdly at least, if not injuriously, assumed the 
exclusive and distinctive denomination of evangelical. He is more 
moderate and correct than men of that class in general, of whom 
we chiefly complain, in that they cannot, or wil! ngt perform that 
which they fancy to be their duty, without reflecting on their bre- 
hak who also perform what they know to be theirs, with at 
least equal zeal and sincerity. 

The evangelical ministers have picked up certain notions of 
preaching, which we deem particularly erroneous, and they per- 
tinaciously appeal to their own prejudices as the just and sole cri- 
terion of gospel preaching. ‘They never seem to distinguish be- 
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tween the first period of the apostolic age, between preaching 
among Jews and Heathens, when the scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament were not yet written, or not yet collected, and the very 
different circumstances in which we’are now placed, as members 
of a Church regularly constituted upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the head corner- 
stone. On this foundation, which, on all hands, it is acknowledged 
that our Church has securely laid, we have an important moral 
superstructure to raise, in attending to which we are most erro- 
neously accused of neglecting the foundation on which in effect we 
proceed, and without which it is at once acknowledged that all our 
doings were indeed nothing worth. 

The evangelical ministers in general never get beyond the foun- 
dation, and never dream that there is the slightest difference be- 
tween preaching to unconverted heathens, or persons in the first 
initiation, and those who know and acknowledge the whole system 
of the gospel. Preaching with them is every thing, the sum and 
substance of the gospel, the mode by which it is communicated, 
and the means by which it is upheld. It is not a little remarkable, 
at the same time, that their preaching is almost ‘altogether ele- 
mentary and doctrinal; and that they accuse, even to the extent 
of violence and calumny, such of their brethren as, proceeding on 
the acknowledged basis of gratuitous redemption, give “ all dili- 
gence to add to their faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to 
knowledge temperance ; and to temperance patience ; and to pa- 
tience godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to bro- 
therly kindness charity.” 2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 7. ) 

We mean not to apply these observations in their utmost lati- 
tude to Mr. Venn. He appears to have been not only a good man, 
but to have possessed much more moderation than the generality 
of evangelical preachers. Still we perceive the general symptoms 
of his class, and undefined predilection for doctrinal and elementary 
preaching, and censures, sometimes expressed and frequently im- 
plied, against those who follow not, or are supposed not to follow 
the same rule. In the first volume there are twenty-two sermons. 
The first from 1 Cor. ii. 8. on the Importance and Difficulties of 
the Christian Ministry, was preached at Clapham on the author’s 
induction. Itis a serious, striking, and on the whole an interesting 
discourse. Unhappy is the minister who does not feel the import- 
ance, and who is not aware of the difficulties of his high and sa- 
cred office. We claim the reader’s attention to the following 
passage. 

Vol. I. 43 
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“ Tt has pleased God to ordain, that the preaching of the gospel 
shall be the chief instrument by which the name of Christ shall be 
made known, and his glory celebrated, Does the minister of the 
gospel reo dwell upon the power and grace of Christ, upon the 
dignity of his person, and the merit of his death? These glorious 
subjects will be understuod, Christ will be honoured and obeyed, 
the influence of the Spirit will be sought, God will be worshipped 
through the Mediator, and will receive the fresh tribute of praise 
for his mercy in the work of redemption. It is true, that by the 
reading of the Bible, as well as by preaching, the same knowledge 
may be attained, and the same effects produced: but whatever in- 
fluence private reading may have upon some individuals, the great 
mass of society must necessarily either learn the gospel of Christ 
from preaching, or not know it at all. 

It is remarkable, that although,the word of God was already 
in the hands of the Ethiopian eunuch, the Spirit of God brought 
an apostle from a distant part of Judea, to communicate, through 
his means, the knowledge of Christ; a sufficient proof that it is 
agreeable to the economy of Divine Wisdom to make use of the 
agency of ministers for imparting the blessings of the gospel. - But 
what is man, or the best and ablest of men, that he should be thus 
put in trust, as it were, with the glory of Him who sitteth above 
all, the Lord of heaven and earth? Well may he, to whom this 
solemn charge is entrusted, enter upon it m ‘ weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling? (P. 5.) 


The reference, however, to the Ethiopian eunuch is singularly 
incorrect, and affords one among many proofs of the inaccuracy of 
this school of preachers. Mr. V. says, the eunuch had the word 
of God already in his hands. True, he had at least a party, or it 
may be the whole of the Old Testament, with the perusal of which: 
it appears that he was deeply interested ; but which it also appears 
that he did not understand, and no wonder that he did not, without 
a guide or interpreter. It is singular that Mr. V. did not reflect 
that the well disposed Ethiopian possessed not a single scrap of the 
scriptures of the New Testament, nor the slightest knowledge of 
the gospel. It was to communicate the gospel to him, of which he 
was utterly ignorant, and to admit him to the fellowship of Christ’s 
religion by baptism, that Philip was sent to him by the Spirit, 
which alters the case most materially, and renders Mr. V.’s refer- 
ence absurd as well as incorrect. 

Preaching, as it is understood and practised in ordinary times, 
and among professed Christians, is not the chief instrument by 
which the name of Christ is made known, and his glory celebrated. 
Preaching, properly conducted, is calculated to have a great and 
a salutary effect on the great mass of society; but it is not by 
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preaching alone that they must necessarily learn the gospel of 
Christ, or not know it at all. If this were indeed the only means, 
their knowledge would be wretchedly inaccurate or miserably 
scanty. Few clergymen, very few indeed, preach systematically, 
or go regularly through (in a given time of limited extent) the 
whele course of scripture truths, which is both very various and 
very comprehensive. If they were to do so with as much regula- 
rity as a professor of divinity, the mass of the people would not, 
with the necessary interruption of their weekly avocations, be able 
to follow them. There would besides be innumerable other in- 
terruptions. ‘The same clergyman does not always preach in the 
same church, and the same people cannot always attend him when 
he does. ‘The truth is, that preaching, as it is practised, and as it 
ought to be practised in Christian countries, is addressed and 
adapted to those who acknowledge the general principles, and who 
_ know the general practice of their profession. ‘They require,such 
is the nature of man, to be frequently reminded of the one, and 
to have the other constantly enforced on their attention. What 
Mr. V. predicates of preaching, we would rather refer to cate- 
chising. If we met with an individual forcibly struck with 2 
sermon, and found him very ignorant, or perhaps vicious, we 
would furnish him with the most familiar instruction in the nature 
of Christian principle, and in the obligations of Christian duty ; 
we would exhibit, in the plainest terms, the origin and the nature 
of Christian redemption, the privileges and the conditions of the 
‘baptismal covenant ; and engage, if we could, our ignorant, or 
awakened, or reformed brother, to a steady attendance in the house 
of God, and to a serious participation of the sacred ordinances of 
religion. Our Church has admirably furnished the means of such 
instruction. If we follow her course, and abide by her directions, 
we cannot err either in doctrine or in practice, and her members 
cannot be grossly ox dangerously ignorant, except by their own 
fault. The scriptures are daily read in our assemblies. Our year 
is so parcelled out, as to bring of necessity before us in its course, 
all the great mysteries, all the important duties, and all the glo- 
rious hopes of our profession, in the most interesting order, and 
in the most impressive manner, within that period; while they 
are so effectually, and as it were so artificially involved or com- 
bined in the Liturgy and occasional offices which form our daily 
and our frequent service, that we can never either forget or over- 
look them without the grossest negligence. 

That the preaching of a mere man, however able, however 
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serious, and however sound, should be preferred to arrangements 
so admirable and so complete, and even to ordinances of divine 
institution, and of the must sacred import, is indeed astonishing, 
and would be incredible, did not daily experience prove it. These 
arrangements and ordinances are altogether independent of the 
individual who celebrates them. He is a mere minister, restricted 
to rule, and can claim no merit, and display no talent, except 
faithfulness and regularity, little calculated to excite vanity or ac- 
quire adulation. Preaching is something much more our own. 
We feel, or imagine, that we display talent, taste, learning, or 
eloquence. We feel that we are admired and followed. We see 
multitudes listening with eager attention. We rejoice in our suc- 
cess. We think that our joy is sacred, because we convince our- 
selves that it is the gospel which we preach, and that it is in the 
progress of the gospel that we rejoice. A large portion of this 
satisfaction, however, resolves itself into self-love and adulation. 
That the danger of this is considerable, all men acquainted with 
human nature will acknowledge ; that this danger. is frequently 
realized in the case of our most popular preachers of the evan- 
gelical schoo}, will be at once seen and acknowledged, when we 
reflect how little concern they generally give themselves about 
the stated service and ordinances, and how exclusively they de- 
vote themselves to preaching, and to all those associations which 

admit the exercise of public speaking, and which tend to promote 
personal influence and fame. It is not by preaching alone, nor 
chiefly, that men acquire the knowledge and the practice of their 
Christian profession. ‘To profit by sermons, men must be familiarly 
acquainted with the language, and not only with the elements, but 
with the general system of the gospel. Without this, they cannot 
join in our service. Without this, every sermon should be as 
comprehensive as the Catechism, and much plainer than such a 
summary can possibly be made. Doubtless there are very igno- 
rant, and sometimes very vicious persons in our sacred assemblies. 
It happens, we trust, frequently, that the ignorant are excited to 
attention and inquiry, and the vicious roused to repentance and 
reformation. But surely we are not at liberty to consider and to 
treat the majority of every congregation as grossly ignorant or 
eminently vicious. If we have indeed just grounds to form this 
conciusion, we shall have much to do before our preaching will be 
of essential or general service. Perhaps, insuch circumstances, we 
shall find that the familiar and patient instruction of the young, is 
the best means of influencing the old. It is the only effectual 
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meatis in our circumstances of securing, by the blessing of God, 
a better instructed, and a more virtuous community. It is not in- 
deed the way to fame or influence, and therefore, though so 
strongly enforced by the Church, is it so much neglected by those, 
who, in preaching the gospel, seek for both, : 

The second sermon, from Mark xvi. 15, is on preaching the 
Gospel; a good discourse, witha strong tinge, however, of the 
evangelical system ; upon which we would not, under all circum 
stances, speak harshly, if it were itself not mixed with much cen- 
sure (more severe in inference than in expression) of other preach- 
ers. Take the following reflections on various kinds of preachers, 


“ Some preachers, for instance, have dwelt almost entirely upon 
the evidences in favour of revelation. ‘This is, Snahesiauaht m 
to give a very imperfect view of the gospel ; for, however import- 
ant it may be to establish these evidences in their full force, this 
cannot be considered as constituting the whole, or even the chief 
part of the message of the Christian minister. 

‘< Others have been copious in describing the duties of man, and 
the obligations of morality ; while they have very feebly urged, and 
very sparingly explained, those doctrines which constitute the only 
foundation of Christian practice ; while they have left too much 
out of sight that Saviour by whose blood alone we can be cleansed 
from our iniquities. 

“ Others, sensible of this error, have fallen into an apposite ex- 
treme. On points of doctrine they have sufficiently dwelt ; but of 
Christian practice they have spoken only in general terms, and 
without adequate explanation. 

“Others have failed through want of a pointed application of 
the truths they have delivered. ‘They may have stated the grand 
doctrines of scripture, but not in a way to interest their hearers. 
They have propounded them as speculative points ; as if a cold and | 
heartless knowledge of the truth could be effectual for salvation. 
The animated appeal to the feelings, the close application to the 
conscience, the tender address, as of a father to his children over 
whom he tenderly watches, have been wanting; and thus their 
preaching has been unfruitful. 

‘‘ Another error has been that of not sufficiently filling up the 
outline. It is the business of the preacher to bring general truths 
to bear upon individual cases. It is not the constant repetition of 
the same form, even of sound words, which can be styled a com- 
plete delivery of the truth. The truth must be distributed into 
particulars ; it must be amplified ; it must be variously elucidated ; 
it must be brought home to the consciences of the hearers, to their 
lives, to their several trials, to their peculiar circumstances ; so 
that they may clearly and fully understand it. The preacher of 

the gospel is to be as the ‘householder, who brings things new 
and old out of his treasury: he is ‘ rightly to divide the word of 
God: he is to give each a portien in his season.’ (P. 23.) 
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To these reflections, which are introduced with some references 
to the original corruption of man, and to the merit of human 
righteousness, we have substantially little to object— Man is cor- 
rupt.” On this head there is in our Church no dispute. “ There 
is no absolute merit in human virtue.” On this head we are all 
equally agreed. Why then do we so frequently meet among our 
evangelical brethren with so many dark insinuations, and some- 
times pointed accusations, as if we did differ, when in fact we de 
not? We are frequently accused of pelagianism and semi-pelagi- 
anism, by men who employ these hackneyed phrases, without seem- 
ing to know their import. “A minister should not always dwell 
on the evidences of revelation.” But is the accusation just? As- 
suredly not, in our experience. It seems therefore peevishly, and 
not very pertinently urged. The reflection on those who have 
been copious in describing the duties of man, &c. appears to us 
equally peevish, and not less impertinent. The truth is, that in 
a Christian congregation we are generally entitled to take the 
foundation for granted, and to urge with all our energy the pro- 
gress of the superstructure. There is no just reason to complain 
of any preacher, because he does not point out in every sermon the 
nature and extent of original sin, On the fact of the fall, redemp- 
tion rests as its basis; it is utterly unintelligible without it. But 
we are redeemed—gratuitously redeemed. The chief business of 
preaching among us, therefore, is to point out and enforce the 
means by which we may secure this gratuitous gift, which we did 
not and could not merit. This may be stigmatized as mere moral 
preaching ; but the stigma is unjust and calumnious. We are 
Christians. We have duties to perform, partly positive and partly 
moral. It is right that these duties be enforced. ‘They rest on 
the acknowledged basis of the gospel; they derive all their life 
and efficiency from thence. The morality of mere science, the code 
of duties which we derive from the natural relations of man and 
of society, are very imperfect, and have been very various in va- 
rious ages and countries. But the morality of the gospel is per- 
fect; the source and the sanction are divine. The morality of 
the gospel forms an indispensable condition of Christian salvation, 
and in a certain restricted sense, directly sanctioned by scripture, 
it is meritorious. We like not this fastidious censure of moral 
preaching ; it looks not well, and is not salutary. ‘The opposite 
extreme Mr. V. glosses over very slightly, though he could not 
but know that a large portion of his evangelical brethren, by 
dwelling exclusively on doctrine, on the original corruption of our 
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nature, and on free grace, have done much and irreparable injury 
to the souls of men. Men are originally corrupt, and actually 
prone to evil; they are therefore very ready to yield, without 
reflection, to that doctrine, which, under the gloss of corruption, 
they easily conclude to be irresistible and of free grace, which 
they equally interpret in its utmost latitude, leaves them at liberty 
to do as they list, and yet conclude themselves in the number of 
the elect. 

On the other reflections quoted, we will only remark, that all 
sermons ought to be general, that the appeal may be fervent and 
the application animated ; but still they must be general, or they 
will degenerate into personality, or they will be suspected of it, 
and in either case they will not reform, but disgust. We must 
trust to the general influence of Providence for the effect of our 
public labours, and when that influence is made known to us, then 
may we properly, by private and particular admonition, do our 
utmost to apply the remedy, and complete the cure. To this im- 
portant duty, perhaps the most important, difficult, and delicate 
of the Christian ministry, we should be much more frequently 
called, did we explain more copiously, and enforce more fervently 
than we generally do, the nature, importance and obligation of 
the Christian sacraments, the ordinary means of grace, and the 
sacred seals of the Christian covenant. But preaching, mere 
preaching, is the great idol of the day, by which men are amused 
and rendered their own prophets, and their own priests, without a 
settled attachment to any Church, or to any system of worship, 
and with no practical reverence for those sacred seals, which were 
instituted of God, as the ordinary means of grace, and which are 
at the same time guardians, as it were, of the fundamental truths 
of the gospel. 

The third sermon, from Exodus xxxiii. 18. is on the Glory of 
God; a good practical discourse on the natural and moral attri- 
butes of God. The fourth, from James ii. 24. is on Good Works, 
in which we find, on the whole, a plain and fair illustration of 
the apparent difference and positive agreement between St. James 
and St.Paul. Take the conclusion as a creditable specimen of 
the author’s style and doctrine. 


“ Whatever be the difficulties discovered in this passage, one 
truth it most obviously teaches,—that faith, to be genuine, must 
produce good works. It must be a principle from which they 
spring, as the effect from its proper cause. * ae then, we should 
surely be led to inquire into the influence which our principles 
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have upon our conduct, What effects do they produce in us ? 
Wherein are we more excellent than others who have no faith ? 
What is the benefit of barren and speculative opinions? They 
may be just in themselves ; but so is the faith of devils; that faith 
which serves only to plunge them in deeper perdition. Nor is 
this admonition of small importance. Many are more solicitous 
to form their creed than to purify the heart. As if the essence of 
religion consisted in correct opinions; as if their salvation were 
suspended exclusively upon a barren belief; they rest there. For 
this purpose they read, they listen to the minister of the gospel, 
they inquire with eager curiosity into the various sects of religion ; 
as if some tenet were thus to be discovered, the reception of which 
would operate as a charm, and at once recommend them to God. 
Far, indeed, is this from the true genius of Christianity. True 
faith is the cordial reception of the gospel of Christ. Itis inhe- 
rent in the very nature of the gospel, that whosoever really be- 
lieves it, will do what is right in the sight of God. The various 
objects of a Christian’s faith will each excite its correspondirg vir- 
tues. Belief in the holiness of God will create a devout fear. A 
belief in the love of Christ will produce a reciprocal love to him. © 
The reception of the Son of God as our Saviour, will lead us to 
keep his commandments ; and faith in his atonement will not only 
fill our souls with peace, but will lead us to adorn the gospel, and 
to exalt that Saviour who is the source of all our hope and joy. 
Such is the power of faith as a principle of action. It moulds us 
into a state of conformity with the whole will of God. It works 
by love: it purifies the heart: it teaches us to live to Him who 
died for us; to ‘ glorify Christ with our bodies and souls, which 
are his.” (P. 62.) 


The fifth sermon, from Ephesians iii. 14—19. is on the Prayer 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians ; a very general but fervent exhorta- 
tion to the love of Christ, who first loved us, and whose love for 
us passeth knowledge. The sixth sermon, from Rev. vii. 9—17. 
is on the State of the Saints ubove, contrasted with their former 
Condition below. ‘There is much animation, and considerable in- 
terest in this discourse. We extract the following passage, be- 
cause we have a remark or two to make upon it. 


“The multitude assembled there [in heaven] is described as 
composed of ‘ all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.’ 

ere, again, we must beware of forming our judgment from the 
feelings and views of this fallen world. ‘There, it will be no cause _ 
of jealousy, or rivalry, or hatred, that one person received his 
birth on this, and another on that, side of a river orsea. A man 
will not despise his brother on account of the different shade of his 
complexion : he will not seek his destruction because he spoke in 
another language, or renounce communion with him because he 
praised the same God, with the same spirit of piety, in a house of 
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% different form. All these petty distinctions will have either 
ceased to exist, or will be completely annihilated in the general 
spirit of love which will then animate every mind. Qne pursuit 
will occupy every heart; each will strive only to glorify God. 
There will either be no distinctions, or the distinctions be like the 
beautiful variety we see in the works of God—like flowers enriched 
with different colours to delight the eye, or with various perfumes 
to gratify the smell. Why should distinctions offend, or variety 
disgust? It is the dark and selfish pride of the heart which con- 
siders itself as the only standard of right and excellence, and there- 
fore despises or hates every deviation from itself. Let the pride 
be removed, and the distinction would become a pleasing variety; 
instead of a source of hatred. 

“Alas, alas! what petty differences, engendered by pride, and 
nursed by the worst passions of the human breast, here separate, 
with unchristian hatred, those who are brethren, the children of 
the same God, the members of the same Church, taught by the 
same book, , partakers of the same hope, redeemed by ‘the same 
Saviour, influenced by the same Spirit, travelling along the same 
road towards the same blessed country! Oh, Religion | ! our best, 
our dearest, holiest guide! is thy sacred name to be prostituted ; 
is thy divine aim to be perverted, to sanction discord, to justify 
hatred, and to consecrate bigotry? No! Religion acknowledges 
nothing as her own work, but union and peace. In heaven, her 
throne, no odious denominations will parcel out the regenerated 
Church, no frivolous distinctions be suffered to break the unity of 
the members of Christ; but people of every nation, and kindred, 
and tribe, and tongue, will unite in one worship, will be animated 
with one spirit, will be actuated by one principle—and that, the 
principle of pure and universal love.” (P. 88.) 


We would remark, in the first place, that no men commit more 
fatal breaches of charity than our evangelical brethren, who are 
at the same time the first and the loudest in their complaints against 
them. They are constantly vilifying, either openly or by infer- 
ence, the other clergy of the Church, because they do not preach 
as they do. They exhibit them as enemies of religion, because 
they do not join this society or the other—because they do not act. 
in this manner or in that, which they choose to consider as essen- 
tial. Having made this breach in their own body, they prefer the 
society of Dissenters, whose doctrine and system of preaching re- 
semble their own, and they represent their brethren, who dislike 
such heterogeneous associations, as absolute bigots; as totally de- 
void of charity ; and as enemies to that liberal spirit which they 
choose to admire and inculcate. We would remark, in the second 
place, that an exclusive adherence to the Church te which we be- 
long, is perfectly consistent with the truest charity ; that an oppo- 
Vor. I. 44 
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site conduct undermines the just influence of the Cliureh, getie- 
rates indifference m Churchmen, and presumption in Dissenters, 
and promotes a sectarian and uncharitable spirit. What the 
Church is we know ; what the Dissenters are we know not, for 
their principles are never permanent for half a century. We are 
bound to maintain the doctrine, discipline and worship of the 
Church, as exclusively good, and always obligatory. If the doc- 
trine of any class of Dissenters be sound, we must certainly con- 
clude that their worship, compared with ours, is deficient, while 
their discipline is an absolute nullity, equally devoid of spiritual 
and of temporal authority. If we should even hesitate in coming 
to these conclusions, (which, however, are the positive conclu- 
sions of the Church) at least it is certain, that all our habits are 
formed, or ought to be formed, on an exclusive attachment to our 
own system, and therefore the worship of the conventicle ean never 
be suited to the Churchman. It is a system with which he is un- 
acquainted, and he must give up, repeatedly and of design, that 
which to a Churchman is essential, before he can acquire the 
habits which are requisite in another system. 

Well, is not this for which we are now contending, the very 
essence of bigotry? Does it net mark the grossest want of charity ? 
We say no. We maintain, that we are no bigets. We will 
yield in genuine charity to none. We judge not the Dissenters ; 
we would not abridge their liberty of worship and opinion, if we 
hed it in our power. [tis rather hard too, that we should be ac- 
cuséd of bigotry and want of charity, merely because we prefer 
(from motives of conscience, and what we conceive to be a regard 
to truth) our own system to theirs, while they are left at liberty 
(and without any such reproach) to prefer their own to ours. 
Such a preference on their part, implies a strong censure on our 
system, either in whole, or some of its details. For such censure, 
whether implied or expressed in temperate controversy, we shall 
never blame them. We respect serious Dissenters, well aware of 
the vast variety of human opinion ; we feel for them the most sin- 
cere and disinterested charity ; we hope and trust, that, though 
walking in different roads, we shall meet at last in happiness, and 
unity, and glory ; we feel no personal resentment, no pique, no 
prejudice against them. But our system, is the system of-our de- 
liberate choice. This choice to us is truth, as theirs is to them. 
It is unfortunate that we should be so dissected into schisms and 
parties ; such is our condition, however, and we cannot help it. 
They will not come over to us. We are on this account neither 
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amery nor surprised, We are sincerely sorry, but perfectly cha- 
ritable. But we shall not mend the matter by going over to them, 
either wholly or occasionally. Even by the latter, we shall es- 
sentially weaken our own cause. We shall thereby also greatly 
lessen the influence, and endanger the permanence of true religion 
among us; while, instead of promoting charity, we shall increase 
dissension. We have met with much indifference, much levity, 
and much animosity among the men who affect to despise all ex- 
clusive attachment to one system, society, or church ; but genuine 
charity, which we consider to be the indispensable duty of every 
Christian, have we never found in him who halts between two. 
opinions, or is equally indifferent to all. No, never; when we 
have been able to assist our judgment by the fair induction of facts. 
We cannot afford to continue either our extracts or our remarks ; 
we shall therefore add a bare list of the remaining subjects of these 
volumes. ;, 

The seventh sermon, from 1 Tim. iii. 14—16, is on the great 
Mystery of Godliness—God manifest in the flesh. ‘The eighth, 
from Matt. xxviii. 19. On the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
ninth, from John viii. 56. How Abraham saw the day of Christ, 
and in what way the types in the Old Testament referred to Christ. 
The tenth, from Luke x. 23. On the difference between the Pairi- 
archal, Jewish and Christian dispensations. ‘The eleventh, from 
i John i. 8. On the communion of Saints. This is a pious and 
interesting discourse; on which, however, we were strongly 
tempted to make some remarks, but we have not room to indulge 
our propensity. The twelfth, from Heb. xii. 22. On Communion 
with the Angelis. The thirteenth, 1 John iii. 3. On the effect of 
seeing God ashe is. The fourteenth, from John v. 44. Undue 
regard to reputation, a source of unbelief. A very valuable dis- 
course. ‘The fifteenth, from Rom. i. 21. On the causes of un- 
thankfulness. The sixteenth, from Matt. xiii. 28—30. On the 
tares ang the wheat. Substantially a good discourse, with some 
ground for animadversion, had we room for it. The seventeenth, 
from 1 Kings xiii. 21. On indecision in religion. The eighteenth, 
from 2 Sam. xii. 7. The fall and punishment of David illustrated. 
Sufficiently plain and practical. The nineteenth, from James iii. 5. 
On the gradual progress of evil. The twentieth, from Psalm 
Ixxxix. 47. On the nature and value of hur anlife. The twenty- 
first, from Heb. xi. 13. On the Christian’s state of pilgrimage on 
earth. ‘The twenty-second, from 2 Chron. xx. 3. On fasting. 
A good practical discourse on a much misunderstood and neglected 
duty, 
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In the second volume, there are twenty-three sermons. ‘Lhe 

first from Psalm viii. 4. On the goodness and condescension of 
God to man. The second, from Gen. xxvii. 35. On Jacob and 
Esau. The third, from Philipp. ii. 12, 13. On divine grace and 
human agency. A very fair discourse on a subject which has been 
rendered difficult by idle controversy, and ignorant presumption. 
The fourth, from Rev, xxi. 3—5. On the happiness of Heaven. 
‘The fifth, from Matt. xi. 7—15. On the office and preaching of 
John the Baptist. The sixth, from James iv. 14. On the nature 
and end of life. The seventh, from Matt. v. 20. On the righte- 
ousness Of the Scribes and Pharisees. Good and practical. The 
eighth, from Heb. xii. 22—24. On the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations. The ninth, from John xiv. 6. On the way of ac- 
ceptance with God. The tenth, from Gen. xlix.4. On instability 
in religion. ‘The eleventh, from 1 John ii. 4. The knowledge 
of sin necessary to repentance. ‘The twelfth, from John v. 40. 
The reasons why men:do not come to Christ. The thirteenth, 
from 2 Peter iii. 12. On the proper effects of the hope of Heaven. 
The fourteenth, from 1-Tim. iv. 8. Godliness profitable to all 
things. The fifteenth, from Col. i. 12. Wherein consists meet- 
ness for Heaven. ‘The sixteenth, from Gal. v.16. Walking in 
the spirit, the preservative from the lusts of the flesh. The seven- 
teenth, from Gen. xxxix. 9. Regard to God the great preserva- 
tive from sin. Theeighteenth, from Luke iv. 18, 19. The worl: 
of Christ. The nineteenth, from 1 Cor. x. 31. Duty of glori- 
fying God. ‘The twentieth, from Isa. liii.. 3—6. Proofs and 
reasons of the sufferings of the Son of God. The twenty-first, 
from Isa. xxvi. 3. On the peace arising from trust in God. ‘The 
twenty-second, from Luke xiv.27. On bearing the Cross and 
following Christ. The twenty-third, from 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. 
How to use the world so as not to abuse ti. 

In dismissing these volumes from our consideration, we very 
sincerely wish them their due proportion of success. We are 
‘strongly convinced of the worth of the author. These sermons, 
we doubt not, were heard, and, we are persuaded, they may now 
be read with pleasure and profit, We have remarked a decided 
leaning to that party which claims the distinction of evangelical, 
to which, in the present instance, we have the less objection, as 
the doctrine is more than ordinarily moderated by a respect for 
practice. Some evil, however, seems inseparable from the sys- 
tem. It enhances much beyond the truth, what is, after all, mere 
human preaching. It excites unjust suspicion, and sanctions un- 
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just reproach against those who, from the most serious principle, 
reject the Shibboleth Evangelism of the day, while they yet preach 
the gospel with the most perfect sincerity. It has occasioned, and 
it contmues, the grossest schisms, and the most painful breaches 
of unity ; a contempt of Church discipline, and a neglect of Church 
ordinances. Neither pray I for these alone, (said the Redeemer 
in the awful anticipation of his final sacrifice) but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word; that they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art inme, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent_ 
me. St. John xvii. 20, 21. The word of these first messengers 
is the word of God. It is embodied for our use ; and the Church, 
1 Tim. iii. 15, which is the pillar and ground of the truth, has 
thrown it into a practical form, for our daily instruction. It is 
no slight error to despise or renounce her arrangements for the 
mere casual efforts of individuals, even when these efforts are 
most correét. It has a strong tendency to affect and to invalidate, 
among careless men, one essential ground of the evidence on 
which the world is required to believe the merciful mission of the 
Son of God. wae? 

In these volumes there are forty-five sermons; of most of these 
we think well on the whole. They afford a fair and respectable 
specimen of what their author did and was able to do. . But 
amidst much repetition, and a strong effort to bring some promi- 
nent features of the gospel constantly forward, much, very much 
is wanting to fill up the system, to make the doctrine complete 
and the practice plain. We complain not of this; it is what will 
occur in all similar selections. But the circumstance shows how 
very vain is their opinion who rely on sermons as the sole source 
of religious instruction, and how much they are to blame, who, 
because they do not find in the occasional or published sermons of 
others, the particular subjects in which they delight, rashly con- 
clude that their authors preach not the gospel. There is a suffi- 
cient field in this subject, immense in its extent and in its interest, 
for every variety of view and of talent, and we are bound to believe 
that the ground-work is always respected, unless we have positive 
proof to the contrary. The doctrine in all its parts is essential ; 
but the practice, both positive and moral, is equally obligatory. 
Both are effectually enforced and inculcated in our Church; and 
if we respect, as we are required, her arrangements, we cannot 
detach the one from the other; though, if we despise them, such 
a separation is neither unlikely nor uncommon. 
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From the British Critic. 


A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Paluce, on Sunday, 
the 24th of March, 1816, at the Consecration of the Hon. and 
hight Rev. Edward Legge, LL. D. Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
By the Rev. Cuartes Parr Burney, M. A. PF. R. S. Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. the Lord Crewe. Published by command of 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 4to. pp. 32, 
Payne and foss. 1816. } 


As to Visitation Sermons, we are much indebted for the most 
sound and able exhortations to the performance of the clerical 
duty, so to Consecration Sermons we are obliged for a perpetual 
recurrence to the first principles of the order, the discipline, and 
the polity of the Church. It is well that in these times such im- 
portant subjects should be discussed with ability, and insisted upon 
with power; it is well that the people of this nation should be per- 
petually reminded, that the Church to which they belong, is 
founded on the Apostles and Martyrs, Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone. 

Among the exceljent discourses which we have seen upon these 
points, the Sermon before us is entitled to a considerable rank; 
it is an impressive and energetic composition. Mr. Burney takes 
as his text, 2 Cor. iii. 5. Our sufficiency is of God. He first 
investigates the nature and the purposes of that sufficiency which 
the Apostles claimed ; he shows how, in a modified degree, it was 
imparted to others ; and he proves the necessity and the appoint- 
ment of a settled succession of ministers. As the latter of these 
points is extremely well treated by our author, we shall extract 
the passage at length. 


“ The glorification of God, andthe salvation of mankind, were 
the purposes for which this marvellous interposition of Heaven 
had been manifested : purposes, at once the grandest which could 
occupy the huinan mind, and, in their majesty and mercy, pre- 
eminently worthy of their divine original. The establishment of 
a Christian Church, so exultingly foreteld by the long line of Pro- 
phets, who successively enlightened God’s ancient people, was 
equally subordinate to both those momentous objects. ‘The agency, 
of secondary causes has constantly been the channel by which tlie 
Creator has dealed with his creatures: this instrumentality is a 
prime ro ge in his moral government; and, ra ee: by the 
sacerdotal office, brief, it may well be feared, wou be the exist- 


ence of any religion. A fixed succession in the priesthood, there- 
fore, is not merely necessary to the very intention, as well as du- 
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rability of a Church; but conformable, moreover, to the practice 
and directions which we discover in the inspired writings. 

“ The Israelites are there styled a ‘ Kingdom of Priests,’ and 
their history, is the history of the true religion. Their scriptures 
particularize the means which were devised, in conjunction witlt 
a standing ministry, to keep the nation from idolatry, and their 
service from corruption. Christians also, now ‘ the people of God,’ 
are likewise denominated ‘a chosen generation, and an ‘holy 
priesthood ;? and the scriptures, which they acknowledge as their 
proper rule, bear a decisive evidence to the appointment of a stated 
ministry among them, for the preservation of their faith, and the 
maintenance of their worship. . 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, for he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel,’ are the prophetic words of Isaiah, so point- 
edly applied by our Saviour to himself in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth. Here then, God, the Father, sends the Son; sends him, 
who is described to be the ‘ Apostle and High Priest of our Pro- 
fession,’ and, in the same manner, and on the same errand, as we 
know from his own declaration, he sent his apostles. ‘As my 
Father sent me, even so send I you; receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ 
In no other way Paul and Barnabas were afterwards fitted for their 
ministry ; and, by virtue of the same spirit, and for the same great. 
end, their disciples, and other holy men, were-commissioned to 
send ministers in regular continuation. ‘Titus, for example, was 
‘ appointed’ to ‘ ordain elders in every city’ within his own imme- 
diate charge: and Timothy likewise, intimately acquainted with 
the life and doctrine of that eminent apostle, whose ‘ own son’ he 
was ‘ in the faith,’ is even yet more explicitly exhorted to ‘ commit’ 


this knowledge ‘to faithful men, who should be able to teach 
others also.” 


Tradition, doubtless, was the principal, if not the sole method, 
by which, throughout antiquity, knowledge and religion were 
either imparted or preserved. With respect to the Apostles, wo 
may believe that many sayings and actions of their Master, which 
have not been recorded for our use, assisted them in the work of 
conversion, and descended to the children of those whom they 
had first turned to the faith. Instruction, however, was not their 
only duty ; their commission implied authority, and, as has been 
justly remarked, “ authority and obedience are reciprocal terms.” 
This authority, consequently, they exerted in its fullest plenitude, 
and their summary mode of punishment banishes all uncertainty 
regarding the extent of their powers. Besides, this commission 
was not to be confined to themselves ; for how, otherwise, during 
the life of man, could its extensive province have been filled? 
Neither was it designed to perish with their persons, for how then 
could its ultimate advantages have ever heen secured? The first 
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ministers would gradually quit the world, but the office, which 
they held, was not to expire with its original possessors: the com- 
mission was not void, at least, until it had been so pronounced ; 
and scripture contains no record of any such abolition. Just too, 
as in secular government, the “lordship,” which sovereigns “ exer- 
eise,” or the deference, which they exact, does not so much at- 
tach to the person, asto the rank and station which he occupies ; 
so the efficacy of the spiritual administration, vested in the apos- 
tles, did not depend on their individual excellencies or attain- 
ments: however valuable their qualities might have been in them- 
selves ; however edifying as ensamples, or corroborative as aids, 
the validity of each official act arose solely from their office, which 
again drew its sanction from the supreme Head. : 


“ Ordination, then, originating in Christ, with succession, au- 
thorized by him, commencing with the apostles, and maintained 
without intermission in their representatives, is the outward sign, 
by which the Christian priesthood was at first constituted, by which 
it at present subsists, and by which it is designed to endure “ unto 
the end.” The reasons for the perpetuity of this appointment have 
been amply detailed, and no single historical fact 1s supported by 
more accumulated evidence, than the unbroken succession in the 
ministry, from the apostolic times. We know from early ecclesi- 
astical writers, that every particular church, existing in their day, 
traced back the series of their spiritual governors to the apostles 
themselves, and that the ordinances, instituted in the beginning, 
continued by descent in undiminished force. The parent church 
at Jerusalem furnished the model for other churches : ‘similar rites 
were practised, and the same faith held; the same doctrines were 
preached, and the same Lord worshipped ; and thus were all be- 
lievers built upon one rock, and all reputed members of one 
church. The sacerdotal office passed, by uninterrupted transmis- 
sion, from those whom Christ had himself called to be the stew- 
ards of his household; nor did the controversies, on doctrinal or 
practical subjects among the Christians of those days, affect either 
the jurisdiction, inherent in the priesthood, or the commission, 
from which it primarily took its rise. The government of the 
Church, in its general outline and essential character, remained 
uniform and undisturbed. Miraculous power and supernatural 
endowments, indeed, were gradually withdrawn ; either because 
their continuance might destroy their effect ; or because their ne- 
cessity had abated, and the object, for which they were at first” 
given, had been accomplished. Still, such a measure of grace 
was afforded, as might sustain that Catholic Church of Christ, 
which had been incorporated for the admission of all, whom he 
had, ‘ by his blood, redeemed to God out of every kindred, ‘and 
tongue, and people, and nation.’ 

“ Those changes in discipline and administration alone have 
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Seen adopted, which were natural to the revolutions of society, or 
were modifications, mseparable from an establishment thus des- 
tined for universal reception. The favoured witnesses of their 
Lord’s life and resurrection, in addition to the high privilege 
which they enjoyed in associating with the Son of God, possessed 
likewise that perfect and unerring testimony, which only personal 
acquaintance can supply ; yet each generation ef teachers, true to 
their sacred charge, faithfully delivered to others the knowledge 
traditionally committed to themselves. ‘Qualifications and powers, 
identically, or in all respects the same as those bestowed on the 
apostles, never were the portion of any other pastors; yet the 
prerogatives of ordination and general superintendence, the vali-. 
dity and consequent grace annexed to the outward and sacra- 
mental functions of the priestly office and the vicarious authority, 
by which they admitted and retained, blessed and censured their 
flocks, were, in their operation, effectual.and unimpaired. Pro- 
phesies might fail, tongues might cease, but the Church was te 
abide for ever; stablished on those immovable and everlasting 
foundations, en which alone could securely rest the ‘means of 
grace and the hopes of glory.” (DP. 13.) 


On the imposition of hands, by which both the episcopal and the 
sacerdotal office is conferred, our author thus justly.remarks : 


“ Outward and symbolical signs, indicative of spiritual virtue, 
characterize every act of Christian ministration, and, on this day, 
the attendant Bishops, themselves ‘ partakers of the heavenly call- 
ing, cemmunicate the distinctive functions of their order by impo- 
sition of hands. This is the significant rite of blessing, consecrat- 
mg, and ordaining, natural, perhaps, in itself, and sanctioned by 
ancient and reverential usage: thus were patriarchal benedictions 
given ; thus were miraculous healings effected ; thus did Joshua, 
when constituted as the successor of Moses, receive at his hands the 
spirit of wisdom ; and thus, afterwards, by the divine appointment, 
were the ministers of Christ ordained, and the apostolate itself 
conferred. In our Church, built jointly on scripture and on an- 
tiquity, this rite, sacred and authoritative, is reserved to the su- 
perior order of her priesthood; and practised, when, in their 
episcopal capacity, they confirm or ordain; and particularly, 
when, in the solemnity for perpetuating the apostolical succession, 
they perform the holy office of consecration.” {P. 29.) 


Mr. Burney has given us a copious list of references to the most 
celebrated authors, should the reader be inclined to investigate the 
subject beyond the limits of a single sermon. We could wish that 
the books to which he refers, were read with more general atten- 
tion, as they are peculiarly calculated to meet the rising errors of 
the day. 


Vol. J. 4) 
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From the British Review, and London Critical Journag. 
Thury on the Catacombs of Paris. 


Description des Catacombes de Paris, préicédée dun précis His- 
torique sur les Catacombes de tous les Peuples de Vancien et dw 
nouveau Continent. Par L. Héricart de Thury, Maitre des 
Requétes, Ingénieur en Chef au Corps Royal des Mines, In- _ 
specteur-Général des Travaux souterrains du Departement de 
la Seine. 8vo. Paris et Londres, 1814. 


Tue catacombs of Paris are, probably, the largest subterranean 
sepulchres in the world, far surpassing in extent those of ancient 
Thebes, of Rome, Naples, and Malta. These excavations were 
originally quarries, whence stone was dug, for many centuries, 
for constructing the edifices of Paris, and were at first made as 
chance, or perhaps the facility of working them, directed. These 
quarries being, in the course of time, exhausted, and the entran- 
ces to them having fallen in, or being filled up, their existence 
was for a long time totally forgotten, until several fatal accidents 
happened in the year 1774, when the attention of the French go- 
vernment was directed to them, and the extent of the very immi- 
nent danger which menaced Paris became known, together with 
the necessity of taking the most prompt and effectual measures for 
averting it. Orders were issued for a general mspection of the 
excavations, of which plans were also taken, towards the close of 
1776: the vague reports, which had been in circulation, were now 
converted into certainty, and the fact was proved, that the churches, 
palaces, and most of the public roads belonging to the southern 
quarters of the French metropolis, were on the point of being 
precipitated into immense gulfs, The danger was the more formi- 
dable, as it presented itself in every point at once, so that all re- 
quired immediate and simultaneous attention ; and unfortunately 
there were no data by which to regulate the measures necessary 
to be adopted, in order to remedy so tremendous an evil, or even 
to arrest its progress. A report having been transmitted to the 


©ouncil of State relative to the real condition of the excavations, a . - 


special committee of inspection was appointed, which has subsisted 
to the presenttime. This committee having taken cognizance not 
only of the ancient exhausted quarries, but also of all the other. 
quarries of limestone, sand, gypsum, and other subterraneous 
works in the environs of Paris, first directed its attentio to he 
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frevention of immediate danger; and, by a seriés of long-con- 
tinued labours, which it is not necessary here to enumerate, have 
so admirably disposed the solid works in these excavations, that 
each subterranean street corresponds with the street above, and 
the numbers of the houses under ground also correspond with those 
on the surface of the earth: hence, if the ground should sink in 
any part of Paris, a suitable remedy may instantly be applied. 

These excavations reach beneath the extensive plain of the 
Fauxbourg of St. Germain, forming nearly the whole of the 
southern half of Paris, and under a small part of the department 
of the Seine, in the northern division. From his official situation, 
as Inspector-General of the quarries and subterraneous works of 
Paris, M. Héricart de Thury possesses every requisite advantage 
to qualify him for describing, with correctness, these vast deposito- 
ries of the dead, which have hitherto been imperfectly known and 
inaccurately delineated. To the traveller, therefore, who may 
visit the Catacombs of Paris, he has certainly rendered an im- 
portant service by publishing the volume, of which we are now to 
present an account to our readers. 

M. de Thury divides his work into four parts, the first of which 
offers a compendious notice of the catacombs of the ancients: in 
the second, the physical structure of the catacombs of Paris is in 
vestigated, and an account is given of the working of the ancient 
quarries, together with the circumstances (already adverted to) 
that led to the appointment of commissioners for the general in- 
spection of quarries and subterraneous works. ‘The third part is 
appropriated to a description and itinerary of the Catacombs of 
Paris, and of the monuments and inscriptions which they contain, 
and also to a narrative of some recent historical particulars con- 
nected with them. The last portion of M. de Thury’s book, which 
is somewhat quaintly entitled Opinion du Siécle, consists of de- 
tached verses, thoughts, and inscriptions, extracted from the re- 
gister of the catacombs, which is usually presented to visitors for 
the purpose of recording their sentiments, and also of some ex- 
tracts from the French journals, together with a cursory review 
of a few publications, in which the catacombs are mentioned. 

Omitting the account of the ancient catacombs, of which, how- 
ever interesting in itself, we could give little besides a catalogue of 
places, we shall briefly trace the history of the subterraneous sez 
pulchres of Paris; and shall proceed to conduct our readers 
through them in the character or quality of guides. 

The cemeteries of Paris were originally without the walls of the 
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city ; but, as its boundaries were gradually extended, they became 
surrounded by buildings. Ofthese the cemetery belonging to the 
church of the Innocents was the most capacious, as well as most 
distinguished: for more than seven centuries it had served as a re- 
ceptacle for the dead, for upwards of twenty parishes > the number 
of corpses interred in it had been annually mereasing, each year 
averaging about three thousand ; and in the course of thirty years 
previous to its suppression, wpwards of ninety thousand persons had 
been buried there. Most of these were deposited in common pits, 
from five to six metres (about eighteen or twenty feet) m depth, 
in which it was the practice to suffer the dead to aceumulate to the 
number of twelve or fifteen hundred ; the ameunt of separate in- 
terments being annually not more than one hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred at most. Such a vast assemblage of dead bodies, 
covered with little more than a foot of earth, could not but prove 
highly injurious to the health of those who resided in its immediate 
vicinity. So early as the year 1554, the suppression of this ce- 
metery had been ineffectually demanded: in 1725, 1734, and 
1737, the inhabitants of the neighbourmg quarters presented 
strong addresses on the subject to the parhament of Paris, who 
commissioned MM. Hunault, Lemery, and Geoffroy to attend to 
it; but these gentlemen in vain suggested measures for remedy- 
ing the evil complained of. In the years 1746 and 1755, com- 
plaints were renewed with as little success as the preceding: at 
length, in 1780, the inhabitants in general, being greatly alarmed 
by accidents which had happened in the cellars of the Rue de la 
Lingerie, in consequence of the vicinity of a common pit that had 
been opened towards the close of 1779, and which was destined 
for the reception of upwards of two thousand bodies, addressed a 
memorial to the Lieutenant-General of the Police ; in which they 
showed the injury the public health must sustain from the prox- 
imity of such a focus of corruption, the number of bodies interred 
in which, to adopt their own expressions, “ exceeded all measure 
and all calculation, and had raised the soil upwards of eight feet 
above the neighbouring streeis and houses.” This application was 
seconded by an elaborate, historical, and physical Memoir, by 
M. Cadet de Vaux, Inspector-General of the Objects of Health, 
by whom it was read to the Royal Academy of Sciences; and on  ” 
the 9th of November, 1785, the Council of State issued an ordi- 
nance, directing that the site of the cemetery of the Innocents 
should be converted into a public square, proper for establishing a 
niarket thereon, after the requisite canonical forms were complied 
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with. At the request of the Lieutenant-General of the Police,* the 
Royal Society of Medicine appointed several gentlemen, eminent 
for their medical and chemical knowledge, commissioners for car- 
rying this design into execution. 

Immediately on the issuing of this ordinance, M. Guillaumot, 
Inspector-General of Quarries, was commanded to select and pre- 
pare a suitable spot for the reception of the bones of the great 
charnel-house of the Innocents; who, having recommended the 
ancient quarries situated beneath the plain of Mount Souris as 
most eligible, from their vicinity to the city, directed the requisite _ 
works to be executed for rendering the quarries secure: and’on 
the 7th of April, 1786, the catacombs of Paris were solemnly 
consecrated by the grand vicars and other dignified clergy of that 
capital. The bones from the cemetery of the Innocents were first 
deposited here during the months of January, February, and 
March, 1785. The business of exhumation was continued during 
the months of September to March, 1787, and was completed 
during the months of August, 1787, to January, 1788. The utmost 
order prevailed in carrying on the different works, the arrange- 
ments of which frequently presented a truly picturesque appear- 
ance. ‘The vast number of flambeaux and of rows of torches which 
were every where burning, and shed a dim funeral light around 
the surrounding objects; crosses, tombs, and epitaphs intermin- 
gled ; the silence of the night ; the thick cloud of smoke that con- 
cealed the place where the labourers were at work, whose opera- 
tions could not be distinguished, and who appeared to flit along like 
shadows; the various ruins caused by the pulling down of edifices ; 
the subversion of the soil in consequence of the exhumations; alto- 
gether formed a scene most impressively awful. The solemnity 
of the spectacle was augmented by religious ceremonies ; by the 
conveyance of coffins ; by the splendour which accompanied the 
removal of the tombs of the most distinguished personages ; by 
the funeral cars and cenotaphs; by the hearses filled with bones, 
and slowly proceeding at the close of day towards the new cata- 
combs prepared without the walls of the city for their reception ; 
by the appearance of these vast excavations, and the solid arches 
which seemed to cut off the abode of the living from the dead ; by 
the dismal light of the place; the frightful crashing of dry bones, 

* M. de Crosne. In this office he succeeded M. Lenoir, to whom the 
honour is due of having first suggested the idea of converting the ancient 
quarries of Paris into catacombs, and of having required the suppression 


of the Church of the Innocents, the exhumation of its cemetery, and the 
conversion of the latter into a public square. 
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which, as they were thrown in, rolled along with a terrific noise 
that was re-echoed through the long series of arches ; every thing, 
in short, concurred to place before the eyes the image of death, 
and to inspire the most solemn recollections of man’s universa! 
doom and final catastrophe. 

These different operations were conducted under the superin- 
tendance of the ministers of religion ; and while every respect was 
paid to this removal of the ashes of the dead, equal attention was 
bestowed on those monuments which were worthy of preservation, 
either from their antiquity or their beauty. In the meantime, 
nothing was neglected that could promote the salubrity of the 
cemetery of the Innocents, and prepare it for public use: solid 
masonry work was constructed over each of the open pits; a thick 
layer of cement was spread, which, while it consolidated the sur- 
face of the earth, was admirably adapted to intercept all the exha- 
lations that might arise ; every part was laid open to the access of 
air and wind ; precautions were taken to conduct thither a spring 
which should never dry up; in short, every possible attention that 
was required by the removal of the bones, and the suppression of 
the neighbouring houses, was most scrupulously bestowed ; and 
the public welfare was promoted without regard tothe interest of 
individuals. 

These undertakings could not fail to produce important results 
to science: the changes which animal matter undergoes in its 
progress towards total decomposition, had hitherto, for many ob- 
vious reasons, been but little attended to: the disgusting eircum- 
stances by which they are accompanied, the real danger to health, 
and that decent reverence for the dead which prevails in all coun- 
tries, had concurred to interpose almost insuperable obstacles te 
scientific investigations of this very interesting subject. The pre- 
sent opportunity, therefore, was too important to be neglected ; 
and, accordingly, M. Thouret, one of the commnittee for superin- 
tending the exhumations, devoted himself to a series of experi- 
ments and researches, the result of which he communicated in a 
report to the Royal Society of Medicine at Paris.* Of these re- 
searches, M. de Thury has given an interesting abstract ; and as 
they disclose some important facts which we do not recollect te 
have seen noticed in any of our chemical journals or works, we 
shall present the author’s outline of M. Thouret’s discoveries to 
our readers. 


* Rapport sur les exhumations du cimetitre et de PEglise des Saints 
Innocens, pat M. Thouret. Journal de Physique, tom. xxxvili. p. 20. 
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“The decomposition of bodies is effected by three different 
stages. The first isdestruction. In this stage, with the exception 
of the bones, which, however, ultimately crumble into dust, the 
whole tends towards a resolution into gas—into fugacious principles 
that become volatilised. With these the earth is either over- 
charged, or transmits them to the atmosphere. 

“ The second stage is the changing of bodies into fat mummies, 
(momies grasses ) in consequence of the disengagement of the gases 
and their action upon the soft parts. This effect takes place par- 
ticularly in large commen pits, such as those of the Innocents 
were : the bodies do not appear to have diminished in bulk, nor 
to have undergone any alteration. On minute examination, how- 
ever, all the soft parts are found to be converted into a pulpy sub- 
stance, frequently solid, and of different degrees of whiteness, 
yielding beneath the fingers, unctuous and saponaceous to the 
touch, and becoming hard ina dry air, byt seftening when ex- 
posed to a moist atmosphere. In this state, which is a new kind 
of mummification, the bodies are capable of being preserved ; the 
change is not only superficial, it also pervades the whole thickness 
of the flesh. None of the parts that enter into the composition of 
the human body can be compared with this new substance, some- 
what resembling spermaceti, and to which chemists have given 
the name of adipocire.* eae 

“ The third effect, resulting from the eontinuance of bodies in 
the earth, is their conversion into fibrous mummies, which are 
formed by the too rapid absorption of the fluids by the earth that 
surrounds them, and the dryness occasioned by exposure to the 
powerful rays of the sun, the non-disengagement of the gas from 
re animal humours, and the absence of their reaction upon the 
budies, 

“In each of these three states various modifications may take 
place, accordingly as the disengagement ef gas is opposed er fa- 
cilitated by circumstantes; but, from the minutest inquiries, it 
appears that bodies are not dissolved in the earth, and that they do 
not become the feed of worms, which only make their appearance 
when bodies are exposed to the air.” 


The complete success which attended the exhumation of the 
gemetery of the Innocents, the great extent of the catacombs, and 


* A series of important chemical experiments on Adipocire, by M. 
Fourcroy, is published in the Annales de Chimie, tom. iii. p. 120. v. 154. 
vii. 146. and vil. 17. Some additional facts were communicated to the 
Royal Society of London, in the years 1794 and 1795, by Dr. Gibbes. 
See their Transactions, vol. lxxxiv. p. 164, and Ixxxv. p. 239. Editor. 

T M. Thouret, in the conclusion of his report, announced a larger work 
on this subject, to be illustrated with plates, exhibiting the various 
changes which the human body undergoes. The chemical part of the 
volume was to have been written by M. Fourcroy. More than twenty 
years have elapsed, and the expectations of science are now for ever frus- 
trated, as the valuable collection which those gentlemen had formed, wes 
totally dispersed during the revolution. 
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the certainty of there being sufficient room to receive the contents 
of all the vaults and burial grounds annexed to the churches of 
Paris, determined the government to direct the removal of all the 
bones taken from those of the suppressed churches. These were 
afterwards piled, together with these of the victims of the French 
revolution, into separate heaps, with brief inscriptions indicating 
the place whence they were removed. The history of these ex- 
humations, which M. de Thury relates at considerable length, it 
is not necessary for us to detail. We have only room to state, 
that during the successive revolutions which distracted France, 
the catacombs fell into a state of confusion, and in many places, of 
ruin; the air had become stagnant and unwholesome, and water, 
oozing from above, had rendered them extremely unsafe. From 
this state of disorder the catacombs were restored to their present 
state of uniformity and admirable arrangement, which originated 
with Count Frochot, Prefect of the Department of the Seine, and 
M. de Thury: and by the activity and care of the latter, who ar- 
ranged the whole under the Count’s directions, those improve- 
ments and appropriate embellishments have been made, which 
annually render the catacombs of Paris more interesting, and, at 
the same time, more awfully impressive. Three years only have 
elapsed since these works were completed ; and an inscription re- 
cords their accomplishment in the year 1812, which at the same 
time pays an honourable tribute to the memory of M. Thiroux de 
Crosne, Lieutenant-General of the Police, by whom they were 
originally established, as well as of Count Frochot, who directed 
their restoration and enlargement. 

Three staircases form the channels of communication between 
the catacombs and the surface of the earth. The first is situated 
in the court of the western pavilion of the Barriere d’Enfer, or of 
Orleans; the second at the tomb of Isoire :* it was made at the 
first establishment of the catacombs, but has been condemned ever 
since the year 1794, when the estate on which that tomb stood 
was sold. ‘The third is in the plain of Mount Souris, at a short 
distance from the subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueilt The in- 
closure of the catacombs is further secured by three gates; 1. the 
western gate, which (as its name implies) is situated on the west, 
and at which visitors generally enter; 2. the eastern gate, called - 


* The tomb of Isoire or Isouard is so called, according to tradition, after 
a celebrated robber, who formerly committed depredations in the envi- 
rons of Paris. 

{ Erected by order of Mary de Medicis, for the purpose of conveying 
the waters of Rungis to Paris. 
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the Gate of Port Mahon : it is not open to the publie, being ap- 
propriated solely for the admission of the officers and servants be- 
longing to the catacombs; and, 3. the southern gate, beneath 
the tomb of Isoire, whence it lias derived its name. 

The staircase of the Barriere d’Orleans is that by which visitors 
generally descend, having previously been amply supplied with 
wax-candles and tinder-boxes by the guides, (sous-conductewrs ) to 
whom-a small gratuity is usually given. From this point it is that 
‘we now purpose to make a tour of the catacombs with our readers, 
and to point out to them the mest remarkable objects thet may 
present themselves by the way. 

Our tapers, then, being lighted, we descend this winding stair- 
case, consisting of ninety steps, to a depth of nearly seventy feet 
below the surface of the ground: hence we proceed, for about a 
quarter of an hour, along a winding gallery or passage, varying 
both in breadth and in height, but considerably larger than those 
in the catacombs at Rome ; guided by a black line, which is traced 
along the roof of the passage, and serves the visitors as a clue 
through this awful and prodigious labyrinth. Its roof is supported 
partly by the rock itself, in which the quarries have-been worked, 
and partly also by massive stone pillars, on which are inscribed 
the date of the year when they were executed, and the initial let- 
ters of the inspector’s name who superintended the work. At 
different distances, to the right and left, we perceive vast excava- 
tions or quarries, which would communicate with innumerable 
others, that extend to a considerable distance beneath the plains 
of Mont Rouge, and under the Fauxbourg of St. Jacques, had it 
not been found necessary to intercept these communications, on 
account of smugglers, who had contrived to carry on their illicit 
traffic by means of these subterraneous passages. 

Having traversed these galleries for a considerable distance in 
a line with the subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueii, the way takes 
a south-western direction through an irregular gallery about two 
hundred metres (something more than six hundred and fifty feet) 
in length, and conducts us to a staircase leading to a lower and 
ancient quarry, which, from the circumstance we are about to 
mention, has received the appellation of the Quarry of Port Ma- 
hon. A soldier who had accompanied Marshal Richelieu to Mi- 
norea, and had suffered a long imprisonment at Port Mahon, was, 
on his discharge, obliged to work in the quarries. In the course 
of his labour, he was led to the discovery of this quarry in 1777, in 
Von. I. 46 
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consequence of the falling in of the strata of stone that separated 
it fromthe upper quarry. The extent of this spot, and its natural 
situation, induced Décure (such was the veteran’s name) to form 
it into a little private apartment, where he took his. meals, while 
the other labourers ascended to the surface of the earth. Shortly 
after he had settled himself in this double quarry, Décure, recol- 
lecting his long captivity in the above-mentioned fortress, be- 
guiled his leisure hours by eutting in relief a plan of its fortifica- 
tions on the soft rock: his work was commenced in 1777, and 
finished in 1782. As, however, Décure had laboured in silence 
and solitude, the entrance to his little apartment was extremely 
difficult. To complete his labours, therefore, he undertook the 
construction of a convenient staircase, when, unfortunately, while 
he was raising the last pillar that was to support it, and the di- 
mensions of which he had not accurately taken, the rock fell upon 
him, and so wounded him as to occasion his death im a short time 
after the accident. An inseription, cut in the rock by order of M. 
Guillaumot, the then Inspector-General, commemorates the in- 
dustry of this ingenious man.* During the revolution, the re- 
lief of Port Mahon was wantonly mutilated: sufficient, however, 
still remains to show the patience, memory, and natural talent of 
this poor fellow, who, M. de Thury remarks, had he been pro- 
perly instructed when young, most certainly would have attained 
a high proficiency in the arts. Independently of the attraction 
presented by this curiosity, for such it ought to be considered, this 
part of the quarries has high claims to the notice of geologists, 
who may here see a very interesting precipitation of the stone 
banks, or strata which separate the upper and lower quarries. 
The rocks are broken, confusedly heaped together, and apparently 
on the point of falling down: a single weak stone, arrested in its 
fall by two blocks, prevented the general moving of the mass, and, 
like the key-stone of an arch, keeps the whole of this chaos toge- 
ther. The view of these ruins is very striking, and has furnished 
the author, in common with many other artists, with a fine sub- 
ject for the pencil: a pretty engraving of it illustrates his detailed 
description of this subterraneous wonder. 

Various fossil remaims and other interesting objects present 
themselves, in thesg quarries, to the lovers. of geology and mi- 


* His stone table and sexts are still preserved inan ancient excavation 
or apartment, which Décure used to call his saleon. Here the Count d’Ar- 
tois, accompanied by several ladies. of the court, in 1787, partook. of are- 
nast on this table, when they visited the quarry of Port Mahon. 
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neralogy, which we have not room to describe. We shall there- 
fore transport our readers at once to the vestibule of the catacom bs 
themselves. It is of an octagonal form; the principal gate is of 
a black colour, and ornamented with two columns of the Tuscan 
order, on which are inseribed the following sentence, which was 
originally composed for the cemetery of St. Sulpice: 


HAS ULTRA METAS REQUEESCUNT BEATAM SPEM EXPECTANTES. 


On the lintel of this gate the following verse ef Delille is cut in 
the rock : . 


ARRETE ! C’EST ICI L’EMPIRE DE LA MORT. 


On entering the catacombs the mind is awfully impressed with 
the long galleries and numerous apartments, all furnished, or (if 
we may be allowed the expression) ornamented with bones. The 
largest skulls and thigh-bones are symmetrically disposed in com- 
partments, and form, as it were, the facing of these mournful walls, 
behind which are placed the smaller bones. The remains of not 
less than two millions of mortals slumber here, the aggregate of 
at least ten generations, with all their gigantic projects, and all 
their insect cares; and this subterraneous population is computed 
to be three times as numerous as that which is still moving on the 
surface of the catacombs. In some of the apartments are altars, 
similar to those occurring in the modern French churches ; others 
are made in imitation of the antique, and are sometimes composed 
of bones cemented with plaster. Every where inscriptions pre- 
sent themselves, written in black letters on a white ground, con- 
taining sentences according with every kind ef system, seme re- 
ligious, and others philosophical. 

The principal objects of attention in the catacembs are, 1. The 
Mineralogical Collection ; 2. The Pathological Collection ; 3. Tiie 
Crypt of St. Laurence; 4. The Altar of the Obelisks ; 5. The 
Sarcophagus of the Lacrymatory ; 6. The Pedestal of the Sepul- 
chral Lamp; 7. The Fountain of the Samaritan Woman; 8. The 
Tombs of the Revolution ; 9. The Tombs of the Victims of the 
Massacres on the 2d and 3d of September, 1792; 10. The Stair- 
case of the lower Catacombs; and, 11. The Pillar of the Cle- 
mentine Nights. _ 

1. The Mineralogical Collection was formed by M. Gambier 
Lapierre, keeper ef the Catacombs, under the direction of M. de 
Thury, in less than 15 days: it is deposited in a cabinet appropri- 
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ated to its reception, and presents a complete series of specimens 
of all the strata of earth and stone which constitute the soil of the 

catacombs. Each specimen is placed upon a separate ledge, indi- 
cating the respective thickness of the stratum whence it was taken ; 
the whole together forms the thickness of the mass of soil. ‘These 
specimens are classed according to the natural superposition of the 
different formations, beginning with the lowest strata, or those 
which were first deposited. M.de Thury has given a very in- 
teresting and minute account* of the various articles that enter 
into this valuable collection, which we regret that our contracted 
limits forbid us to specify ; and he has further illustrated his de- 
scription with an ingeniously constructed oryctognostic table, or 
section, tinted so as to represent the colours of the different strata, 
the constituent parts and respective thicknesses of which are also 
indicated. Further, around this mineralogical cabinet there are 
tables and shelves arranged, on which M. de Thury has disposed 
the various kinds of fossil shells belonging to particular strata, 
together with specimens of fossil wood and phyllolites or impres- 
sions of leaves: to these are likewise added specimens of various 
earthy or mineral substances collected from the quarries under 
the tomb of Isoire. 

- Lastly, that nothing might be wanting to complete the history 
of the soil of the plain of Mount Souris, he has placed in a corner 
of this mineralogical cabinet, fragments of an antique aqueduct, 
erected by the Romans below the present catacombs, for the pur- 
pose of conveying water from Rungis and Arcueil to the palace of 
Thermz,t built by the emperor Julian. Hence it will appear that 
the mineralogical cabinet of the catacombs is highly deserving of 
attention from the antiquary, the architect, and especially from the 
geologist, who will find, in the fossilised vegetable and animal 
remains of a former world which are here preserved, additional 
proofs of the truth and exactness of the Mosaic history. ~ 

2. The Pathological Collection comprises an assemblage of dis- 
eased bones, originally made by M. Thouret, of whose theory of 
mummification we have given an outline in a former page ;{ and 
who promised to give an account of the most remarkable changes 
presented by this rich collection of diseased bones. Unfortunately, 
however, for the interests of science, he died without performing 
his promise ; and, as no materials for such a work have been found 


* Description des Catacombes, p. 82—136. 


} So called from the tepid baths which this palace contained. 
+See p. 551, supra. 
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since his decease, Mt de Thury has collected and arranged them 
under the following classes : 

Diseases of the bones are divided into two orders: I. Diseases 
of the bones themselves, that is, of their substance and their con- 
tinuity ; and, IJ. Diseases which attack their articulations or their 
contiguity. 

The first order is divided into three sections, viz. 1. Diseases 
of the bones belonging to the head; 2. Those of the trunk or 
body ; and, 3. Those of the members: it comprises fractures, 
wounds, exostoses, or osseous tumours on the surface of the bone, 
necrosis or mortification, caries, bones softened by the rickets, 
bones brittle, and osteo-sarcomatous bones, or such as are affected 
with tumours partaking of the nature of flesh and bone. 

The second order is, in a similar manner, divided into three 
sections, viz. 1. Diseases affecting the sutures of different parts of 
the head; 2. Those of the trunk or body; and, 3. Those of its 
different members : it includes anchylosis or stiffness of the joints, 
callosities, exostoses, &c. 

There are several specimens of each disease, exhibiting it in its 
different stages ; and a particular table is apprepriated to the dis- 
play of such skulls as are most remarkable for their conformation, 
dimensions, protuberances, &c. 

3. The Crypt of St Laurence is an ancient and very spacious 
excavation, the great depth of which recommended it as a repo- 
sitory of the bodies removed from the cemetery of St. Laurence, 
at the time of its suppression, in November, 1804, and when the 
street of the same name was opened. All the dry bones taken out 
of that cemetery have been collected and arranged so as to form a 
separate crypt, the entrance to which is supported by two columns 
of the Doric order of Pestum. At its extremity is a pedestal con- 
structed of bones, the mouldings of which are formed of tibia, or 
leg-bones of the largest size ; and the dado or square trunk of the 
pedestal is surmounted with a head in a fine state of preservation. 

4. The Altar of the Obelisks.—The northern part of the cata- 
combs having sunk down in several places, there was reason to 
apprehend a general falling in of the superincumbent earth. To 
prevent this disaster, M. Guillaumot, the Inspector-General, in 
1810, directed pillars, walls, and counter-walls to be built wherever 
there was any appearance of danger. The high altar and obelisks 
which decorate this crypt are therefore nothing but works of con- 
solidation concealed under the ornamental form of these mont- 
ments. The altar is copied from a magnificent ancient marble 
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tomb, discovered a few years since between Vienne and Valency, 
on the banks of the Rhone ; the obelisks are reductions of ancient 
obelisks ; and the two pedestals on the right and left of the altar, 
are constructed of bones in a similar manner to that in the crypt 
of St. Laurence. This chapel or crypt of the obelisks contains 
several appropriate inscriptions, chiefly taken from the scriptures. 

5. The Sarcophagus of the Lacrymatory is likewise one of the 
great works of consolidation to which a sepulchral form has been 
given : it is also known under the name of the Tomb of Gilbert, 
from the following verses inscribed on a rock behind this sarco- 


phagus ; they are extracted from his ode on Death and the Last 
Judgment.* 


Silence,-étres mortels! vaines grandeurs silence ! 


Au banquet de la vie, infortuné convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs : 

Je meurs, et sur ma tombe, oti lentement j’arrive, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleurs. 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, vous qui daignez me rendre 
L’innocence et son noble orgueil ! 


Vous qui, pour protéger le repos de ma cendre, 
Veillerez prés de mon cercueil! 


M. de Thury has given (in Plate V) an interesting view of this 
sarcophagus. 
6. The Pedestal of the Sepulchral Lamp.—The necessity of ob- 


taining a more free circulation of air in the catacombs, induced 


the workmen to place a large vessel of fire on a block of stone; 
and the appearance of this suggested the idea of substituting a 
sepulchral lamp in its place. The lamp is in the form of an an- 
tique cup, and was the first monument erected in the catacombs. 
Opposite to it is the Pillar of the Memento, a large and massive 
cruciform column or triangular cross, which has received its name 


* Nicholas-Joseph-Laurens Gilbert, who was born in the year 1751, at 
Fontenay-le-Chateau, in the vicinity of Nancy, was a young poet, the ar- 
dour and fire of whose imagination were so great as to render him insane — 
for several months before his death, which prematurely happened in the 
year 1780, when he was only 29 years old. His last hours, however, 
were cheered and enlightened by the consolations of religion. He left a 


variety of odes, satires, and othet poetical productions, which have been 
published in two volumes 8ve. 
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from the following striking sentences, extracted from the Mass for 
Ash-Wednesday : 


MEMENTO, HOMO, QUIA PULVIS ES, 
ET IN PULVEREM REVERTERIS. 


And behind the latter column is the Pillar of the Imitation, so 
called because the four inscriptions that ornament it have been 
taken from the celebrated work of Thomas a Kempis De Imita- 
tione Jesu Christi. 

7. The Fountain of the Samaritan Woman.—This appellation 
has been given to a spring that was discovered in the soil of the 
catacombs by the workmen, who established a reservoir here to 
collect the water for their use. As the waters gushed out of this 
basin into the works, it became necessary to take their level ; 
and advantage was taken of the difference of levels to construct 
over this spring a staircase, a basin, and a subterraneous aque- 
duct: and, the roof or top being intersected in different directions 
by fissures and cracks, the workmen were obliged to erect pillars 
and contreforts, the monumental forms of which have greatly 
contributed to the embellishment of this fountain. ~ It was origi- 
nally termed the Spring of Lethe, or of Oblivion, and the follow- 
ing inscription was affixed : 





“ Anime, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethzi ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.”* 


This, however, has been removed, and the sublime address of 
Jesus Christ to the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well has been 
substituted for it, (John iv. 18, 14) whence its present name is 
derived. 

On the 25th of November, 1813, four gold fish were thrown 
into the basin of this fountain, where they have become perfectly 
domesticated. ‘They answer to the signs and call of the keeper, 
but have not hitherto propagated their species: three of them re- 
tain their colour in all its primitive lustre ; but the fourth is dis- 
tinguished from the others by some dark spots. The workmen 
belonging to the inspection are of opinion that these gold fish indi- 


* Eneid. lib. 6. v. 713—715. Thus translated by Pitt: 


To all those souls, who round the river wait, 
Wew mortal bodies are decreed by fate; 

To y dark streams the gliding ghosts repair, 
And quaff deep draughts of Jong oblivion there. 
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cate the approaching changes of the weather, and that they con- 
tinue on the surface, or sink to the bottom of the water, accord- 
ingly as the weather is wet or dry, cold or hot. 

M. Gambier Lapierre, who is keeper of this part of the cata- 
combs, and is charged to keep a journal relative to these fish, has 
made an important observation, which will probably account for 
the opinion entertained by the workmen respecting the effects of 
approaching changes of the weather upon the fish. In those 
changes which are clearly indicated, for instance, in stormy wea- 
ther, the great equinoctial winds, and rapid transitions from one 
temperature to another, M. Gambier has remarked, 1. That the 
waters of the fountain became more or less turbid; 2. That this 
state apparently preceded rather than followed the changes; 3. 
That its duration corresponded with that of the crisis of the at- 
mosphere ; 4. That it was frequently perceptible only by very 
small degrees ; and, 5. Sometimes, particularly during the great 
crises, the water became so suddenly turbid, that the phenomenon 
was at first attributed to its being disturbed by the workmen. 

These observations, which perfectly agree with those which 
have so often been made on springs and fountains on the surface 
of the earth, may serve to explain those made by the workmen, 
and to account for their opinion above mentioned, as the more or 
less disturbed state of the water did not allow them to distinguish 
the fish with equal facility. 

8. The Tombs of the Revolution.—This appellation has been 
given to the spacious crypt which contains the tombs of those whe 
were the earliest victims of the French Revolution. The place 
of interment, and the period when the remains of these unhappy 
persons were committed to the catacombs, are respectively marked 
by the following inscriptions. 


I. COMBATS DE LA PLACE DE GREVE, DE L’HOTEL DE BRIENNE, ET DE 
LA RUE MESLEE CHEZ LE COMMANDANT DU GUET, LE 28 ET 29 
Aout, 1788. 


On the 25th of August, 1788, M. Loménie Brienne, archbi- 
shop of Thoulouse, and minister of finances, gave in his resigna- 
tion. No sooner was this circumstance made public, than a com- _ 
motion was raised among the artisans, workmen, and the popu- 
lace of Paris generally, who were instigated by the disguised 
agents of a powerful faction. They assembled on the Place Dau- 
phine, and afterwards on jthe Pont-Neuf, where they burnt the 
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ex-minister’s effigy at the foot of the statue of Henry IV. Having 
been driven back by the guards, they rushed on the latter, dis- 
armed them, burnt the guard-house, and rushed in crowds to the 
Hotel de Ville, on the Place de Gréve. A commanding force 
was waiting there for them, and received them with repeated dis- 
charges of musketry, which, however, did not disperse them until 
a considerable number was left dead on the spot. 

In consequence of the resignation of M. de Lamoignon, keeper 
Of the seals, the populace rushed in still greater numbers to the 
Hotel de Brienne, Rue S. Dominique, with the design of setting 
it on fire; but the troops, entering at the same time by the two 
extremities of the street, charged the seditious, who were dis- 
persed with considerable loss. At the same time, a stili’more nu- 
merous and furious mob attempted to burn the house of the Che- 
valier Dubois, commandant of the guard. The troops were under 
arms, and for a long time confined themselves to repelling and 
dispersing them; but their obstinate resistance, and a shower of 
stones, having compelled the guards to come to close quarters, the 
mob was put to flight, leaving the most mutinous dead on the spot. 


II. compaT DE LA MANUFACTURE DE PAPIERS.PEINTS (PAPER-HANG- 
ING MANUFACTORY ) DE M. REVEILLON, FAUBOUBG ST, ANTOINE, LE 
28 avriL, 1789. 


In the following year, on the 28th of April, a considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the Fauxbourgs Saint Antoine and Saint 
Marceau, (the basest of the populace of Paris) proceeded to the 
paper-hanging manufactory of M. Reveillon, a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged probity, who employed a great number of workmen, 
to whom he was a father and benefactor. Having burnt him in 
effigy, the seditious, maddened with wine and rage, plundered 
and burnt his manufactory. The military arrived with orders to 
disperse the mob, whose assaults with a shower of stones, bricks, 
and tiles, the French and Swiss guards bore a long time, though 
many of them were dangerously wounded. Their impatience in- 
creased with the audacity of the assailants ; orders were at length 
given to repel force by force. Their vengeance now became ter- 
rible ; whoever was found on the roofs of the houses was shot; 
and every one that was either in the rooms or cellars was put to 
the bayonet. 

Five days did the bodies of those who perished on this oceasion 
remain exposed, that the people might recognize their relations ; 
after which, the archbishop ef Paris ordered the clergy of St. 
Vol. I. 47 
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Hypolite to perform a solemn service for them, in these catacombs, 


in the presence of their families and the public, where their re- 
mains were interred. 


III. compat Du CHATEAU DES TUM ERIES, LE 10 aout, 1792. 


A relation of all the circumstances connected with the massa- 
cres committed on this, and the following days, would lead us into 
too wide a field of discussion ; in order, however, that our readers 
may have some idea of the melancholy catastrophe, commemorated 
by this inscription, we shall avail ourselves, as M. de Thury has 
also done, of the brief description given in the “ History of the 
French Revolution, by a Society of Latin Authors.”* 


« All those who had distinguished themselves by their infamy 
and their turbulent audacity; all these who had shamefully dissi- 
pated their patrimony ; all those, in fine, whose crimes, or whose 
disorderly conduct had driven them from their country, rushed 
into Rome, as into a common centre.? 

“ They excited a tumult; and suddenly all of them, without 
any leader, rushed to the palace.¢ 

“ He (the sovereign) was deaf to all energetic counsel. An ob- 
stinate resistance might render the conqueror inexorable to his 
wife and children ¢ and that consideration overpowered him with 
grief and tenderness. He went forth from his palace in mournin 
apparel, surrounded by his family, in deep affliction. His infant 
son was carried m a small litter, with all the appearance of a 
funeral ceremony.§ 

“ A constant din of arms was heard, and warlike preparations 
were seen in every quarter.|| ‘The insurgents opened themselves 
a passage; they stormed the gates of the palace, and slew the 





* Essai sur I’ Histoire de la Revolution Francaise, par une Sectété d’An- 
teurs Latins. 8yo. Paris. Wendemiaire, an 9, (1801.) This truly uni- 
que work is one of the most curious of those which record the annals of 
the Revolution; it contains a series of extracts from the Roman classics, 
most ingeniously selected and urranged, so as to form a history of that 
melancholy period. Though published anonymously, its real authors are 
M. Heron de Villefosse, and his friend the late M. Durozoir. 

+ Sallust in Bell. Cat. c. 37. Omnium, qui ubique probro, atque petulan- 
tid maxime prestabant ; item alii, per dedecora patrimoniis amissie ; pos- 
tremo omnes, quos flagitium aut facinus domo expulerat ; hi Romam, sicuti 
in sentinam, confluxerunt. 


+ Sueton. in Othon. c. 8. Tumultum excitaverunt, ac repenté omnes nullo 
certa duce in palatium coneurrerunt. 

§ Tacit. Hist. lib. ili. c. 67. Surde ad fortia consilia Vitellio aures. 
Obruebatur animus miseratione curdque, ne pertinacibus armis, minus pla- 
cabilém victorem relingueret conjugi ac liberis. Pullo amictu palatio de 





greditur, mesta circum familia. Simul ferebatur in lectibula parvulus filius, 
velut in funebrem pompam. 


{} Vacit. Hist. lib. i. c. 83. Undique arma et mina. 
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foremost soldiers.* But those who defended the royal residence, 
inspired with courage, were desirous of assisting the vanquished, 
and of repelling the enemy: inthe interior of the palace, however, 
nothing was heard but groans, disorder, and confusion.”+ 


The cannon thundered on every side; the walls and roofs oi 
the houses were pierced with shot; and discharges of musketry 
were continued incessantly. ‘The Chateau was on fire in several 
places; the troops fled; the mob rushed on them, put them to 
death, and mutilated their remains ; their bleeding limbs were 
carried about as trophies; the carnage was at its heights and 
blood streamed on every side. 


‘9, The Tombs of the Victims of the Massacres on the 2d and 32 
of September, 1792. 


The transactions of these tremendous days we shall describe 


trom the same source whence we have berrowed for the preceding 
page. 

“ Trritated at the slowness of the executions, the tyrant at one 
blow ordered all who were detained in prison to-be-put to instant 
death. A dreadful carnage followed ; neither age nor sex was 
spared ; the noble and the ignoble perished without distinction. 
Neither friend nor relation dared to approach: none were per- 
mitted to sooth the pangs of death, to weep over the deceased, or 
to bid the last farewell. Guards were stationed to watch the looks 
of friends, and to catch intelligence from their tears, until at 
length the bodies were carried away. All were struck with ter- 
ror, and the last office of humanity was suppressed. Cruelty 
went on increasing ; and every sentiment of the heart was smo- 
thered in silence. 

“¢ The capital was never at any period so distracted with anxiety 


* Virgil. ZEneid. lib. ii. v. 494. 
Fit via vi ; rumpunt aditus, primosque trucidani. 
Thid. lib. ii. v. 451, 452. 
Instaurati animi Regis suceurrere tectis, 
Auxiliogue levare vires, vimgue addere victis. 
} Ibid. lib. ii. v. 486, 487. 
At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu 


Miscetur. 
+ Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. c. 19. Ivritatusque suppliciis...cunctos, qui car- 
cere attinebantur, accusati societatis.....necari jubet....Jacuit immensa gtra- 


ges, omnis sexus, omnis etas. Iilustres, ignoliles, dispersi aut aggerati, 
neque propinguis aut amicis adsisiere, illacrymare nec visere quidem diuti: 
dabatur ; sed circumjecti custodes et in merorem cujusque intenti, corpora 
putrefacta adsectabantur, dum in Tidberim traherentur....Interciderit sorts 
humane commercium vi metis: quantumone eevitia elisceret, miseratio ar 
cebatur. 
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and terror: society was at a pause ; relations, friends, and stran- 


gers, stood at gaze; no public meeting, no private confidence ; 
t 


ings inanimate had ears, and roofs and walls were deemed in- 
formers.* 


“Qn the following days, and for a long time after, the city was 


aie up to assassins, each of whom had the privilege of choosing 
is own victims.”t 


Under the direction of M. Guillaumot, Inspector-General of 
quarries, M. Laplace, keeper of the Tomb of Isoire, protected 
by the silence of the night, caused the remains of those who had 
perished on these different days, to be interfed in the catacombs, 
with as much decency as circumstances would permit. Their 
bones are concealed from view behind a wall painted black, which 
for a long time presented only the following brief notice : 


D. M. 
i. et m1. 
SEp™r.- 
MDCCXCII. 


During those days of terror, no expiatory altar could be raised ; 
and M. de Thury assures us, that he incurred censure for having 
afterwards erected a temporary one to their memory. Two 
marble tablets will in future commemorate the names of the most 
illustrious of these victims ; on another tablet above the tomb is 
the following inscription, from the pen of M. Hezette, vicar of 
the church of St. Jacques du Haut-Pas. 


D. O. M. 
PIIS MANIBUS CIVIUM 
DIEBUS II. AC IIl*. SEPTEMBRIS, MDCCXCII, 
LUTETLE TRUCIDATORUM. 


Hic palmam expectant cives virtutis amore 
Conspicui ; Cives Patrie, Legumque Deique 
Cultores, diris heu! tempestatibus acti, 

Immoti tamen ut scopuli, rectique tenaces, 
Infrene plebis deliramenta perosi. 

Hos, dum crudelis discordia sceptra tenebat, 
Hortatrix scelerum, contemptaque jura jacebant, 
Seva cede cohors furiis incensa peremit. 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. c. 69. Non alias magis anxia et pavens civitas, 
egens adversum proximos; congressus, colloquia, note ignoteque aures vi- 
‘ari: etiam muta atque inanima, tectum et parietes circumspectedantur. 

_ Tit. Liv. in Suppl. lib. 88. art. 18, 19. Proximis deinde multis diebus 


fassim per urbem cedes facte, tanta gladiorum licentia ut quem quis vellet 
occideret. 
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Siste gradum, inque pios fletus erumpe, viator, 
Castas funde preces, et candida lilia sparge. 


Det illis Dominus invenire misericordiam a Domino in illa die. 


Paul. IL. ad Timoth. I. 18. 


The other side of the tomb presents two inscriptions, in verse, 
from the works of John Baptist Rousseau. A solemn service is in 
future to be celebrated in the catacombs, on the anniversary of 
the 2d and 3d of September. 

10. The Staircase of the Lower Catacombs. The lower cata- 
combs having been formed one story below the ancient quarries; 
a communication was established between them and the upper 
catacombs by means of an open flight of steps formed in the strata 
of stone which separated the two quarries. The infiltrations, 
however, of water from an adjoining spring rendering the passage 
both steep, slippery, and dangerous, M. de Thury directed a 
commodious staircase to be constructed on the same spot, the low 
and roomy steps of which should facilitate the descent to, and as- 
cent from the lower catacombs. Beneath this staircase, an aque- 
duct has also been built, in order to draw off the waters of the 
spring, and direct them towards the well of the tomb of Isoire ; 
and on each side of the staircase are two Doric pilasters, wrought 
into the mass. of bones. 

11. The Pillar of the Clementine Nights derives its name from 
four beautiful stanzas extracted from the Clementine Nights,* 
(a poem composed on occasion of the death of Ganganelli, Pope 
Clement XIV.) and which serve as its inscription. 

This very massive column is situated beneath the tomb of Isoire, 
and was constructed for the purpose of supporting the roof or top 
of the quarry, which was rendered extremely insecure by very 
numerous cracks and fissures. The inscriptions of this column 
particularly fixed the attention of the Emperor of Austria, who 
descended into the catacombs on the 16th of May, 1814, and se- 
veral times repeated the two concluding verses of the following 
stanza, one of the four just mentioned, to. which he frequently 
called the attention of the officers and other persons belonging to 

his suite : 


Parlate, orridi avanzi; or che rimane 
Dei vantati d’onor gradi, e contrasti? 
Non son follie disuguaglianze umane ? 
Ove son tanti nomi, e tanti fasti? 


* Notti Clementine, poema in quattro canti, in morte della Santa Memorea 
di Clemento XIV. Pontifice ottime massimo, di Gorgi Bertola. Arezzo, 1775. 
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E poiché andar del mortal fango scarchi 
Che distingue i pastor dai gran monarchi ? 
Nott. Clem. Cant. i. st. 8. 
Ye horrid ruins! say, what now remains 
Of those proud ranks and honours, in which erst 
So much ye gloried ? Say, where are now 
Those transient distinctions? Where, those names 
So great, with all their splendid pageantry ? 
Who henceforth can discern between the ashes 
Of the poor shepherd and of that proud king, 
To whose behest submissive nations bend ? 

The staircase which leads out of the catacombs is between twe 
and three hundred toises from the barrier, on the east of the road 
to Orleans, which is crossed under ground ; a black line, traced 
along the low roof, marks the path which the visitor of these 
dreary regions has to follow. Such are the catacombs of Paris ; 
an establishment, not only convenient, but also absolutely neces- 
sary in so populous a city; where, however capacious its cemete- 
ries may be, the graves are liable to be re-opened after a lapse of 
a few years, and long before the bones can possibly be consumed. 

We have not room to notice all the particulars, relative to the 
plans for the future improvement of the catacombs: the inscrip- 
tions are not the least interesting to the contemplative visitor, 
from the variety of religious and philosophical sentiments they 
exhibit. Such of them as were put up during the reign of terror, 
convey the gloomy principles of fatalism and annihilation, which 
ihe then ruling tyrants decreed to be the national doctrines ; while 
others enforce all those bright hopes of a resurrection, and that 
immortality, which it is the peculiar glory of the Christian re- 
velation to “ have brought to light.” 

Before we conclude eur account of M. de Thury’s interesting 
work, we must call the attention of our readers to the simple, but 
effective manner, in which the circulation of atmospheric air in 
the catacombs is regulated. No expedient, he justly observes, 
can be more simple, or more active, than this, or attended with 
s0 little expense ; and which, at the same time, is capable of being 
daily employed with the utmost ease, under a variety of circum- 
stances. The contrivance, of which M. de Thury has the honour 
to be the author, is as follows : 

As the wells, which furnish water to the houses situated over 
the excavations, descend to a considerable depth below the quar- 
ries, forming in these so many detached towers, M. de Thury 
ordered holes to be pierced through the solid masonry of these 
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wells, in such a manner, as to open a communication between 
their interior and the quarries. In this aperture a glass tube is 
placed, and strongly luted all round with clay ; the opposite ex- 
tremity is closed with a cork. When, in his progress through the 
catacombs, the keeper perceives the air to be stagnant, dense, or 
impregnated with azotic or hydrogen gas; and, in short, that it 
does not possess that degree of purity and elasticity which is neces- 
sary for the respiration of the workmen, and the burning of the 
lights ; he opens in succession one, two, three, and even all these 
tubes: an immediate circulation of fresh air takes place, which 
is more or less active, according to the number of tubes opened, 
and diffuses freshness and salubrity through the subterraneous 
works. Should the current of air cause the candles to burn too 
rapidly, and the expense of lighting, in consequence, become too 
great, the superintendant of the works (chef d’atelier ) closes part 
of the tubes. ‘To such a degree of exactness, indeed, is the regu- 
lation of the air brought into the catacombs, that each of the 
principal guides (chef-conducteurs ) has, from a series of observa- 
tions, learnt the most proper hours for opening or closing the 
tubes ; he is aequainted with the course he must pursue; and, 
according to the height of the sun, or the quarter whence the wind 
blows, as well as its force, he knows that he must open the tube 
of any particular well, whose mouth is in a garden, a court, a 
shed, or even in a place sheltered and enclosed on every side. It 
is difficult, M. de Thury remarks, to form any idea of all the 
irregularities occurring in the circulation of the air of these sub- 
terraneous works, unless a person have actually followed its 
course ; and, also, to conceive how a particular tube, which, on 
being opened, supplies a current of active air, shall, in the course 
of a few hours, draw the air upwards, in a direction contrary to 
that of the catacombs. However extraordinary these irregulari- 
ties may appear to the majority of visitors, they are readily un- 
derstood by the natural philosopher, who can account for them by 
the situation of the well’s mouths, and by the dilatation of their 
columns of air, according to the direction of the wind, and their 
exposure to sun or shade, at certain hours of the day. 

We have been the more particular in noticing this simple, but 
admirable contrivance for regulating the air of the catacombs, be- 
cause it offers an important suggestion to those who are interested 
in mines; and, should it, im any single instance, prove efficient in 
the prevention of fatal accidents, or in rendering the air more 
pure in those excavations, we shall justly consider our notice of it 

as by far the most valuable portion of the present article. 
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From the British Critic for Sept. 1816. 


Apostolical Preaching considered, in an Examination of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. pp. 259. Hatchard. 1815. 


Ir will readily be acknowledged by all those who have a just 
apprehension of the gospel, and of the means appointed for its 
preservation upon earth, that the duties of a Christian preacher 
are of the most arduous and responsible kind. 


“Tf,” says a great luminary of our Church,* “ the objections 
of infidels are to be confuted ; if the scruples of believers them- 
selves are to be satisfied; if Moses and the prophets are to be 
brought to bear witness of Jesus of Nazareth; if the calumnies of 
the blaspheming Jews are to be repelled, and their misinterpreta- 
tions of their own books confuted; if we are to ‘ be ready,’ that 
is, 1f we are to be qualified and prepared ‘to give an answer to 
every man that asketh us a reason of the hope that is inus;’ a 
penetration in abstruse questions, a quickness in philosophical dis- 
cussion, a critical knowledge of the ancient languages, a familiar 
acquaintance with the Jewish History, and with all parts of the 
sacred writings; a sound judgment, a faithful memory, and a 
prompt elocution, are talents, without which the work of an evan- 
gelist will be but ill performed.” 


We shall, perhaps, be told, that if these lofty attainments are, 
indeed, requisite for every preacher of the gospel, not a twentieth 
part of the clergymen of Great-Britain are competent to the dis- 
charge of their duty : and that by thus magnifying the difficulties 
of the clerical office, we virtually injure the cause of religion, and 
check the zeal of many pious and humble ministers, who must be 
conscious that their talents and acquirements fall infinitely short 
of this ideal standard. The opinion which Michaelist has ex- 
pressed of the qualifications requisite for a Christian minister, is, 


* Bishop Horsley’s Ordination Sermon, preached at Gloucester. 

+ See the translation of his works by the present Lord Bishop of Lan- 
dalf, vol. i. ch. 4. sec. 13. Theobservations of Miehaelis are well worth 
the attention ofevery clergyman ; but from his own proficiency in sacred 
criticism, he has been led to insist too strongly upon the absolute neces- 
sity of similar attainments in the whole body of clergy. The instructions” 
of Bishop Horsley on clerical studies, and on the proper mode of teaching 
Christianity, are far more applicable to the present*state of the Church. 
They are to be found not only in the incomparable sermon we have just 
quoted, but in various parts of his Episcopal Charges, published in 1813; 


in his famous Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Albans, in 
1783, and in other parts of his works. 
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yerhaps, open to such objections ; but Bishop Horsley’s sentiments 
upon the subject appear to us perfectly just and practical. He was 
addressing himself to young men who were immediately to be in- 
vested with the apostolical office ; and whose duty it was to re- 
flect most seriously on the nature, extent, and sanctity of their 
new commission. ‘They were to be reminded how vast a field of 
inquiry the science of Theology presents, and how indispensably 
requisite it is that men who are solemnly ordained to expound and 
vindicate the truths of Christianity, should know how to place their 
arguments on a just foundation. They were to be convinced also 
how presumptuous and absurd that enthusiast is, who, without 
‘authority or qualifications of any kind, proclaims his own suffi- 
ciency as a teacher of religion; and how weak and inconsiderate 
are those deluded people who give credit to his pretensions. Ad- 
monitions of this nature may, with strict prepriety, be addressed 
to the whole body of clergy, and supply, perhaps, some of the 
best materials for charges and ordination sermons. But it is 
surely one thing to describe the duties of the ministerial office, 
and quite another to disparage the labours of any diligent and 
conscientious man, who has not made that proficiency in know- 
ledge which befits his avocation. | 
As a general principle, however, the necessity of learning, 
properly so cailed, cannot be too strongly enforced upon the 
clergy. The real interests of religion can only be promoted by 
the united efforts of a body of men, who, as far as human infirmity 
will permit, are at once “ replenished with soundness of doctrine 
and innocency of life.” At the same time it is evident that the 
clerical profession, no less than that of medicine or law, is divided 
into various departments, which must be filled by men of different 
qualifications and habits. in those who are called to the discharge 
of episcopal functions, we may hope to find whatever can adorn 
and dignify our nature. To the general accomplishments of po- 
hte learning, should be added a profound acquaintance with The- 
ology in all its branches ; a perfect knowledge of the constitution 
of our Church ; a most affectionate attachment to its doctrine and 
discipline ; together with a pure zeal for the general maintenance 
and propagation of religion, chastened always with judgment and 
discretion. ‘The temper and circumstances of the present time 
more especially require, that men who are placed in these ele- 
vated stations, should possess a strong and undaunted mind ; saga- 
cious in discovering the various artifices by which the Church of 
England is now assajled, and wise enough to prefer the approba- 
Vou, I. 48- : 
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tion of a good conscience to the voice of popular applause. In our 
academical professors of divinity, we may reasonably expect te 
find qualifications no less eminent and substantial. The pulpits 
of the universities, cathedrals, inns of court, and populous towns, 
demand a perpetual supply of learned, powerful, and accomplished 
preachers. The parish churches throughout the kingdom may, 
for the most part, be respectably filled by men of lower attain- 
ments ; provided they be of sound faith and exemplary morals ; 
that they endeavour to supply by diligence, what they want in 
learning ; and make themselves acquainted with the general dis- 
positions and errors of their respective flocks, and with the degree 
of religious knowledge which prevails among them. But even in 
such cases, some degree of learning, we must maintain, is requi- 
site. Every man who is intrusted with the duty of an apostle, 
however remote or limited the sphere of his ministry may be, 
ought to be master of the general evidences of religion, natural 
and revealed. He.should be acquainted with the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament, and with the grand outlines of 
ecclesiastical history; more particularly with those parts of it 
which relate to the Apestolical Church, and to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England, from the Reformation to the 
present time. He must be familiar with the scriptural proofs of 
every article of the Christian faith, and with the laws and princi- 
ples of scripture interpretation In some, or all of these subjects, 
every candidate for holy orders ought to be examined. In these 
points, we are well assured, every conscientious clergyman feels 
that he ought to possess competent information. 

We have been led into these reflections by the avowed object 
of the work before us, which is, to fix the attention of our clergy 
on the mode of preaching adopted by the apostles, and to impress 
upon them the necessity of adhering to that infallible standard. In 
the execution of this design, the author has displayed an intimate 
acquaintance both with the spirit and letter of the sacred writings ; 
a clear and vigorous understanding ; and a laudable zeal to res- 
cue the great doctrines of Christianity from perversion and neg- 
lect- We shall proceed to lay before our readers an abstract of 
this interesting work, accompanied with such observations as the 
sentiments of the writer, and the circumstances of the time, may 
seem, in our judgment, to require, 

In entering upon the body of the work, we find it divided into 
eight chapters, each treating of a distinct and very momentous 
subject. ‘The first chapter contains some judicious remarks on the 
nature and importance of the preacher’s office. 
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“ The Church service,” we are truly reminded, “ will not prove 
generally efficacious, unless the preacher brings the doctrines to 
which the Liturgy refers, and which the scriptures inculcate, to 
the hearts of the congregation.”—“ It is by an harmonious corre- 
Re between the two parts of the service, by the unison of 
the sermon with the Liturgy, that true Christians, under the 
divine blessing, are formed.” 


Arduous as the preacher’s duty is, our author yet contends, that 
great literary attainments are not always essential to the success 
of his labours. In his general sentiments on this head we per- . 
fectly coincide. But he goes too far in saying, that “a person of 
refined taste will be obliged te maintain a severe conflict between 
his duty and his habits, before he can so far forget himself as to be 
useful to others from the pulpit.” Surely the most accomplished 
scholar of the age may edify the most illiterate congregation with- 
out forgetting himself, or offending against any just principles of 
composition. He must not give them a sermon which would be- 
come an academical pulpit, but he may write with neatness, sim- 
plicity, and force: and if he is debarred from showing the extent 
of his learning, he may at least display the purity of his taste. 
We are, indeed, of opinion, that asermon of this kind, if it were 
replete with scriptural doctrine, and delivered with earnestness, 
would have a much better effect on the minds of uneducated men, 
than a coarse appeal to the passions, couched in such language as 
they themselves might be expected to use. We cannot conceive 
why the purity of Plato, the elegance of Xenophon, and, upon 
proper ovcasions, the grandeur of Isocrates, should be banished 
from the style of the pulpit, provided no particle of their false 
philosophy be ever mingled with the wisdom from above. 

Still, however, we may safely recommend this chapter to the 
attention of our readers, as containing a just view of the preacher’s 
office, and of the principles on which it may be most effectually 
performed. 


¢ What was said to the early converts in their separate congre- 
gations at Rome, or Corinth, or Thessalonica, or Ephesus, is, in 
fact, said to all Christians; and whatever changes may have taken 
place m external and temporal circumstances, the spiritual condi- 
tion in which Christians are placed is still essentially the same. 
Even the obvious fact, that some epistles were written for specific 
purposes, and to refute particular errors, only renders them the 
more fit for the general imitation of preachers, as well as for the 
edification of Christian assemblies. Every minister will, no doubt, 
find certain points on which hisown congregation may reqrire pe- 
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culiar correction ; every age of Christianity has its besetting sins, 3 
which must be recurred to as often as the Judaizing propensity is 


assailed by St. Paul, or the Antinomian heresy by St. James. But r 
whatever doctrinal subject a preacher may find it necessary to in- a 
sist upon, St. Paul furnishes him with a pattern of the method in hi 
which it may be inculcated most effectually, and most suitably to tc 


the general character of the religion which he teaches; so that c 
each epistle may be considered in the light of a set of discourses, 


containing the ground-work of all ministerial instruction.” (P, 25.) 





The second chapter relates to Predestination. ‘“ The only in- 
quiry,” says the author, “ I have in view, is, whether the Christian 
minister is countenanced by St. Paul in preaching that doctrine ?” ; oth 
The precise meaning of this question might, perhaps, have been 
rendered more clear to the reader’s apprehension, if we had been 


previously informed whether predestination is here used in the | : 
Calvinistic sense, or in the sense adopted by our Church. Pre- Ss ow 
destination, considered with respect to faith in Christ, and obedi- 5 d 
ence to his laws, as it is maintained in our XVIIth article, is a P 
wholesome and scriptural doctrine. Absolute predestination, as , 8 
taught in the school of Calvin, is a “dangerous downfall,” lead- . 
ing either to security or desperation. Our author himself seems ; I 
perfectly aware of this distinction, and views the whole question oO 
in the true light. We only mean to observe, that in speaking of t] 
subjects which are peculiarly liable to misconstruction, it is always be 
expedient to begin with an accurate definition of the terms. . 3 
In opposition to the horrible doctrine of irrespective decrees, a 4 
body of scriptural proof is produced; so judiciously selected, and ( 
so neatly eompacted together, that we could hardly abridge the 
reasoning without injuring its force. We will, therefore, content 
ourselves with recommending to the particular attention of our r 
readers the whole of this argument, from the 33d to the 50th page f 
inclusive. The general cquaiange.] is thus expressed ; ‘ 
‘¢ When all these circumstances are weighed together, I think , 


it must be acknowledged, that the preacher of absolute decrees 
gives too implicit confidence to human interpretation, and teaches 
the doctrine of Calvin for the doctrine of St. Paul. If it be 80, 
itis no light matier. It is not a question of trifling importance 
whether we disseminate just and worthy notions of the Divine at- | 
tributes. The general i impression which the scripture leaves upon _ 
our minds is this, that God desires his creatures to entertain a re- 
verential love of his goodness, as well as a reverential awe of his 
justice, in his administration of the moral government of the world ; 
and does not call upon us, in studying the terms of our accept. 
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ance with him, or in-meditating upon his counsels, to aban- 
don our notions of right and wrong, or the results of that gift of 
reason which he has permitted to survive the fall. Scripture, in 
short, throughout, aims at the heart. Christ, in the most unqua- 
lified terms, demands the love of mankind on the part of the Crea» 
tor; a love which the doctrine of absolute decrees, in all minds of 
common mould, cannot fail to petrify.” (P. 57.) 


In the next chapter, the Calvinistic doctrine of personal election 
to eternal life, is confuted by scriptural evidence. It is shown, 
that those persons who are called “ elect” in scripture, are those 
who had been admitted to the privileges of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. To affirm 


‘That works have no.concern with any man’s salvation, is a 
kind of sophism, which the illiterate cannot be expected to un- 
ravel ; and though, in one sense, it is the truth, it is by no means the 
whole truth of scripture. In short, the dangers arising from the 
doctrine of predestination, under any of its modifications, are so 
plain, so practical, and so favoured by the slothful and self-excus- 
ing principles of human nature, that it ought to be read in St. 
Paul with the plainness of the command to believe in Christ, or 
to love our neighbour, before it is inculcated to a congregation. 
It matters not that a pious Calvinist disclaims the natural results, 
or an acute disputant can explain them away ; it is notorious that 
the illiterate enthusiast believes, and the sinner flatters himself 
with expecting, that, if he is one of the elect, he shall somehow 
or other be finally snatched out of the fire ; and if he is not, that 
no exertions of his own can ever avail. Thus the real conclusion 
and the practical evil of the doctrine of election meet together.” 
(P. 83.) 


The next point of inquiry is the scriptural doctrine of the cor- 
ruption of human nature ; a subject which Calvinistic writers have 
for the most part grievously misrepresented. They delight to in- 
sinuate that the sin of Adam produced such a radical depravity in 
his nature, that his posterity are wholly incapable of making any 
virtuous effort. ‘The scriptures by no means warrant such a con- 
clusion. At the same time, 


“¢ Unless it is clearly understood and felt that mankind are in- 
competent to justify themselves in the sight of God, the doctrine 
of justification by Christ’s death cannot be sincerely or cordially 
received.” (P. 92.) 


The depravity of our nature must be constantly preached, as it 
is yevealad in scripture ; but mankind must not be represented as 
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a mere mass of wickedness and corruption. Our author truly ob- 
serves, that 


“Tt is no jast inference, that because salvation is not of works, 
therefore man is only given to evil thoughts and evil deeds; or, 
because he is very far gone from original righteousness, therefore 
he is become the image of satan.” (P. 118.) 


“ Mankind after the fall were still the work of God, and the ob- 
ject of their Redeemer’s love.” (P. 120.) 


The view which is here given of the doctrine of original sin, 
appears in all respects sound, judicious, scriptural. We will 
venture, however, to correct a misapprehension under which the 
author seems to labour, respecting the opinion of our Reformers 
on this important subject. In arguing against the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the total depravity of human nature since the fall, he 
observes, 


“ St. Paul is better authority than even the Homilies, excellent 
as they usually are ; and their language on this point has no coun- 
terpart in his writings. Ido not find him declare the consequenice 
of the fall in terms hike these : Man, instead of the image of God, 
Was now become the image of the devil; instead of the citizen of 
heaven, he was become the bond-slave of hell, having in himself 
no one part of his former purity and cleanness, but being altoge- 
ther spotted and defiled, insomuch that now he seemed to be no- 
thing else but a lump of sin.” 


Again ; “ Man is of his own nature fleshly and corrupt—without 
any spark of goodness in him, only given to evil thoughts and evil 


deeds.” (P. 107.) 


Our author then proceeds to remark, that this “ strong lan- 
guage of our Reformers is neither ‘copied from scripture nor 
sanctioned by experience.” 

The passages here cited are unquestionably Calvinistic; but we 
apprehend, that although they occur in the Homilies of our 
Church, they cannot strictly be said to convey the sentiments of 
our Reformers. Cranmer,* Ridley, and Latimer had finished 
their immortal labours at least four years before the publication 
of the second book of Homilies, in which the. above passages 
occur. Their Homilies had been published in 1547, and what- 
ever is found in them is indeed the doctrine of the Reformers. 
When the Protestant Religion had been restored by the acces- 


* Ridley and Latimer were burnt in October, 1555. Cranmer in March, 
1556. The second bodk of Homilies was certainly not published before 
1560; Wheatl¢y says in 1568, the year of the Convocation. 
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sion of Queen Elizabeth, it was thought expedient that the Li- 
turgy and Articles should be revised, and on this occasion the 
second book of Homilies was added. The persons employed in 
this work were divines of the Church of England, who had fled to 
the Continent upon the persecution of Queen Mary. Some of 
them, during their banishment, might in all probability have been 
tinctured with the doctrines of the Genevan school ; we can hardly 
therefore expect that the book of Homilies composed by them, 
should be so perfectly free from Calvinistic errors as that which 
was published at the very beginning of King Edward’s reign. 
We must remember, also, that the two books of Homilies are re- 
commended to us in the 35th Article, with especial reference to 
the times in which they were composed. ‘They are said in gene- 
ral terms to “ contain godly and wholesome doctrine.” 


“ The very expression,” says Dr. Hey, “seems to be opposed 
to any high pretensions ; seems to say, they may not be perfect, 
they may not be above criticism, but they are good and useful.” 
Hey’s Divinity Lectures, Book iv. Art. 35, Sect. 2. 


Much solid edification is doubtless to be derived from these 
compositions ; but we must not consider their authority as equal 
to that of the Liturgy and Articles; nor, in point of historical 
fact, can the second book be said to exhibit the theology of our 
first Reformers. 

In the fourth chapter, the general doctrine of the necessity of 
divine grace is first established ; and the author then proceeds to 
examine some questions which arise from it. “ First, to whom is 
the offer of grace extended? Secondly, is it bestowed irresisti- 
bly?” Twenty pages are employed in answering the first of these 
questions ; and we think that this part of the treatise merits great 
attention. The question itself is thus decided: “ Grace sufficient 
to salvation is given to all who are dedicated to Christ in baptism.” 
Having confirmed this position by abundant quotations from the 
writings of St. Paul, 


“Let us now,” says our author, “ hear the preacher* of spe- 
cial grace. The reign of sin consists not in the multitude, great- 
ness, or prevalency of sins; for all these are consistent with a state 
of grace, and may be in a child of God, in whom sin doth not, nor 
cannot reign; but in the in-being of sin without grace, whether 
it acts more or less violently, yea, whether it acts at all or no ; 
yet if the habit of sin possess the soul without any principle of 


* The passage here quoted is from “ Hopkins on the New Birth.” 
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ace implanted which is contrary to it, that man may be said to 
be still under the dominion of sin. This mortification then of sin, 
as to its reigning power, is completed in the first act of conversion 
and regeneration. The difference between this language and St.. 
Paul’s is evident at the first glance. The Calvinist makes grace 
the test of holiness ; the apostle makes holiness the test of grace. 
The one appeals to an implanted principle of grace against the 
prevalency of sin; the other makes the existence of sin a proof of 
the absence of the spirit.” (P. 135.) 


The subject of baptismal regeneration is explained by our author 
with his usual ability and judgment. We had entertained some 
slight apprehension that the clamour of the times had warped his 
views of this important doctrine, because we had met with several! 
passages in his work, (e. g. pages 21, 97, 117) in which the word 
regenerate, &c. was used in an unscriptural sense. At any other 
time this would hardly have deserved notice. 

Many sound and excellent writers have fallen into the same 
error, who would, doubtless, have used the phrase with greater 
accuracy, could they have foreseen what use would have been 
made of their language in the present days. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that all who hold the doctrine of our Church, upon the 
subject of regeneration, should in future confine the word to its 
precise theological sense. We wish our author had adopted this 
precaution, lest the adversary should affirm that he is inconsistent 
with himself. The correction of his oversight in this respect, 
would constitute one of the most essential improvements of which 
the book is capable; and as his own sentiments on the doctrine 
accord precisely with our own, he cannot, we hope, be displeased 
with this suggestion. 

Having settled the universality of grace, he proceeds to con- 
sider the second question proposed, ‘“ Whether it is irresistible ?” 
Our readers will already have anticipated the account which is 
siven of this point by so discreet and powerful an opponent of the 
Calvinistic scheme. He proves most abundantly from the sacred 
writers, that the spirit may be quenched ; and that what is called 
final perseverance (arising immediately from the doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace) is in direct opposition to the declarations of holy 

writ. 


“St. Paul affirms, that to our safety our own sedulity is re- 
quired, in as decisive terms, as if our safety depended upon our 
sedulity alone. And every discreet follower of St. Paul will be 
no less careful to prevent his flock from believing, that they have 
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apprehended or attained, er are already perfect, till they have 
reached the end of the race that is set before them.” (P. 165.) 


The fifth and sixth chapters comprise the grand doctrines of jus- 
tification by faith and good works, as they stand in connexion 


with each other. On the former point, our author truly observes, 
that, 


“ Tt is in the nature of the Roman Catholic religion silently to 
undermine the true notion of Christian justification; and such 
must be its effect as long as pardons, masses, auricular confessions, 
with penance and satisfaction for sins, are supposed availabley 
however its language and professed tenets may be purified by the 
influence of the Reformation. The prevailing language of later 
generations is equally destructive to the.true doctrine of the gospel, 
though more favourable to good morals, and is not the less to be 
guarded against for coming under a more specious form. <A rude 
age has recourse to .a severe ritual, and trusts to the eflicacy of 
p@fances, and ceremonies, and gifts tothe-Church, or ostentatious 
charities. An intelligent age sees the vanity of these, but justifies 
itself by its supposed morality. Now error is never -eradicated 
with more difficulty than when it is mixed with truth; and as it 
cannot be doubted, that a strict compliance with the moral law is 
necessary to form the Christian, .a door is easily opened for the 
erroneous belief that it is able to justify the Christian.” (P. 179.) 


The preacher therefore is recommended, while he preserves 
inviolate the fundamental point of justification by faith alone,* to 


* That is, by the merits of Christ dlone. To say that we are justified by 
the act of faith, is to say that we justify ourselves ; for the act of faith is 
(an act of our own minds. The eleventh article evidently treats of the 
meritorious cause of justification, or of our being “ accounted righteous 
before God ;” which it states to be “the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” This is set forth in the article as equivalent with the ex- 
pression, ‘““ we are justified by faith only.” The article refers us to the 
Homily on Justification. Now the great object of this Homily is to show 
that the sole meritorious cause of our justification is Jesus Christ. This 
being done, the Homily gees on to mention faith as the condition, 
but says, that “faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, 
and the fear of God to be joived with faith in every man that is justified ; 
but it shutteth them out from the office of justifying.” But faith, consi- 
dered as a grace or virtue, is not less expressly shut out from the office of 
justifying than repentance, hope, love, &c. for the Homily says, ‘in re- 
spect of merit and deserving, we forsake {as it were) altogether again, 
faith, works, and all other virtues.” St. Paul uses the words, “ justified by 
Christ,” Gal. ii. 7. “ justified by his grace,” Tit. iii. 7. And his meaning 
is precisely the same as in the celebrated passage, “aman is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law.” It is the doctrine of free justifi- 
cation, of justification by grace, of justification by the sole merits of 
Christ, that the apostle is setting forth. Faith, then, here means the Chris- 
tian scheme of redemption; the act embracing the object being put for 
the object embraced. St. Paul is setting up a crucified Redeemer as the 
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keep always before the minds of his hearers the scriptural sense 
of the words, and the absolute necessity of obedience. As there 
is no epistle of St. Paul in which the doctrine of justification by 
faith is not inculcated, so is “ there none in which it is not insisted 
on as an argument for holiness.” The apostle therefore 


‘¢ Was not afraid of exalting the merits of works by declaring 
their necessity ; or of derogating from the all-sufficiency of Christ, 
by asserting that without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
(P. 200.) 


Nothing can be more correct and sensible than the general in- 
structions delivered in the seventh chapter, upon “ intercourse 
with the world.” It is shown that the true spirit of Christianity 
in this respect, is as far removed from the austerity of the puritan, 
as from the licentious morals of the man of fashion. We would 
gladly produce citations from this chapter ; but where the whole 
is judicious and admirable, it is difficult to make selections, and 
our readers must now be sufficiently acquainted with the style and 
doctrines of the work before us. We hasten, therefore, to close 
an article which has already trespassed too long upon their atten- 
tion. 

Our author, in conclusion, observes, that if the sum of the 
whole be faithful to the general tenor of St. Paul, which he is 
prepared to maintain, it follows that there are two characters of 
preaching widely differing from each other, and equally removed 
from the spirit and practice of the apostle. The first class com- 
prises those teachers who maintain the Calvinistic theory, (against 
which the drift of the whole argument seems to be especially 
directed :) the second consists of those who neglect, or very im- 
perfectly inculcate, the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and re- 
duce the gospel to a dry and lifeless system of morality. Neither 
of these extremes are sanctioned by apostolical authority, and te 
this alone should the modern preacher appeal. 


‘‘ The principles of the gospel can alone support the moral du- 


pround of justification. Free, gratuitous justification and salvation 
through the sole merits of a crucified Redeemer, is indeed the fundamental 
principle of the Christian religion. In this view we are justified neither by 
faith nor works, but simply by Christ. Still, in order to be justified by 
the merits of Christ, we must believe, repent, and obey. 

Faith, repentance, and obedience, are not the grounds of justification, 
but qualifications which we must possess in order to receive that justi- 
fication which is the free gift of Gad’s mercy through our blessed Lard. 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.—£ditor. 
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ties of the gospel ;* without the constant enforcement of those. 
principles, what ought to be lively faith, degenerates into a cold 
observance of outward forms; and what ought to be Christian 
practice, is merged in-a blind deference to the customs of saciety.”’ 


It is ever to be remembered, therefore, by Christian preachers, 
as a fundamental rule of their professional labours, that 


‘Doctrine has a constant tendency to decline into error, unless 
rt be frequently referred to its original standard,-and proved by 


its resemblance to bear the real impress of that spirit, which is the 
source of all truth and holiness.” 


One passage, however, occurs in the conclusion, (p. 250,) which 
we cannot dismiss without a brief observation. “ To argue that 
a strict Calvinist cannot be attached to our Articles and Establish- 
ment, would prove a very slight research into ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” These words stand in need of some qualification. A Cal- 
vinist may certainly endeavour to adapt the language of our 
Church to his own sense, as multitudes unhappily do in the pre- 
sent day ; but this will not alter the character of the Church itself. 
If a Calvinist is “ attached to our Articles,” he must put a false 
interpretation upon them. They cannot be made to bear a Cal- 
vinistic sense, without doing violence to the natural force of the 
expressions, and contradicting the known sentiments of those who 
compiled them. We have been compelled to make this remark 
on a former occasion ;+ but as the point is of great consequence, 
we may perhaps be excused for adverting again to it. 

If we have given a faithful account of this short but substantial 
treatise, our readers will at once perceive that it is the production 
of no ordinary mind. Piety, candout, and solidity of judgment, 
are conspicuous in every page; and the general impression which 
the work is likely to produce, must be highly favourable te the 
real interests of religion. It was composed, we understand, dur- 
ing the short intervals of leisure which a laborious avocation 
affords ; and this circumstance, we must confess, has raised our 
opinion of the author’s ability and zeal. 


* See some matchless observations on this subject in Bishop Horsley’s 
primary Charge to the Clergy of the Diocess of St. David’s. 1790. 
t See British Critic for Feb. 1816, No. xxyi. Art. 1. p. 116. 
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From the British Critic, for September, 1816. 


Lectures on the Evidences in Favour of Christianity and the Dac- 
irines of the Church of England : intended for the Use of Young 
Persons, and particularly as preparatory to their first partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. Henry Watter, M. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. 138 pp.. 
Rivingtons. 1816. 


Ar no period in the annals of this nation has the religious edu- 
cation of the higher ranks been an object of more serious, nay, of 
more awful importance, than at the present moment. On the one 
side, a freezing and philosophical indifference would blend truth 
and falsehood, zeal and bigotry, sense and nonsense, scripture 
and infidelity, in one common mass, and by extending an affected 
courtesy alike to all, would pass upon all alike the sentence of 
contempt and condemnation. On the other hand, fanaticism in 
all its various branches is busy to inoculate even the youngest 
minds with its dangerous and delusive errers, and readily joins 
with the former enemy in undermining that Chureh, which is 
equally distant from both extremes. 

Thanks to the animated, the laborious, and the unremitting 
exertions of the National Society, the poor of this nation are now 
educated in the principles and the practice of our pure and apos- 


tolic Church. But it is in vain that to the lower orders of this. 


kingdom this blessing is extended, if the children of the highest 
be suffered to remain in a state of religious ignorance. If these 
be permitted to rise up to manhood in a state of darkness as to the 
first principles of the Christian religion, contented only with an 
attendance upon a formal worship, which to their unmstructed mind 
speaks no meaning except that of tiresome repetition, can it be 
wondered, that in after life they should separate themselves into 
the two oppesite divisions of indifference and fanaticism ; and that 
mstead of becoming a support, they should become a scandal to that 


Church in whose doctrine and diseipline they ought to have been © 


educated. It is the pride and the glory of our Church, that the 
more minutely her articles of faith are considered, the more 
severely her discipline is examined, the more strictly her practice 
is tried by the test of scripture, and by the spirit of the gospel, the 
more will her claims to our affectionate support, as Christians and 
as men, be furthered and enlarged. Ignorance and-tonceit are 
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the two great enemies with which it has ever been the lot of our 
Church to contend. Most incumbent therefore is it upon all those, . 
to whom either in private or in public the charge of the children 
of the higher orders is committed, first to ground their pupils in 
the high and leading doctrines of Christianity, and then, as the 
reasoning powers gradually expand, to point out to them the cor- 
respondence of the articles, the liturgy, andthe discipline of our 
national Church, with both the letter and the spirit of the gospel. 
We cannot entertain a doubt but that in all our chief seminaries, 
both public and private, these great points are insisted upon with 
all the care and anxiety which they so imperiously demand ; that 
no time or exertion is spared anxiously to impress upon the rising 
generation Christian faith, Christian hope, and Christian practice ; 
that no opportunity is lost early to guard the inexperienced mind 
from the growing errors and absurdities of the day, and earnestly 
to engage its affection and love in the cause of that primitive and 
apostolic Church, which is founded upon the apostles and martyrs, 
Christ hinself being the corner-stone. 

We doubt not but that these duties have been so carefully and so 
continually performed, that any recommendation on our part of 
instruments to assist. in their execution would be superfluous. If 
this were not the case, we should earnestly recommend the volume 
before us, as a work peculiarly adapted to instruct the minds of 
our rising youth in the great and leading doctrines of their Chris- 
tian profession. It is intended by its author for the use of young 
persons, as preparatory to their first partaking of the Lord’s sup- 
per; being not merely as an explanation of that rite, but as con- 
taining a clear and compendious statement of the doctrines of 
Christianity, of the articles of our established Church, and of the 
evidences on which they are to be received. 

Mr. Walter has given us eight introductory lectures on the 
general evidences of Christianity, which are not only in them- 
selves short, clear, and convincing, but are especially adapted to 
arm the mind against the attacks of infidelity in after life. We 
cannot give a better specimen of our author’s style than that which 
is contained in the following extract. 


“I by no means wish to prepare you for becoming a disputant 
on these subjects. Presumptuousness is a fault, as well as irreligion. 
In all discussions, the person who defends any system against ob- 
jections started at the moment, Jabours under considerable disad- 
vantages, because his opponent chooses the ground of attack, and 
has probably considered and defended the same arguments before. 
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The effect of your examining earnestly and carefully into the 
proofs of the truth of religion, and being once decidedly satisfied 
that those proofs are correct and clear, will I trust be this: That 
whatever objections you may afterwards hear made to parts of 
revelation, or to the articles of your belief, you will reflect that, 
as truth cannot be changed, what was once proved true to your 
satisfaction, must remain true, notwithstanding any perplexing 
arguinents to the contrary. Objections to religion itself will have 
no weight with you, as long as the proofs of its truth remain un- 
assailable. 

“ You will probably understand my meaning better, if I borrow 
an illustration of it from the science to which you have lately 
begun to turn your attention. You have learnt to prove that the 
exterior angle formed by producing one of the sides of a triangle, 
is greater than either of the interior opposite angles. From supe- 
rior knowledge on this subject, and a habit of considering these 
properties of lines and figures, 1 might be able to bring forward 
many objections to the truth of this proposition, and to deduce 
many absurdities. ‘These objections you might not be able to an- 
swer, and the absurdities might perplex you; but still, having 
been once convinced that the truth of the proposition was fairly 
and correctly proved, you would remain convinced of its truth ; 
you would feel assured that, however plausible my reasoning ap- 
peared, there must be some fallacy in it; and that as long as the 
proof of the proposition remained unassailable, the proposition 
itself must, in strictness, be so too. In the same manner, after 
having convinced yourself, by an attentive examination of the 
proof, that Christianity is true, your belief of its truth will not be 
staggered by partial objections. When you hear either argu- 
ments or sneers against religion, you will remember, that what 
was once proved to be true, must continue true ; and without being 
obliged to call to mind all the steps of the proof by which you 
were convinced of its truth, you will feel satisfied that there must 
be some fallacy, some false reasoning in the arguments against re- 
ligion, though you may not be able to detect; at the moment, 


what that fallacy is, or what part of the reasoning is incorrect.” 
(P. 10.) 


We trust that these cautions, never more necessary than at the 
present day, will sink deep into the mind of the young reader. 

We can particularly recommend to the notice of those engaged 
in the education of youth, the very simple yet most convincing 


manner in which Mr. W. demonstrates the necessity of articles of _ | 


faith. We shall give the whole lecture. 


“ Having proved that the holy scriptures have been written un- 
der the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, we must now 
carefully examine what it is which they require us to believe. 
On the most disputed points of this very important question, we 
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are happily provided with a guide in the thirty-nine articles of 
the Church of England. 

“You must not expect to find either precepts or doctrines laid 
down in the Bible with such precision as is attempted in human 
laws. The scripture commands you to ‘ honour your father and 
mother,’ leaving it to your own breast to decide what line of con- 
duct is best adapted to the spirit of this commandment. Our Sa- 
viour, in the institution of that holy sacrament, of which you are 
about to partake, merely says: ‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ 
leaving the manner in which it should be done, to be regulated 
by the Church. | 

“ You know that the statutes of this kingdom fill a great many 
volumes; and, if we add the decisions of our courts of law, they 
would fill a moderate library. Our Bible must have been expand- 
ed to the same bulk, had the inspired writers attempted to secure 
from misunderstanding every point of our belief, and every duty 
of our lives, with the same laborious accuracy of expression. 
The bad consequence of this would have been, that the poor, (every 
where the largest portion of mankind) could never have purchased 
the sacred volumes. | 

** Few would have had leisure to read them; still fewer would 
have had inclination ; and of those, a very small portion could 
have comprehended in one view, ‘a system dilated, and scattered 
over so large a space. Neither can we imagine that this mass of 
minute details would, after all, have by any means preserved una- 
nimity amongst the numbers who acknowledge the Bible as their 
rule of faith. We see that, notwithstanding all possible pains 
taken to fix the precise meaning of a legal definition, yet law-suits 
are full as numerous as religious sects. For example; there is 
scarcely a single word in the definition of the crime of burglary, 
which has not made it necessary to refer a case to the judges, as to 
whether this or that particular offence came within the description 
of the crime, as given in the statute book; and these cases have, 
at length, been decided, rather by authority than reason. 

“We may understand from hence, why so many points of doc- 
trine are not more precisely defined in scripture ; and that the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have prevailed in the Christian world, 
need not be causes of great wonder ; even though all Christians do 
a their different faiths to be consistent with the same one 

OOK. , 

¢ It is no more wonderful that Christian teachers should differ, 
as to the proper distinction between grace and merit, than that 
experienced lawyers should differ, as to the meaning of an act of 
parliament. If, however, some errors and disputes have originat- 
ed in a real difficulty of understanding some texts of scripture, a 
much greater number of sects, and mistakes of 2 much more im- 
portant nature, have proceeded from that fondness for paradox 
which often accompanies great abilities, or from the vanity and 
prejudice of ignorant teachers. 

“ To protect from error and delusion the numbers who are ne- 
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cessarily unable to judge for themselves, it was usual for the clergy 
to call together, in the case of any new dispute, a council, con- 
sisting of all such persons as, from their learning or personal in- 
fluence, had most authority with the multitude. This council, 
after due examination, usually published a decree, declaring what 
was their opinion of the passages of scripture which affected the 
question in dispute ; and the people either acquiesced in their de- 
cision, or choosing other teachers, separated themselves from the 
Church.* . 
. “Tn process of time, however, when the emperors embraced 
Christianity, religion became a state question ; and these councils 
degenerated from religious into political meetings. ‘The members 
no longer voted this or that doctrine to be right or wrong, accord- 
ing as it appeared to be consistent or inconsistent with scripture, 
but according as it suited or not the views of the emperor, or 
oe. Hence they gradually gave their sanction, on the one 
and, to the superstitions of the Greek Church; on the other, to 
the ambitious claims, and artful errors of the Roman pontiffs. 

“ Atthe reformation, therefore, it was necessary to declare, as 
is done in the 2lst article, that ‘ Things ordained by general 
councils, as necessary to salvation, have neather strength nor autho- 
rity, unless it may be declared that they may be taken out of holy 
scripture.’ Instead then of the bulky decrees of councils, which 
had by this time swelled to hundreds of volumes, our reformers 
drew up thirty-nine articles, declaratory of their opinion as to the 
most important doctrines of Christianity. ‘Those persons who 
think that these articles are not inconsistent with the scriptures, are 
properly members of the Church of England. These articles 
were drawn up with great labour and diligence, and received gra- 
dual alterations and corrections down to the time of Charles LI. 

“ You must not suppose that, in asking your assent to the doc- 
trines contained in the articles, I am asking you to believe more 
than is to be found in the Bible. Inthe scriptures are many de- 
tached passages, sometimes apparently contradictory ones, relat- 
ing to the same point of doctrine. Our Church asserts, that from 
a comparison of these different texts, the result is, that we are 
bound to believe what these articles contain. They are drawn 
up with a reference to disputed points. You will find no article 
asserting that we must not steal, because the command in scripture 
to that effect has never been misunderstood. But had any persons 
chosen to teach, that the word steal, as it stands in scripture, only 
meant defrauding the publictreasury, and not robbing individuals ; 
and that, consequently, we were under no obligation to abstain 
from robbing private persons ; and had such teachers found nume- 
rous disciples ; then it would have been necessary to have added 
another article, stating, that by the command, ‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,’ was meant that we should neither rob nor defraud any per- 


* “In the latter case they were called heretics, from the word ’’Aseezi:, 
‘a sect, or party.’ 
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son or body of persons. This may serve for an illustration of the 
manner in which articles of faith have been rendered necessary. 
They serve as guides to pious laymen in their inquiries, and no 
person is allowed to become a clergyman of the establishment, 
without first declaring his solemn assent to these articles.” (P. 36.) 


Mr. W. then proceeds to examine the thirty-nine articles one by 
one, to explain their real meaning, and to show their correspond- 
ence with scripture. ‘This task he has performed in a style equally 
neat, short, and perspicuous. As a proof of the truth of our 
opinion, we shall extract his exposition of the twelfth article, in” 
which the doctrines of free justification and human merit are stated 
in a manner no less scriptural and just, than simple and familiar. 


“ T had told you, that the articles were drawn up, to express the 
opinion of our Church on disputed points only. And yet we have 
here an article, which declares no more than that though our 
best actions must always partake of human weakness, they are yet 
a proof of our religious sincerity, and acceptable to God ; he over- 
looking their imperfection, in consequence of the atoning merits 
of our Saviour. The fact is, that this article was not written b 
the founders of our Church in King Edward the Vi.’s time, With- 
out previous experience to. the contrary, they must naturally have 
presumed that it could not be required of them to declare, that 
good works were pleasing to the Author of all good. 

“ To do good, and to communicate, forget not: for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased,’* says St. Paul. But I will not 
waste words in attempting to prove what every page of scripture 
testifies. That understanding must surely be blinded by very 
heavy prejudices, which needs the assistance of accumulated texts 
to enable it to see this truth. Before the year 1562, however, 
certain sects, called Antinomians, or Solifidians, had arisen, who 
denied the necessity of good works. ‘These sectaries might have 
taken advantage of the expressions in the eleventh article, to assert, 
that their creed was not different from that taught by our Church. 
To prevent, therefore, the possibility of such misrepresentation, 
and to check the growth of these erroneous doctrines, this article 
was composed, and inserted immediately after the eleventh. 
Combining the language and doctrine conveyed in both these 
articles, we may fairly state, that the doctrine which our Church 
deduces from the scripture, is as follows :—The cause of our sal- 
vation, is, the merits and sufferings of our Saviour, by which he 
purchased our redemption. Our strenuous’exertions to obey and 
love him are the condition on which we shall be allowed to take 
advantage of the mercies, which he holds out to us. 

“ The assistance of a familiar illustration will, I trust, make 
this very important distinction intelligible to you. 


* 6 Heb. xiii. 16.” 
Vo. J. 5O 
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“ Suppose the government of this country should reward the 
services of an able general with large territorial grants in one of 
its colonies ; suppose also, that being desirous of encouraging the 
growth of some particular production of that colony, they should 
make the grant conditional, and insert a clause, that the heirs of 
the said general should only hold this estate by the tenure, of 
producing every year, in the king’s courts, a certificate, that two 
acres of ground, at least, had been that year devoted to the pro- 
duction required in the deed of grant. Now, surely, any descend- 
ant of this general would be thought to use very incorrect lan- 
cuage, if he shotld boast, that this estate was continued in his 
hands for his merit in annually cultivating two acres with the pre- 
scribed production. He would immediately be told, that is the 
condition, indeed, on which you hold your land; but the cause of 
your riches, is the valour ef your ancestor. On the other hand, 
should he foolishly neglect to comply with the condition, he would 
be told, at once, that he had thrown away all claim to the estate. 

“ Just so, God has been pleased to make us an offer of ‘ Glory, 
honour, and immortality,’ for Christ’s sake. Desiring also the 
propagation of virtue, as best harmonizing with his own pure and 
perfect nature, and as most productive of happiness amongst his 
creatures, he has made our endeavours after perfect virtue the 
condition on which we are allowed to take hold of his most gra- 
cious offer. | 

“Tt is both presumption and ingratitude to Christ, te speak or 
think of heavenly rewards, as if they were due to us as a matter 
of right for our own merits. It is the height of folly to think that 
salvation will be bestowed upon us, if we neglect good works, the 
mdispensable condition of the offer. 

“ ‘This is the great, the vital doctrine of Christianity, by which 
it is distinguished from mere natural religion. 

“¢ Uninspired philosophy might lead us to discover the existence 
of a God, and might enable us to draw up rules of moral practice, 
and to prove with tolerable certainty the necessity of complying 
with those rules. But Christianity alone teaches us, in the words 
of our Saviour, to say, even ‘ when we shall have done all those 
things which are commanded us, we are unprofitable servants : we 
have done that which was our duty to do’ Nothing short of an 
immediate revelation from heaven could assure us, that for those 
transgressions, of which even the most perfect must be sometimes 
guilty, satisfaction has been made by the sacrifice of our blessed 
Redeemer ; that ‘ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many: 
and that unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 

time without sin unto salvation.”* (P. 67.) 


From these extracts it will appear that Mr. Walter has far- 
nished us with a book which was much wanting, viz. a clear and 


*“ Heb, ix, 28.” 
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compendious exposition of the articles of our established Church, 
calculated for the use of early youth. This little volume might 
be introduced with peculiarly good effect among the higher classes 
of our principal schools, as it is written with a simplicity of style, 
and a happiness of illustration, especially calculated to secure the 
attention even of the thoughtlessness and volatility of youth; and 
what is of infinitely greater importance, to provide a ready answer 
to all those quibbling and delusive objections, in which the petu- 
Jancy of youth is too apt to indulge. 

We trust that success may attend the exertions of Mr. W. less. 
for the sake of himself, than of those to whom it is addressed, as 
we are persuaded that the highest gratification which he could re- 
ceive, is the consciousness of the inestimable advantage that his 
labours may have conferred upon others. 


= > aa 
From the British Review, and London Critical Journat. 
DISPLAY, MATERNAL SOLICITUDE, &c. 


i. Display. A Tale. By Jane Taylor. fcap. 8vo. pp. 216: Third 
Edit. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 

2. Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s best Interests. By Mrs. 
Taylor, of Ongar. fcap. 8vo. pp. 160. Fourth Edition. 

3. Practical Hints to young Females, on the Duties of a Wife, 
a Mother, and a Mistress of a Family. By the same. pp. 168. 
Third Edition. 

4. Twelve Addresses to a School; with an original Hymn to each. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 

5. Child’s Birth-day ; aiming to state the Nature and Importance 
of that Season. By the Rev. Isaac ‘Taylor. 

6. Hymns for Infant Minds. By Am and Jane Taylor. 

7. Original Poems for Infant Minds. By the same. 

S. Rhymes for the Nursery. By the same. 

9. Original Hymns for Sunday Schools. By Jane and Ann 
Taylor. 

10. Lime Twigs to catch young Birds. By the same. 


WV E were about to apologize for some of the titles contained in 
this list, but are inclined to doubt, on second thoughts, whether 
any of our readers will require an apology. Men have learned 
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the importance of nursing the seedling, of giving the right bent 

to the earliest shoots, in order to secure the beauty and useful- 

ness of the plant at its full growth. The day is gone by, when it 

mattered little with what materials a child went to work, so that 

he could go through the drill of spelling and reading decently at 

a certain age.» Not that in times past, minds of the highest order 

thought it beneath them to pay attention to the earliest stages of 
education. Such an insinuation would be very unfair towards 

our ancestors, and several great names, besides that of Locke, 

might be quoted in contradiction to it. But this age has certainly 

been remarkable for carrying the dissemination of knowledge 
much beyond its former limits; and peculiar circumstances have 
contributed to draw the attention of the public more particularly 
to the subject of education. The infant’s library is now a matter 
of careful selection. And this, it is to be hoped, is not merely 
the fashion of a day, but will become more and more general 
in proportion as sound views of practical wisdom, and practical 
piety, which lies at the bottom of it, are more universally diffused. 
If we are too sanguine in speaking of this diffusion with such con- 
fident anticipation, it is so pleasing an error, that we should 
scarcely thank the friend who should break the spell. We have 
been advancing by strides, under circumstances which might have 
appeared unfavourable to internal improvement; and as our ve- 
getation has flourished even in a long winter, it would be strange 
if its progress were checked under the influence of returning 
spring. 

But even did these little works possess less intrinsic importance 
than we really think attaches to them, they might fairly nestle in 
with the family party, which our readers will view, probably, with 
some interest, and to whic!:, as being something new in the labours 
of criticism, we sit down with some danger of being biassed a 
little by the pleasure which variety excites. Besides, though we 
may be too much hardened by habit to feel any thing from bring- 
ing a single bird down, there is a great difference between that 
and firmg in upen a covey.. To speak seriously, we do think 
that the joint literary efforts of a family, and efforts so well di- 


rected, possess no common claim to the patropage and attention 
of the public. 


It may scem irregular, in such a case, to begin with the produc- 


tion of one of the junior members of the family; but we must 
take leave to break the common law of precedence in favour of 
the little velume entitled “ Display,” as being the one which 
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arrested our attention, and induced us to undertake this article. 
The object of this “ Tale for Young People” may be easily con- 
jectured from its title ; and be it known, that this is a merit which 
does not belong to every title page in the present day. It con- 
tains the partial history of two young ladies; the one, to use the 
author’s own distinction, “ a Nominalist,” the other ‘ a Realist ;” 
the one an artificial, the other a simple character. We shall, 
perhaps, introduce them most effectually to our readers, by giving 
an extract from the early part of the volume. 


“ Of all the young people who had been introduced to the Led- 
denhursts, there was not one whose appearance pleased them so 
much as Emily’s. They observed that in some important respects 
her education had been defective ; but she seemed amiable, mo- 
dest, and unaffected ; and possessed of good sense, and a strong 
desire of improvement, which greatly encouraged them in their 
wishes to serve her. 

“ They perceived that Elizabeth was a less hopeful subject than 
her companion ; but this did not make them less willing to attempt 
her improvement ; for they were not accustomed to shrink from a 
duty because it was unpleasant; nor to despair of one that was 
difficult. ‘They were both: invited to join the family ‘circle at 
Stokely as often as they felt disposed. ‘They were not backward 
to accept this invitation, and an early evening was fixed upon to 
pay their first friendly visit. 

“ Elizabeth and Emily set off, on this occasion, with high ex- 
pectations of gratification and enjoyment. Hitherto they had only 
seen them with other company ; ‘ but now,’ thought Emily, ‘ we 
shall be alone, and be able to enjoy their conversation ’°—* now,’ 
thought Elizabeth, ‘ we shall be alone, and they must take notice 
of me.’ 

“ On their way, they met one of the servants from Stokely, 
with a basket of grapes. 

“There goes a present for somebody: who can it be for, I 
wonder? said Elizabeth : ‘ the TTomkinses—or the Davisons, per- 
haps.’ : 

fc No, no,’ said Emily, ‘ I can easily guess who it is for—poor 
Eleanor Jones, who is so ill: I know they send her fruit or jellies 
every day.’ 

“ Well, very likely,’ replied Elizabeth, ‘ for I heard—but 
really I can scarcely believe it, Mr. Leddenhurst looks such a 
pleasant, different kind of man—they say, however, that he and 
Mrs. Leddenhurst were there the other day, and had such a strange 
conversation! Oh, I cannot remember half the extraordinary 
things I heard they said to her.’ 

“IT know they have been to see her,’ said Emily, ‘ and that 
she was very much pleased with their conversation; I do not think 

she thought it strange.’ 
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“ Well, I sincerely hope we shall have no such gloomy, stupid 
doings to night!’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 

“ Elizabeth,’ said Emily, ‘I have heard and thought more 
about religion since I conversed with Miss Weston than I ever 
did before; and I really think nothing is so likely to prevent 
one from being gloomy and stupid; besides, do not the Ledden- 
hursts appear remarkably pleasant and cheerful ?’ 

“ Yes, in company; people, you know, must be agreeable in 
company ; but I have heard those over-religious kind of folks are 
miserably dull when they are alone.’ 

“ Well, we shall see,’ said Emily. 

*¢ When they reached Stokely, and entered the room, they 
found Miss Weston playing a lively tune, to which the children 
were dancing by the light of the fire—They were cordially wel- 
comed; and Emily felt very happy as the circle formed, and she 
took her seat by the side of Miss Weston. She looked round, 
and saw none but cheerful faces; it did not appear to be that kind 
of cheerfulness which is made at a moment’s warning by the rap 
at the door; they looked as though they had been cheerful and 
happy all day long. 

“‘ Elizabeth appeared this evening dressed with taste, but rather 
over-dressed for the occasion: and this did not pass unobserved ; 
for in the simple action of walking from the door to her chair, there 
was a manner that asked for observation—that is, it was not a 
simple action. 

“ Mr. Leddenhurst was looking over a review. ‘ Poetry! po- 
etry in abundance for you, ladies,’ said he, ‘ if you like it.’ 

: “ Oh, indeed, I am passionately fond of poetry,’ said Eliza- 
eth. 

* Passionately fond, are you? Here is an article then, that 
perhaps you will do us the favour to read.’ 

“ Elizabeth readily complied, for she was fond of reading aloud. 

“ We select the following passage,’ said the injudicious critic, 
‘ for the sake of three lines, which we are persuaded no reader of 
sensibility will peruse without tears.’ 

“‘ No reader of sensibility !’? thought Elizabeth; but how should 
she discover for certain which they were in that long quotation ? 
To cry at the wrong place, she justly calculated, would be a 
worse mistake than not crying at the right; but, fortunately, as 
she approached the conclusion, the lines in question caught her 
eye, considerately printed in italics. She read them with great 


pathos ; and as she read, tears—two undeniable tears—rolled de- 


liberately down her cheeks. Having succeeded in this nice hy- 
draulic experiment, she looked at Emily, and observed with some 


satisfaction that there was no trace of tears on her cheeks; but. ” 


glancing round at the rest of the company, she felt rather discon- 
certed to see how perfectly composed every body was looking.— 
* Are they not extremely affecting ?’ said she, appealing to Mrs, 
Leddenhurst. 


“ Really I can scarcely tell,’ said Mrs. Leddenhursts ‘I always 
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find, that nothing more effectually drives away my tears than ~ 
having them bespoke: pathetic touches, to produce their effect, 
should take the reader by surprise, I think.’ 

“ IT question if those lines could have surprised me into tears,’ 
said Mr. Leddenhurst. 

“O not you, papa!’ said Richard, laughing; ‘ men should 
never cry, should they, if they can help it ?’ 

“ Neither men nor women should cry, if they can help it,’ an- 
swered his father. 

“ T can remember seeing papa cry, though,’ whispered little 
Lucy, ‘ when he was telling mamma how glad the shabby looking 
gentleman looked at the sight of the guinea; I saw a tear in the * 
corner of his eye, just for a moment.’ 

‘‘ Elizabeth was so much absorbed by the little vexation she 
had just experienced, and by endeavouring to ascertain the pre- 
cise construction that had been put upon her seysibility, that the 
conversation had taken a different turn before she was aware, and 
she found Mr. Leddenhurst in the middle of a long story. He 
had travelled; and was giving an account of a night he once 
spent in a Laplander’s hut; which the children thought so very 
entertaining that they often begged their father to tell it them over 
again; and they now came from the further end of the room, 
where they were quietly at play, saying, re 

‘¢ Oh! papa is telling about the little Laplanders !’ 

“ Elizabeth suddenly roused herself to the appearance of lively 
attention, ‘They who feel interest have no need to feign it; but 
it rarely happened that Elizabeth was really interested by con- 
versation to which she was only a listener. The vain and selfish. 
deprive themselves of most genuine pleasures. There was nothin 
now, for her, but to wait till the recital was finished: to wait for 
her turn, with that sort of impatience which good breeding itself 
can sometimes scarcely conceal, in those whose sole object in so- 
ciety is to make an impression. But Mr. and Mrs. Leddenhurst 
had seen the little artifices of vanity practised by greater profi- 
cients than Elizabeth. She was not the first person in whom they 
had observed a greedy impatience to squeeze into conversation 
every scrap of information that can be collected upon the point in 
hand. Little do they imagine, who angle for admiration by this 
and similar methods, how completely their end is defeated, at 
least with respect to acute observers. ‘They who are intent upon 
being heard and seen, are not often observers; nor can they be- 
lieve how easily they are detected by those who know how to hear 
and see. The involuntary admiration which is inspired by wit or 
beauty, and especially the respect for talents and acquirements, 
are, to say the least, neutralized, if but a suspicion be excited 
that they are used as articles of display. 

“ Elizabeth would have been really agreeable, if she could 
but have forgotten to be charming. Her form was delicate, her 
face handsome ; and it might have been interesting, if the constant 

effort to-make it so had not given a restlessness to her features 
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which was far from pleasing: her eye first shot its spark, and then 
looked about for the damage. In her sensibility, especially, there 
was an appearance of artificialness, which rendered it difficult to 
feel real sympathy with her.” 


This may be taken as a fair specimen of the general style of 
the volume, in which the remarks of one, who seems to have 
made good use of rather scanty opportunities, as we should sup- 
pose, of studying life, are pleasingly blended with this sort of 
dramatic narrative. The diction is easy and unaffected, and has 
the merit of never appearing to aim at any thing beyond what it 
reaches. The drawing is after nature, and strictly so, there being 
nothing of caricature about it; at least we fear not, though we 
should be very glad to think that there was in the character of 
Miss Pryke. But we have arrived at this lady’s name by an un- 
justifiable prolepsis, and must return to the hervines of the tale. 
They will scarcely be thought to deserve that title by those who 
esteem grated windows and castle-walls, hair-breadth ’scapes 
and post-chaises and four, sine qua nons in the composition of a 
heroine proper; but we hope they will be suffered to take rank as 
heroines by courtesy, or else our pages will run a risk of an utter 
deficiency in that tempting title, for we positively cannot admit 
them with the. above incumbrances. Indeed we hope that tales 
of the cast of that which we are now considering, tales in which 
probable incidents are. made the vehicles of rational instruction, 
are likely to supersede, with a numerous class of readers, the 
flimsy, unprofitable, and worse than unprofitable compositions, 
which issue in such abundance from the press, to feed the vitiated 
taste which the rapid increase of circulating libraries has engen- 
dered. Not that we can venture to recommend all the rational 
tales of the present day, on the score of the principles they incul- 
cate, with as safe a conscience as we can the one now under our 
consideration. Its principal recommendation with us is, that 
without any of the polite circumlocution which fastidiously fritters 
away the truth which it seems half ashamed to utter, and, at the 
same time, without any obtrusive coarseness, it not only refers to 
right principles, but gives them their right names. This will ap- 
pear as we proceed in a slight sketch of its contents. 
Emily and Elizabeth quit Mr. Leddenhurst’s house, after this . 
their first visit, with very different sensations. Those of the lat- 
ter gave rise to the followimg observations from the author : 


“ Happy are they who do not go into company to perform; who 
can think an evening pleasantly spent that has been unproductive 
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of compliment ; and afforded no particular opportunity of display- 
ing the favourite quality, or talent, or acquirement. 

‘ There are some unfortunate persons who seem to make little 
other use of conversation than as a means of petty, personal 
agerandizement ; and who, in consequence of this wretched pro- 
pensity, little as they suspect it, subject themselves to the con- 
tempt or pity of those whose opinions are most valuable. 

«“ There is a class of speechmakers, who contrive by ingenious 
allusions, and hints casually dropped, to let you know what they 
feared you might not otherwise find out: they are letting off fire- 
works; and when it seems all over, and there are only a few 
pitiful sparks dropping about—off goes another !—but it never suc= 
ceeds. For whether it be—‘ my uncle’s carriage,’—or, ‘ my friend 
the colonel, or ‘ the general,’ or, ‘ when I was on the continent,’ 
—or, ‘ only a jeu d’esprit of mine, a foolish thing,’—or, * Latin ? 
Oh, scarcely a word, I assure you,’—or, ‘a cousin of mine knows 
him intimately,’ or, ‘ when I write to lady so and so;’ or all these 
one after another—such hints afford a kind of information which 
is not intended to be conveyed: they prove, not only that her 
uncle keeps his carriage—that she knows a colonel and a general 
—that she has been on the continent—that she writes poetry (and 
foolish things)—that she learns Latin—that her cousin knows a 
learned man—that she corresponds with lady so and so; but they 
show that she is anxious you should know it; that she considers 
such things as distinctions; and that they are to her new or rare, 
for people seldom boast of things they have always been accus- 
tomed to; and what is worst of all, it must create a suspicion 
that she has nothing more left to boast of: for she who gives out 
that she reads Latin, is not likely to conceal her knowledge of 
Hebrew or Greek; and she who intimates that she writes to lady 
A—, would assuredly let you know it, :f she had any connexion 
with ladies B—, C—, or D—. 

“ But the symptoms of vanity are almost infinitely various : 
there is no genus comprehending a greater variety of species. 
The silly girl, vain of her dress and complexion, is reaily ene of 
the least offensive, and most pardonable of all; for in proportien 
to the value of the thing boasted of, is the meanness of the boasts 
henee, a pedant is more contemptible than a coxcomb. 

“ But whatever particular character it assume, that mind is in 
miserable bondage, whose happiness is dependent on the opinion, 
especially on the applause of others. It is a bondage which 
seems always the concomitant of a general moral imbecility, 
whether that imbecility be cause or effect.” 


Emily’s introduction to her new friends at Stokely, and parti- 
cularly to Miss Weston, “of whom nobedy could determine 
whether she was a friend or the governess,” had soon an import- 
ant influence on her character, and satisiied her that “ there was 
Vou. I. 61 
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something in the Christian religion beyond mere outward forms 
and observances.” 


We could have wished to see a fuller developement of Emily’s 
change of views and principles than the subsequent pages afford ; 
but Miss Taylor, with an abstinence uncommon in a young author, 
instead of exhausting her subjects, leaves room to regret, that 
one, who can treat them so well, does not treat them more fully. 
The truth of the sketch excites a wish that the picture were more 
finished and filled up. It is unjust, however, though she will not 
take it as a bad compliment, to complain of a moderation so 
rarely to be met with; and she might easily defend herself on the 
score of the greater prominence which the avowed subject of the 
volume rendered it necessary to give te the character of Eliza~ 
beth, in whose fate the miserable consequences of “ display” are 


ably exemplified. The following quotation comprises most of 
what throws light on the state of Emily’s mind: 


“ In the mean time Emily’s friends witnessed with great plea- 
sure the hopeful, though gradual change that appeared to be tak- 
ing place in her mind. ‘These friends could make allowances for 
the prejudices of education, the influence of early habits, and 
the various disadvantages which must attend the dawnings of reli- 
= those who have not been taught to fear God from their 

outh. 
a They were pleased to observe in her a delicacy of eonscience 
which made her extremely guarded in conversing on the subject, 
lest she should be led to express more than she felt. Without 
sincerity she saw that religion is but a name, and without ear- 
nestness, a shadow. 

“ As soon as she began reading the Bible with attention and 

rayer, she perceived that she had never before read it to purpose. 
She was surprised that she had often passed over the same pas- 
sages whieh now struck her so forcibly, with such total inattention 
to their obvious meaning. She began to feel that ‘ one thing is 
needful;’ that the grand business of life, and that to which all 
others must be secondary, is to prepare for the life to come. Of 
the necessity and nature of this preparation she became increas- 
ingly conseious the more she thought of God, and of the nature 
of heavenly happiness. She was convinced that ‘ His presence 
could not be fulness of joy, to any but those who are, like 
Him, holy and spiritual. When she compared the state of mind 
which the Scriptures call ‘ meetness for Heaven,’ with the vanity — ” 
and earthliness of her present taste and pleasures, and with the 
distaste she felt to those that are wholly spiritual, she began to 
understand what is meant by ‘ being born again ;? and to feel the 
necessity of it, although her ideas of the way in which this change 
must be produced, were still indistinct and uncertain. 
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“She had bowed at the name of Jesus, and spoken of Him, 
and heard Him spoken of as ‘ our Saviour, and ‘ our blessed 
Saviour,’ but with notions the most vague, and feelings the most 
indifferent. But when she began to regard Him as a Saviour 
from sin and misery, as the friend of sinners, a living and present 
friend, and to hope that He might be hers—His being and His 
character appeared an astonishing reality, and it seemed to her as 
though she had never heard of Him before. 

“ At first Emily set about becoming a Christian with the same 
expectation of success.as she weuld have applied herself to a lan- 
guage or.a.science. She saw that she had it all to learn, and she 
thought there was nothing to be done but to learn it. She soon, 
however, began to experience some of the difficulties which will 
be encountered by all who are in earnest. She was sincerely 
asking, ‘ what must I do to inherit eternal life ?? But, like him 
who once § went away sorrowful,” Emily found herself unwilling 
to make that entire surrender of the heart to'God which he re- 
quires, and without which religion is but an irksome bondage, a 
fruitless effort to compromise between God and the world. She 
complained of a secret reluctance and disinclination to serious 
thought and engagements, and of a disproportionate interest in 
her own pursuits and pleasures. She sometimes expressed a fear 
to Miss Weston, that her solicitude about religion arose more 
from a dread of the consequences of neglecting it, than from a 
desire towards it for its own sake. 

“ To these complaints her friend listened with sympathy, and 
administered such encouragements as were calculated, not to 
make her easy and satisfied with her present attainments, but to 
stimulate her to perseverance and diligence. She explained to 
her that these or similar obstacles ever oppose the entrance of 
real religion to the human heart; that all are naturally indispesed 
4o embrace it; but that those who feel and lament this indisposi- 
tion, have every encouragement to expect assistance. 

“ Strength,’ said she, ‘is promised to those, and those only, 
who are sensible of weakness; who, acknowledging with deep 
humility and poverty of spirit their mental impotence, are wil- 
ling to receive help of God. 

“ That change of heart which consists in new dispositions and 
affections, new pursuits and pleasures, new apprehensions of — 
things unseen, and without which heaven could not be happiness, 
is,’ she said, ‘ the immediate operation of the Spirit of God. It 
is that for which, of ourselves, we are absolutely insufficient. We 
must not, however,’ continued Miss Weston, ‘ expect this assist- 
ance, unless we earnestly and constantly seek it: ‘ Ask, and ye 
shall receive ;’ this is the invariable condition. And, Emily, we 
moust watch as well as pray 5 and diligently use every means that 
God has appointed for the promotion of religion in the soul ; never 
relaxing from that strict system of mental discipline in which 
Christian self-denial chiefly consists. It is to those who do the 
will of God that the promise is offered.’ 
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“ While Miss Weston was thus continually performing the no- 
blest offices of human friendship, Emily’s love for her became 
increasingly ardent; for she assumed no authority nor superiority 
in advising her: her manner was so humble and affectionate, and 
displayed at once such a delicate consideration of her feelings, 


and anxious solicitude for her happiness, that Emily’s heart 
melted with grateful affection.” 


Elizabeth finding that nothing but ill success attended her en- 
deavours to attract admiration at Stokely, gradually drops her 


intimacy with the Leddenhursts. This estrangement is farther 
accounted for as follows : 


* Indeed, the manner in which the Christian character was 
described and exemplified at Stokely, rendered it so difficult of 
imitation—there was so little regard paid to external appearances 
and particular expressions, and so much stress laid upon sincerity, 
humility, and spirituality of mind, that Elizabeth soon began to 
feel the support of her new professions almost intolerably irksome, 
aud almost hopelessly difficult: perhaps she might have abandoned 
the attempt altogether, if she had not accidently discovered a 
style of religious profession far easier of attainment.” 


This passage is open to a remark, which is also generally ap- 
plicable to the volume itself, namely, that the reader may very 
easily misapply the lesson which it is intended to convey. It is 
the habit of a numerous class, who aim at being easy under a 
disregard of all the external demands and restraints of religion, 
to call every demonstration of a regard to them “ display;” and 
we can imagine people of this description eagerly culling whatever 
passages they could find in a work written like this, professedly 
on religious principles, which might be quoted in support of their 
maxim. Here, for instance, they would exultingly read, that in 
this family, which the author certainly holds up as a pattern, 
*‘ there was so little regard paid to external appearances and par- 
ticular expressions.” The author certainly means, that the “ re- 
gard paid to external appearances” was “ little,” in comparison 
with the attention to still more essential points; but such people 
as we have alluded to, though very skilful in supplying a word 
to serve their own turn, will take a sentence as literally as pos- 


sible when that suits their convenience best, and therefore we ” 


cannot be too cautious not to afford them opportunities of this 
kind. On this account we could have wished to see this passage 
differently worded, and a caution introduced into the work itself 
against such an abuse of it as we have supposed probable. There 
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is a wide difference between an improper “ display” of our prin- 
ciples, and “ paying but little regard to external appearances ;” 
and to one instance where the former propensity needs correction, 
many may be brought where the latter requires still more pointed 
reproof. ‘The same perfectly wise Teacher, who has cautioned 
us against religious “ display,” by declaring that those who are 
guilty of it “‘ have their reward,” has also given us a charge to 
“ Jet our light shine before men ;” not indeed for our own glory, 
but “ that they may glorify our Father which is in heaven.” Add 
to this the Apostle’s injunction to “ avoid all appearance of evil,” 
and it will be found that the Christian’s narrow path is equidistant 
from display on the one hand, and disregard of appearances on 
the other. The fact is, that the world will give you very little 
trouble about the opinions you may hold (unless something par- 
ticular in your situation gives them a decided prominence, ) if 
you will give it no trouble by such a regard to external appear- 
ances as condemns its habits and practices. ‘There lies the root 
of the quarrel which has lasted nearly as long as the world, and 
in which those who take the right side wil! always have display 
imputed to them by their opponents. Nor is it only & watchword 
for them, but serves also but too frequently as a plausible excuse 
for conduct, which in fact arises from indecision of character ; 
fear of the world having dictated what the fear of display has 
been alleged to justify. It cannot be denied, however, that in 
the present day the temptations to religious display are particularly 
strong, and require our best care to guard against them. 

We have introduced these cautionary hints here, because with- 
out them we think there is much danger in the study of such a 
character as the next which will be introduced. The style of re- 
ligious profession, alluded to in the last quotation, is exemplified 
in the character of Miss Pryke, who is thus described : 


‘¢ She was a sharp, neat, compact, conceited looking person, 
who kept a little haberdasher’s shop in the market-place. By the 
aid of some quickness, a good memory, and what was called @ 
great taste for reading, she had accumulated a curious mass of 
heterogeneous lore, with which she was accustomed to astonish, 
if not to edify, her simple neighbours. She was particularly fond 
of hard names, and words of many syllables; and her conversa- 
tion was frequently interspersed with quotations from Young, 
Hervey, and Mrs. Rowe. 

“ Her customers, in addition to their purchase, were generally 
favoured with a little learning, gratis, while she was weighing 
the pins or measuring the tape; and even before those whom she 
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could not venture to entertain with familiar discourse, some fine 
word, or knowing remark, was dexterously dropped, to let them 
know what ske was: and her behaviour to this class of her cus- 
tomers was marked by that mixture of pertness and servility, 
which is commonly produced by self-conceit in dependent circum- 
stances. 

“ To these qualifications Miss Pryke added a flaming profession 
of religion. She was one of the very few inhabitants of this 
town who appeared to pay any serious regard to it; and among 
those pious, simple people, who possessed little of the wisdom or 
knowledge of this world, she passed for a pattern of zeal and 


/in 


’ 


sanctity. Miss Pryke’s creed, was all creed: she was fond off 


holding argumentations upon a few points on which she consi- 
dered herself to have attained more light than the generality of 
plain Christians. She appeared to take little interest in the prac- 


tical parts of Christianity, about which there is no controversy ; | 


and upon those who made any thing more than a distant or casua] 
reference to these subjects, she readily bestowed her enlightened 
pity. They were ‘ persons in the dark;’ and if they were minis- 


ters, they were ‘ blind leaders of the blind,’ and knew nothing 


of the gospel. She valued comfort much above consistency, and — 


was more observant of her frames than of her temper. 


“ She could quote Scripture with great facility ; but was fonder | 
of hearing it allegorized than explained. She had by rote the | 
whole string of those phrases, and particular modes of expression | 


which pass current among some good people, and which, although 
frequently used with the utmost sincerity, are very far from being 
evidences of it.” 


Elizabeth forms an intimacy with this person, and attends a 
private weekly meeting held at her house, the sketch of which 
has something about it which we did not quite enjoy while read- 
tng it. We will take this opportunity of referring to another 
passage, which we would request the author to omit in the future 
editions of this little volume, which we have no doubt will ap- 
pear, as being offensive both to good taste and that nice feeling 
for the honour of the Scriptures, which rejects any thing in the 
shape of a parody upon them, however applied. It is at the head 
of the 55th page, and runs thus: 


“ For though a woman speak with the tongue of men, or of 
angels, and have the gift of eloquence ; and understand all lan- 
guages, and all knowledge; and bestow all her time to feed her 
vanity ; and have not humility, it profiteth nothing ; she is truly 
as sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal.” 


A slight inaccuracy in the use of the word “ transacting,” 
p. 65, L. 23, may as well be noticed here. 
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The fit of religious display is shortened by the arrival of a re- 
giment in the country-town where Elizabeth resided, an arrival 
necessary to the sequel of the story, but by no means improving 
to its tone and character. We know of more than one instance 


' in which readers, rather hastily perhaps, have thrown aside this 


volume in consequence of having first opened it in this part, which 
has certainly too much the air of a common-place sentimental 
novel. This remark only applies, however, to a few pages. 


| Elizabeth is led, chiefly by the system of “ display,” into a mar- 


riage with a young officer in this regiment, and “ display” shortly 
afterwards reduces them to the necessity of keeping a shop; her 
father, who was supposed, from his manner of living, to be a 
wealthy man, having died insolvent. Her reluctance to this de- 
scent in the scale of society may be well conceived; and the en~ 


' dence, are prettily told: 


—- ny re " 





“ Tt was not till the morning of the very day on which Eliza- 


> beth was expected, that all was in complete readiness. Mr. Led- 


denhurst’s carriage stood at the door to take them home. Miss 
Weston was quite ready to go; but Emily still lingered to see if 
every thing was in exact order. She replaced the flowers—then 
returned to adjust the folds of the window-curtains—and stood at 
the parlour-door, to see how it would strike Elizabeth when she 
first entered. She next returned to that which was intended to 
be Elizabeth’s room, which was fortunate; for the wind had 
blown up one corner of the white napkin on the dressing-table. 
Emily laid it smooth—set the looking-glass in precisely the proper 
angle—once more patted the volumes on the book-shelves quite 
even—and after a moment’s thought, took down the handsome 
new Bible which had been provided, and laid it on the dressing- 
table. She then went down stairs, and having repeated sundry 
injunctions to Mr. Sandford, sprang nimbly into the carriage, and 
drove off.” 


By the same kind feeling Emily is led to act the part of a nurse 
to her friend in an illness, bronght on shortly after by impatient 
feelings; and this brings us to a period in Elizabeth’s history very 
interesting, and very interestingly exhibited. 

The acquisition of these new principles is gradually evidenced 
by a change in her conduct, the progress of which is most happily 
and judiciously described; and the effect of which, in lightening 
all the evils of her situation, forms, much to the credit of the 
author’s taste, the simple unravelment of the story. If the 
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reader, when he has finished the volume, takes the trouble io 
analyse the tale it contains, he is surprised to find how much he 
has been interested with the aid of so little novelty or variety of 
incident. He may, perhaps, be enabled to selve the enigma, by 
recolleeting the air of truth which the tale acquires from the 
simplicity of its structure, and the graces shed over it by a sound 
judgment, a correct taste, a playful but chastised fancy, and, 
above all, an undeviating rectitude of principle and feeling. We 
augur most favourably from this as a youthful production, and 
trust that its author will be encouraged by its success to a strenu- 
dus exertion of the talents with which she is gifted, and be led se 
to employ them, that earthly applause will be amongst the least 
valuable of their fruits. 

If we have been pleased to see such sound and correct princi- 
ples in the work which has hitherto engrossed our attention, our 
pleasure has been doubled by following them up one step nearer 
to their great source, and tracing the early wisdom of the daugh- 
ter to the nurture and admonition of a mother, who seems to 
have well deserved such fruits by her sedulous culture of the 
plants entrusted to her care. The work which stands second in 
the catalogue at the head of this article, consists of twenty-one 
detached essays, to each of which some text of Scripture forms 
a clue, and the subject of which is in some way connected with 
those points, which would be likely to excite feelings of solicitude 
for the welfare of a beloved child in the bosom of a mother, It 
is replete with sound and rational piety, judicious remark, and 
right feeling. The fifth, eighth, eleventh, and last two essays, 
may, perhaps, be referred to as amongst the most interesting; but 
all are characterized by a genuine earnestness of desire to contri- 
bute to the welfare of the person addressed, which give them a 
charm and a force that no writings can possess, the sole objects 
of which have evidently been either gain or glory. We shall 
abstain from making any extracts from this volume, as we shall 
have oceasion to select a specimen or two of Mrs. Taylor’s style 
irom her “ Practical Hints to Young Females ;” a work, the dis- 
semination of which in the middle ranks of society, to which it is 
principally addressed, might be highly favourable to the increase 
of domestic happiness. 

It would be well for many a fire-side, if the reflection with 
which Mrs. Taylor sets out were thoroughly pondered, and viewed 


in all its inferences, by the generality of young women at their 
setting out in life. 
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“‘ Happy the female in whom education has united with natural 
talent to form so important a character as that of the mistress of 
a family ; and unhappy she, who, possessing neither of these ad- 
vantages, has the temerity to undertake a task to which she is al- 
together incompetent.” 


The second chapter, which treats of the conduct of a woman 
towards her husband, might have been amplified with advantage, 
an observation which its author will attribute perhaps to our over- 
weening conceit of the consequence attached to this part of her 
subject. So much, however, ofthe misery to be met with in the 
world arises from a want of attention to such hints as this chapter 
affords, that they cannot be too fully and deeply impressed on the 
minds of those who are entering on this system of multiplied 
duties, and may thus be enabled to prevent what it is most difficult 
to remedy. The third chapter, on domestic economy, is full of 
excellent maxims, and deserves the close attention of those who 
wish to preserve a quiet and independent mind, and to possess the 
power of contributing to the comfort of others. There is a pithy 
hint on this subject in the book of Ecclesiasticus, which we would 
recommend to our readers in corroboration of ‘Mrs. Taylor’s ad- 
vice on the subject of regular accounts, the main hinge on which 
a well regulated system of economy turns: “ Put all in writing 
that thou givest out, or receivest in,” chap. xlii. ver. 7. This habit 
lies at the root of every thing, for without it we are not qualified 
to reduce to practice the equally admirable and important advice 
of Juvenal : 


“ Noscenda est mensura sui, spectandaque rebus 

In summis, minimisque ; etiam cum piscis emetur, 

Ne mullum cupias, cum sit tibi globio tantum 

In loculis.” Sat. xi, 


But we suspect that our fraternity has had so bad a character on 
this head from time immemorial, that we can have very little hope 
that advice from such a quarter will carry any weight with it. 

Novelty is not to be looked for on subjects which must neces- 
sarily have employed the attention of mankind in every age of the 
world; but the remarks which fill the succeeding chapters on the 
treatment of servants and the education of children, are well se- 
lected, and stated both in a pleasing and impressive form. One 
maxim on the latter subject we would recommend as founded on 
experience, and of much use in rightly conducting this important 
Von. I. 52 
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branch of duty, namely, that mere “ coercion, though it may 
form habits, never forms principles, the only seeurity for their 
performance.” Many useful hints are given for the sick-room, and 
also for the parlour; and these are followed by a short chapter on 
‘keeping at home,” which our country-women will do well to 
study. Amongst other observations upon this subject, the follow- 
ing makes a very home and pathetic appeal : 


*¢ What a melancholy catalogue would our newspapers exhibit, 
if, beside the ravages of the devouring flames, and the midnight 
murderers, those made upon the human mind by the habitual ab- 
sence of mothers, were faithfully recorded! If such a register 
were kept, it would doubtless appear, that too severe a censure 
could not be passed upon those who abandon such important duties 
for places of public amusement. Mothers whose eyes are suffused 
in tears at the pathetic scenes of a tragedy, may, perhaps, at that 
moment, have the scenes of a deeper tragedy preparing at home, 
in which themselves, at some future period, may be among the 
principal characters.” 


We cannot find language to do justice to the excellence of the 
above passage. 

No chapter in the volume does greater credit to the head and 
heart of the writer than the one entitled “ the Stepmother.” It 
would be doing it injustice to make an extract from it; but we 
would strongly recommend its perusal to all who undertake that 
delicate and responsible office. As domestic happiness cannot be 
secured by the best exertions of one party, unless seconded by 
the other, Mrs. Taylor subjoins an address to the husband; and 
we will venture to say that none who are worthy of the happiness 
that name ought to imply, will hesitate to subscribe to any part of 
what she advances in it. She writes like one who knows that con- 
jugal bliss is of a delicate texture, and shrinks, like the Mimosa, 
from a coarse and negligent touch. 

In the concluding chapter, the different heads which have been 
treated of are brought under review with a neat and pointed spi- 
ritual application. 

On the whole, the book forms a very useful manual of duties, 
which are certainly of the first importance, and deserves a place 
in the library of every female in the class and sitration for which © 
itis meant. The style is well adapted to the subject, clear and 
accurate, without any attempt at fine writing and free from the 
monotonous heaviness so often attributed to didactic compositions 


partly, perhaps, because we do not love to be taught. A glow o 
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genuine feeling gives a sustained interest to it; but its best praise 
is, that the principles it keeps in view are those of truth and holi- 
ness, as revealed to us inthe word of God. 

Having thus given, as was due, precedence to the ladies, we 
now come to the works of Mr. Taylor ; but he must pardon us if 
the urgent calls of his yeung family, who are still behind, pre- 
vent our dwelling upon his volumes with the attention which in 
many respects they deserve. The principles inculcated in them 
correspond with those which we have traced in the productions of 
his wife and daughter ; and this is a family likeness which we re. 
joice to see. He prepares us, in an advertisement prefixed to the 
‘“‘ Twelve Addresses,” for a plainness of style adapted to the capa- 
cities of children at Sunday schools. In aiming at this, we think 
he has sometimes descended to coarseness. As in such expressions 
as these :-—“ If a man isa rascal, riches only disgrace him :”— 
*‘ sin, which has ruined his soul, and made him ft fuel for the 
Jive of hell :’” —“ if one man drinks till he cannot stand, the rest 
for company sake guzzle till, like swine, they fall down together.”’ 
Such passages, however, are of rare occurrence, and the volume 
abounds with useful advice to children. ‘The tenth ‘and eleventh 
addresses, the former on the nature of repentance, and the latter 
entitled “ Children united to Christ,” are particularly excellent. 
We make the following short extract from the latter, as a speci- 
nien of the style in which the little volume is written. 


“ Jittle children, the Saviour gives you leave to pray to him, 
and ask him for his blessings. Were your father to say, that if 
you came to him at such a time, he would give you any thing you 
asked him for; would you not gladly go at the time, think what 
you wanted, ask him for it, and wart till you obtained it? Deo 
so by your Heavenly Father. ‘Think what you want: as sinners, 
you want pardon ; as poor, weak, and ignorant children, you want 
Knowledge, and care, and daily mercies ; you want a new heart ; 
to have all the wickedness purged out of your heart, and to have 
a good, humble, kind, holy heart given you. You want grace to 
watch over you every day, to preserve you from temptation, to 
keep you through life, and to bring you at lastto glory. Go, get 
you alone, and on your knees entreat the Lord Jesus Christ to 
give you these blessings; he will not be angry to hear a little 
child ask him for such great mercies. He loves to hear children 

ray. He heard young Samuel; and says, ‘ Those who seek me 
early shall find me.’ Let it be your business every day, so to 
seek mercy at the throne of grace : keep praying day after day, if 
you do not obtain it, till you obtain all you want; you shall suc- 
éeed in the end. When you do find mercy, keep praying day aiter 
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day to get more ; you will have need to come again and again, as 
long as you live.” 


We come now to a still less volume, entitled “’The Child’s 
Birth-Day,” “ Addressed both to Parents and Children.” This 
double reference is rather unfortunate, for it leads the author to 
mix up with matter suited to the capacities of children, much that 
is above their comprehension ; and to lay open some secrets in the 
art of education, which lose all their efficacy, if children are led te 
suspect their influence. 

The following mode of warding off an injudicious present is se 
happy, and the observations it comprises are so sensible, that, in 
spite of the title of the book, we think none of our readers will 
complain of such a lesson being extracted from it for their benefit. 
The mother had taken alarm at a very gay bonnet, brought by an 
aunt as a birth-day present to her daughter. 


‘¢ The father’s anxiety was moved in a similar manner, when he 
saw the demon of avarice peeping out from a share of a lottery 
ticket, which aunt Dinah was about to unfold. He was not very 
fond of lotteries in any case, but was decidedly against nursing up 
in children the idea of making a vast deal of money by any other 
methods than the exertion of talent and honest industry. 

“ Tt was convenient for him, that his sister began by asking him : 
¢ Brother, I suppose you have no faith in dreams and lucky num- 
bers ?’ 

“ Father. I have faith in Providence, sister, which guides our 
ways, blesses our honest exertion, and gives us the station in life 
most suitable to our talents—most conducive to our happiness. If 
there be any such thing as luck, distinct from Providence, I de- 
sire not to have any thing to do with it 

“ Aunt Dinah. Why should you have any objection to twenty 
thousand pounds some morning? Luck or not luck, there could 
be no harm in that. 

“ Father. He that denies it to me, sees there would be ne 
good in it for me, at least. 

* Aunt Dinah. Well, I do think I should like to try. 

‘© Father. Many have tried, and succeeded to their utter ruin. 
But come, sister, fill another glass of wine. 

“ Aunt Dinah. No, I thank you, brother; I have had enough. 
Tf I were to take any more now, it would make me quite giddy. 

“ Father. Come, come, sister, fill again; you must drink 


three or four bottles before you leave us, just for once. 7 


« Both Sisters. Why, brother, are you mad? do you want to 
kill us? We should, at least, be thrown into a fever. 

“ Father. But I should like to try. 

“ Aunt Priscilla. No, brother, you must excuse us; that is 
an experiment I will never submit to. There are too many in, 
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stances, even of sudden death, from such excesses ; especially in 
persons not at all used to drink. I wonder you could mention 
such a thing. 

“ Father. Not with any intention of doing you any harm, sis- 
ter, I assure you ; but because I knew you would completely 
justify my ideas as to the lottery, and the acquisition of sudden 
wealth. A little wine, moderately taken, may be wholesome ; 
but suddenly, and in large quantities, it must be destructive : the 
body cannot bear the increased stimulus. I say the same by 
wealth. Let a man, by ingenuity and diligence, amass riches, 
even to affluence, and he may bear it well, and be happier for it; 
but the mind, like the body, cannot but be injured by the sudden 
pouring in of riches. Many have actually died with the violence 
of their sensations ; many have been deranged. The spirit of ava- 
rice has taken possession of some, and set them upon hoarding 
and accumulating, so that they could not enjoy. ‘Lhe spirit of 
dissipation has entered into others: they have soon squandered 
their ill-gotten wealth away, and have been reduced to poverty, 
after a taste for wealth had been imbibed, and indulgence had be- 
come habitual ; reduced to a lower state, perhaps, than that which 
they originally knew, and having lost all power of finding happi- 
ness in it as heretofore. With these warnings before my eyes, L 
never buy lottery tickets; nor should I choose that. myself or 
family should venture all the sweet serenity of our present enjoy- 
ments, for the anxiety of waiting, wishing, longing, for any thing 
so uncertain as a ticket in the lottery; or for the distresses which 
would seize the brain of every one of the family, down to little 
Mary, were a prize, a great prize, to overwhelm us with its in- 
distinct and indescribable flood of intoxicating joy. 

* Aunt Dinah. Well, brother, you surprise me ; but, surely, 
you would like it, if you could present each of your children with 
a few thousands on a birth-day. 

“ Father. I should conceive the sensation which would inevit- 
ably be roused by such a circumstance, to be decidedly injurious 
to the sentiments I have endeavoured so long to instil, and the 
talents I have laboured to cultivate, were the attempt successful ; 
and if it were not, yetithe spirit of avarice and gambling would 
undoubtedly be roused; and greater torments, more foul fiends, 
cannot attack the human breast. 

* Aunt Priscilla. Well, brother, we have always made a point 
of buying some shares every year; though, to be sure, we never 
gained any thing, or at least any thing that balf paid us our money 
again, if we were to reckon all we have spent. I believe, if we 
had that in our pocket now, it would bring in something hand- 
some. 

“ Tt will not be thought wonderful, if, during this conversation, 
the lottery chance (one corner of which had peeped out of her 
age had gradually disappeared ; and the whole purse had, step 

y step, receded, as if ashamed, into the pocket again.” 
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Here and there we meet with phrases which a polished ear 
would reject ; but these are amply redeemed by a general tone of 
right feeling, and that vein of sound principle, in which, as we 
have said, we trace the family likeness. 

And now, before we proceed to the consideration of the last 
heads in this article, we must exclaim, Procul, procul este profani ! 
Stand far off from our mysteries, ye who have never listened with 
truly heartfelt pleasure to the hymn repeated with lisping accents, 
or watched with anxious hope the dawnings of a right feeling, or 
a generous sympathy awakened in the infant mind by some tale of 
active or of suffering virtue! We are now writing for the affec- 
tionate parent ; for the teachers who engage in their task, as all 
should do, with something of a parent’s zeal ; for those, and such 
there are, who can enter into a parent’s feelings, though never 
themselves blest with that endearing name. Such will not think 
the dignity of our Review prejudiced by our present subject. If 
others will go on, in spite of this fair warning, we are not ac- 
countable for the sensations of contempt or weariness to which 
they may be subjected. 

Those who are at all practically acquainted with the education of 
children, must be aware of the great scarcity that existed till very 
recently of poetry properly suited to their feelings and capacities. 
Dr. Watts has been rewarded for his truly laudable exertions to 
remedy this want by the blessings of many a parent; but a child 
of any quickness will soon become so well acquainted with his ad- 
mirable hymns as to feel circumscribed if confined to their range, 
and be wearied by the frequent repetition of the same thoughts. 
An additional stock of poetry of this stamp was, therefore, a real 
desideratum: and it could not have come before the public in a 
more interesting shape than as the joint production of severa! 
young persons in the same family. We can conceive few things 
more gratifying to parental feelings, than to see so early a testi- 
mony to the good success of the pains which must evidently have 
been bestowed on the education of these young authors. We do 
not mean the pains attested by the rhythm of a verse, or the turn 
of a sentence; but such as are indicated by the profession of right 
principles and well regulated minds; and such, we are happy to 
say, may be traced in every page of these juvenile productions. 
It is a very erroneous, though, we fear, a very prevalent notion, 
that the religious instruction of children must necessarily be con- 
fined within very narrow limits. The contents of the first of these 
little volumes serve to show that all the fundamental truths of re- 
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ear velation may be laid open to them with sufficient clearness and 
ne of precision to enlighten their understandings, and in a manner well 
S we calculated to interest and affect their young hearts. The fact is, 
that they cannot be too soon taught not to regard religion as a se- 
7 last parate duty, which is to claim their attention at regular intervals, 
ant ! but as a living principle pervading every thought, guiding every 
with ' word, influencing every action ; to listen to its voice, as that of a 
ents, | bosom-friend, not an imperious task-master. The careful perusal 
OF fF and real use of the “ Hymns for Infant Minds” is well calculated 
le of + to produce this effect. All of them are deserving of the notice of 
flec- — our readers ; but we cannot afford room for any specimens. : 
sall F The original poems for infant minds are most of them of a lively 
such —) cast, and display a great deal of playful humour, and much skill 
ever fin directing it always to a good purpose. In proof of this we may 
hink =F quote 
If § 
ace ‘¢ MEDDLESOME MATTY. 
eon , “ Oh, how one ugly trick has spoil’d 
The sweetest and the best ! 

n of ; Matilda, though a pleasant child, 

ery § One ugly trick possess’d, 

ies. ff Which, like a cloud before the skies, 

sto | Hid all her better qualities. 

uld 


wa | Sometimes she’d lift the tea-pot lid, 
: F To peep at what was in it ; 


so ff Or tilt the kettle, if you did 
its. But turn your back a minute. 
eal fi In vain you told her not to touch, 
1a (CON Her trick of meddling grew so much. 
- ‘ Her grandmamma went out one day, 
_ | And by mistake she laid 
ui- Ff Her spectacles and snuff-box gay, 
ve | Too near the little maid. 
do | ‘Ah! well,’ thought she, ‘ I’ll try them on, 
-_ As soon as grandmamma is gone.’ 
‘4 
at : Forthwith she placed upon her nose. 
~, | The glasses large and wide ; 
Be And looking round, as I suppose, 
n, «fl The snuff-box too she spied: 
1- ‘O, what a pretty box is this, 
| [ll open it,’ said little Miss. 
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‘I know that grandmamma would say, 
‘ Don’t meddle with it, dear ;’ 

But then she’s far enough away, 
And no one else is near ; 

Besides, what can there be amiss, 

In op’ning such a box as this?’ 


So thumb and finger went to work 
‘To move the stubborn lid ; 
And presently a mighty jerk, 
The mighty mischief did ; 
For all at once, ah! woful case, 
The snuff came puffing in her face. 


Poor eyes, and nose, and mouth, and chin, 
A dismal sight presented ; 

And as the snuff got further in, 
Sincerely she repented. 

In vain she ran about for ease, 

She could do nothing else but sneeze. 


She dash’d the spectacles away, 

To wipe her tingling eyes, 
And as in twenty bits they lay, 

Her grandmamma she spies. 
‘Hey-dey ! and what’s the matter now ?’ 
Cried grandmamma, with lifted brow. 


Matilda, smarting with the pain, 
And tingling still, and sore, 
Made many a promise to refrain 
From meddling ever more ; 
And ’tis a fact, as I have heard, 


She ever since has kept her word.” ANNs 


The following are ina different vein: 


“« THE ORPHAN. 


‘* My father and mother are dead, 
No friend or relation I have; 
And now the cold earth is their bed, 

And daisies grow over the grave. 


I cast my eyes into the tomb, 
The sight made me bitterly cry ; 

I said, ‘ And is this the dark room xi 
Where my father and mother must lie ?? 
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I cast my eyes round me again, 
In hopes some protector to see ; 
Alas! but the search was in vain, 
For none had compassion on me. 


i cast my eyes up to the sky, 
I groan’d, though I said not a word; 
Yet God was not deaf to my cry, : 


The friend of the fatherless heard. 


O yes! and he graciously smiled, 
And bid me on him to depend; 
He whisper’d, ‘Fear not, little child, 
For 1 am thy father and friend.” JANE 


“ THE VIOLET. 
‘“ Down in a green and shady bed 


A modest violet grew; 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colours bright and fair ; 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet there it was content to bloom, 
In modest tints array’d ; 

And there diffused its sweet perfume, 
Within the silent shade. 


Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see ; 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility.” = NE- 


We cannot afford room for any extracts frem the o er little 
sverks mentioned in our list, but can bear eects 64 to their being 
equally well adapted to the use of chi¥renat a still earlier period. 


We take leave of this family party with feelings of cordial 
esteem, and a grateful sense of the value of their useful exertions 


in the cause of piety, «d for the increase of human happiness. 


Vor. L. mS 
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From the British Critic for September, 1816. 


Sermon of the Dean of Christ Church, preached at St. Paul’s, 


on Thursday, June 1, 1815, before the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 8vo. Rivingtons. 1816. 


Tue benefits which have now for nearly one hundred and twenty 
years been resulting from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, have operated in various ways. The grand and ori- 


ginal design being the propagation of the gospel, both abroad and 
at home ; it has exerted its humble, but we trust successful endea- 


vours, in turning many of our foreign brethren from darkness to — 


light, and instructing them in the knowledge of the only true God ; 
while within the precincts of its own immediate sphere it has been 
no less active in preserving the faith pure and undefiled, by being 
a principal instrument in circulating the Holy Scriptures, and 
together with them, issuing, by way of interpreter, the Book of 
Common Prayer, with many orthodox and scriptural tracts. 
We are aware that those who differ from us in opinion, whom we 
should fain call our fellow-helpers in the work of the Lord, but to 
whom we cannot concede this title in the extent we would wish, 
as long as we see them maintaining opinions which to us appear at 
variance with the gospel of Christ, will retort upon us, and demand 
whether the Bible be not sufficient to find its own way, and unfet- 
tered with creeds or dogmas of man’s device? But in answer to 
this, we would produce among many other instances, that of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, who though he had the Bible in his hands, 
‘such part of it at least as God then thought proper to commit to 
his Shurch,) would not, it is probable, have been led to embrace 
the Chrisian faith by the allusions of the prophet, without the in- 
terpretation Gi+he apostle. All the difference in this point about 
which our adversaric. quarrel with us, appears then to be, that we 
sometimes interpret scristyre by writing, instead of by word of 
mouth ; and we really do not <ee why in all cases it may not be 
interpreted as well at least the one «ay as the other. This, per- 
haps, may not be conceded so readily by those of our opponents 
who lay claim to the benefit of immediate inspiration. 


“For,” as the Dean of Christ Church justly remarks in the 
discourse before us, “ if the doctrine of immediate inspiration be 
true ; if men are at this day receiving new revelations from heaven, 


and the Holy Ghost speaks in them as He did in the prophets and 


; 
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apostles, it is not necessary for them to consult either the scrip- 
ture or the Church; for they are independent of both, and have a 
higher rule in themselves.” 


But it is conceded to us by their own example, for while they 
profess to be actively engaged in circulating the Bible without note 
er comment, they are full as equally active in distributing books 
of prayers and tracts, both instructive and explanatory, not indeed 
from-one and the same society, but from innumerable others ; and 
really the mischief (if it be a mischief) appears to us to be equally 
great, whether it issues, as with us, from the same society as the. 
Bible, or from a different one, as with them. The truth is, God 
has in his wisdom appointed his ministers to preach the word of 
reconciliation, to expound it to his people, and to bring it down 
to a level with their understandings ; and if it be more convenient 
to do this (as it frequently will) by preaching in writing, if we 
may be allowed the expression, rather than from the pulpit, we 
conceive that God’s glory will be equally promoted 

These then are the primary benefits resulting from the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, that through its means the 
scriptures are circulated, and out of the scriptures the -people are 
instructed. In prosecuting this object, many others will be found 
to present themselves. ‘The Christian is enabled to draw from 
the ample stores furnished him by the society, means whereby his 
faith may be protected, his pious intentions promoted, his devo- 
tions assisted, his knowledge and practice of the scriptures will be 
enlarged and directed, and he will be taught to give to every man 
a reason of the hope that is in him. It circulates no tracts but 
such as undergo the ordeal of a minute and particular investiga- 
tion, thereby testifying its readiness to abide by the apostle’s com- 
mand, to hold fast the form of sound doctrine ; and thus does it 
furnish the poor man with such a body of divinity as is calculated 
to his wants 

But among the secondary advantages derived from this seciety, 
we must not pass over the many pious and enlightened discourses 
produced by the occasion of its annual meeting at St. Paul’s. 
Among those who have displayed their talents on this occasion, 
we find the memorable names of Stanhope, Gastrel, Sherlock, 
Waterland, Wilson, Secker, Butler, Glocester, Ridley, Porteus, 
Horne, Horsley, Tomline, Howley, Marsh: neither must we with- 
hold this fair proportion of praise to the very reverend author of 
the sermon now before ns. His text is from Proverbs iv. 32. 
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Take fast hold of Instruction, let her not go, keep her, for she is 
thy life. From this the subject divides itself into two parts; the 
Ist, considering the propriety of educating in any degree the chil- 
dren of the lower classes ; the 2d, the expediency of instructing 
them in some particular system of religion. In confirmation of 
the former of these points, the Dean produces his text, to which 
may be added many others of the Royal Sage. 


* We require not, however, his high authority to sanction so 
unquestionable a truth. Ht is a lesson of practical wisdom we can 
all understand. But more than this, to cultivate the understand- 
ing with a view to improve the moral habits, to instruct the poor 
that they may become better and happier men, and more useful 
members of society, is not merely an act of political wisdom, inas- 
much as in its consequences it tends to maintain the good order 
and happiness of the community at large; but is also, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a religious duty. If any man can im- 
prove the condition of his fellow-creatures, more especially their 
moral condition, by instruction, by advice, or by assistance of any 
kind, it is not a matter of choice whether he shall grant that as- 


sistance or not; it is the positive command of God, that he should 
grant it to the utmost of his ability.” 


This extract we think must have been in unison with the senti- 
ments of all who heardit. “ Every populous village,” as the 
Bishop of London has excellently observed on a similar occasion, 
“in which a school is not established, may be considered as a 
strong hold abandoned to the enemy.” And so, indeed, it is. 
The mind into which no good principles of sound religion and 
ioral virtue have been introduced, the great destroyer of man- 
kind considers as peculiarly his own. When our blessed Lord 
gave commission to his disciples to go and preach the gospel to all 
nations, surely he did not mean to exclude children from hearing 
it any more than he meant that they should be denied the sacra- 
ment of baptism. Any one who has it in his power to promote the 
cultivation of the infant mind, may consider that he is rescuing at 
least three-fourths of the community from probable ruin. Weeds 
will naturally spring up in the soil where good seeds have not beer 
sown; weeds will also sometimes appear among good seed; but 
the husbandman does not consider this a sufficient reason for leav- 
ing the soil uncultivated. The contrast between a field entirely 
overrun with weeds, and one covered with corn, with here and 
there a noxious plant showing its unseemly head among the ears, 
will not be greater than between an instructed and an uninstructed 
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boy. We speak generally—instances may occur, nay, and do 
often occur, where a man, whose education should have taught 
him better, will be a worse man and a worse citizen than one who 
has received no education at all; but who, from a sort of mecha- 


| Of Tnical impulse, or, from mere moral feeling, has been brought 
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into regular habits of industry and sobriety. But what does this 
prove ? not surely that education is bad because we have met with 


San instance where it has been thrown away; but it proves, that 


in every system of education pains should be taken to instil such 
a firm religious principle, such a knowledge of the practical doc- 
trines of religion, such a habitual fear of God, as, by the blessing 
of Providence, may be productive of good, and leave as little pro- 
bability as possible of their falling away. But as well might we 
make it a plea of withholding our support to an infirmary, or a hos- 
pital, because a patient may occasionally die, or a disease some- 
times resist acure. Wespeak of religious education. 


“ True it is,” says the Dean, “that the mere exercise of the 


) intellect, the discipline of regular and habitual learning, whatever 





be the subject to which the efforts of the mind are directed, may 
eventually lead to good; because, whilst it invigorates the intel- 
lectual faculties, it may imperceptibly tend to form virtuous ha- 
bits. But remember, it is not morally certain that it will do so ; 
and if it were, habits which, in one sense of the word, are virtu- 
ous, may, however, be combined with other dispositions, and 
other inclinations, unfavourable to that frarne and constitution of 
society which it is our interest and our duty to support; and it 
may and will happen, in the various exigencies of human life, 
that the pressure of poverty, and the want, not of the luxuries or 
comforts, but even of the necessaries of life, will stimulate an 
improved intellect to acts fatal to itself, and dangerous to all 
around it. Looking, therefore, to our welfare as a nation, it is 
our duty, in any system of parochial education, to provide against 
these dangers which may eventually threaten our national secu- 


rity.” (P. 6.) 


From this the author enters into the second point of considera- 
tion, Viz. 


«¢ The véry false and dangerous hypothesis, that the young mind 
ought not to be prejudiced in favour of any particular system of 
religious belief; or, in other words, as it was applied to them, 
i.e. the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, that mem- 
hers of the Church of England are not at liberty to make the ar- 
ticles of that Church the basis of their education.” (P. 7.) 
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We are wearied in refuting the hacknied objection, that this is 
to trap the mind in favour of a particular system of religion, True ; 
but that system we believe to be the system of the gospel; and if 
there be harm in this, we are content to plead guilty to the charge. 
We believe that we are consulting the best interests of the rising 
generation in so doing, with the hope, that He who commanded 
little children to be brought unto him, will approve and assist our 
work. But let us suppose a child sent to school with many others, 
with a Bible in his hands, a strict charge is given to the preceptor 
to teach only its general doctrines, injunction is laid upon the pa- 
rents to keep any particular system out of his sight, (for unless 
this be done, why send him to such a school, and not to one whose 
plan aceords more with the parents own ideas?) when he comes 
out into the world, can it be supposed that they who are stirring 
heaven and earth to gain one proselyte, would leave this child to 
follow its own inclinations, and not set before it the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of their own creed. It may be, the person who first 
gets hold of him is a Churchman; but whoever it be, it comes to 
a particular system at last, and it may come to one which we do 
not think so good as our own. Let those who dissent from us edu- 
cate their children in the way they think best. We blame them 
not for it, all that we require of them is to be conscientious and 
consistent. But let them permit us to do the same. 


——_—> 6D eae ———_ 
From the Quarterly Review for July, 1816. 


1. An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity, with Obser- 
vations on the Rules for the Detection of Pretenders to Madness. 
By George Nesse Hill. London. pp. 446. 

2. Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appen- 
dix of Papers, from the Commitiee appointed to consider of 
Provisions being made for the better Regulation of Madhouses 
in England. (Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
llth July, 1815.) Each Subject of Evidence arranged under 
its distinct Head. By J. B. Sharpe, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 8vo. pp.4l1. 1815. 

3. A Letter addressed to the Chairman of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the State of 
Madhouses. To which is subjoined, Remarks on the Nature, 
Causes, and Cure of Mental Derangement. By Thomas Bake- 
well. pp. 100. 1815. 
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4. Observations on the Laws relating to Private Lunatic Asylums, 
and particularly on a Bill for their Alteration, which passed 
the House of Commons in the year 1814. London. pp. 112. 

5. Practical Hints on the Construction and Economy of Pauper 
Lunatic Asylums, including Instructions to the Architects who 
offered Plans for Wakefield Asylum, and a Sketch of the most. 
approved Design. By Samuel Tuke. pp. 55. 1815. 


Ir would be difficult, perhaps, to find in the whole range of 
Cowper’s poetry, a passage of more exquisite pathos than a short 
sentence in one of his letters. He is, if we recollect right, con- 
gratulating a friend upon a recent recovery from a fever, and he 
proceeds somewhat in this strain: ‘ You have been restored from 
bodily pain and indisposition, and it is well; I am thankful, and 
you ought to be thankful for it ; but “ Oh! the fever of the mind !” 
Nothing, indeed, can weigh in the smallest degree against mental 
sickness ; against that state in which the imagination is only ac- 
tive as the agent of cruelty ; in which conscience, always alive to 
guilt, is now furnished with the tormenting implements of fancy 
and fear ; when there are no distinct impressions upon the brain 
but those of misery ; when all besides this is indistinctness, tumult, 
hurry, distraction ! 

But madness is said to be a “ state, in many cases, of compara- 
tive happiness.” Can that be called happiness which seems to de- 
prive man for a time of the destiny of his being, and link him with 
perishable matter ? which severs the bond of social and domestic 
affection, and places a barrier of separation between man and his 
fellow man? Surely no vividness of pleasurable feeling, no ex- 
altation of the fancy, even to the highest pitch of giddy delight, 
no exclusion, however complete, from the actual misery of the 
world, can compensate, in any measure, for the deprivation of 
consciousness, or cause mental alienation to be contemplated in 
any other light than as a most distressing and heart-rending spec- 
tacle. 

Insanity is, at best, a state of helplessness; and the objects of 
it are, on this account, in a peculiar manner, the objects of legis- 
lative guardianship. ‘The relative situation of a madman to the 
sovernment under which he lives, bears no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to that of a child to his parents; and the wisdom, both of 
the parent and lawgiver, will be best evinced by the systematic 
care exercised in either instance to secure the well-being of the 
charge. In this point of view, incentives to misconduct, on the 
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part of intimate connexions, towards the insane, may be com. 


pared with the besetting evils of unconscious childhood, from 
which it is the urgent duty of an affectionate father to protect his 
offspring. That such misconduct often displays itself to a dread. 


ful extent, we have the authority of one of the pamphlets now be. 
fore us. 


“ [lately saw a parent,” says Mr. Bakewell, “ who insisted upon 


it, that no means of recovery should be used for her son, who was 


in a state of phrenitic insanity ; for that it was an evil spirit, she 


said, that he was troubled with, and till the Lord was pleased to | 


take it off, she was quite sure that nothing that either I or any 
one else could do, would be of any use ; the young man was very 
likely for recovery, but I dare say that he now remains in the 


same state ; and this opinion that lunatics are demoniacs prevails 
very much.” 


But we find that it is not merely from misconception and igno- 
rance, on the part of relatives, that the disordered in mind fre- 
quently suffer. Worse motives are seen sometimes in exercise, 


and that to a degree which it would scarcely be possible to sup- 
pose. 


‘‘ [have known a son,” says the writer just quoted, “ take 
measures evidently fer the purpose of preventing the recovery of 
his father from insanity. I have known a large opulent famil 
combine together in the use of means, which they thought the 
most likely to prevent the recovery of a brother, who had acquired 
a large property by his own exertions: they living at this moment 
in possession of his property, and he taken care of at a trifling ex- 
pense. I know a female of fashion and fortune, who has pertina- 
ciously withheld the means of recovery from an elder sister, on 
account of the expense, though the sufferer’s own income is more 
than sufficient to procure the best means the country affords ; but 
she finds it necessary to make use of part of her unfortunate sis- 
ter’s income to support her own fashionable style of living. I 
know another opulent family who have kept a brother if confine- 
ment for upwards of seven years, without any means of recovery, 
though they themselves believe he would have recovered had pro- 
per means been timely resorted to; but the undisturbed possession 
of his property is, evidently enough, their only object. There is 
now living at a short distance from this place, a poor object of a 
female, who, for bed and accommodations, is often in a worse 
state than the swine are suffered to remain in at the same place ; 
she has been in this situation twelve years.” (P. 12—13.) 


To alleviate, then, as much as may be, the misery of those who 
are placed by their cruel maladies, or more cruel relatives, in 
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such situations, is an undertaking highly worthy the exercise of 

legislative wisdom : accordingly we find that the subject of lunacy 
has recently been agitated inthe House of Commons, and so much 
of public interest has been excited by the investigation, that it be- 

comes, in some measure, our duty to take somewhat of a com- 

prehensive survey of insanity and insane institutions. Of msanity, 

we say; for the Committee of the House of Commons, recently 
appointed to investigate the state of madhouses, very naturally 

and properly entered into a further inquisition respecting the 

power that medicine, or, more strictly, medicinal treatment, 
might possess as counteractive of mental affections; and the ques- 

tion at issue came thus to be extended from a mere inquiry into 
the economy of madhouses, to the nature, causes, essence, and 
management of madness itself. In conformity with this exten- 
sion, we shall advert, in the first place, to the general nature of 
mental hallucination ; and inquire whether insanity, as a disease, 
admits of a distinct character, and in what its essentials consist. 
We shall then touch slightly upon the prevalence of nervous ail- 
ments ; inquire how far medical men are competent to the treat- 
ment of lunacy ; and finally, eater somewhat more at large upon 
the consideration ef such enactments as have lately been proposed 
for the purpose of ensuring the greatest possible good to the most 
afflicted portion of our species. By taking this extended view of 
the subject, it will be in our power, we conceive, to impart 
somewhat more of interest to the discussion than could be infused 
into a mere detail of madhouse regulations. 

In what does insanity consist ? Whoever has opened the vari- 
ous publications on the subject of mental disorder must have been 
disgusted with the mass of inapplicable speculations on the nature 
of the reasoning power, which is almost invariably to be met with 
in them. Into the examination of these, however, we shall not 
enter 3 eur only aim, at present, being to discover whether there 
be such a thing as an essential distinction, an absolute difference, 
between the sane and insane state of the understanding. Why 
has the exile of St. Helena always been placed, by the well-judg- 
ing part of mankind, upon the list of criminals, rather than re- 
garded as a lunatic? Because neither the energy of his voli- 
tions, nor the strength of his fancy, was ever, exalted to such a 
pitch of intensity as to interfere with his perceptions. In the most 
giddy momenis of his ambitious career, he did not conceive him- 
self possessed of more than mortal force ; neither does he, in his 


present banishment, (unless, perhaps, in his dreams, and in these 
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we are all mad,) imagine that he is still wielding the sceptre of 
France, or commanding the destinies of Europe. To constitute 
the state of real madness, it is necessary that the imaginative ideas 
become so vivid as to be exalted to the strength of actual belief. 
** Madness,” says Sauvages very impressively, “ is the dream of 
him who is awake.” 

Although, however, the actual essence of insanity is thus simple 
in definition, there is so remarkable a difference in the degree in 
which perception becomes weakened by the force of imagination, 
as to render it a more difficult business to determine upon the pos- 
session or loss of sanity than at first might be conceived. At one 
time the perceptive faculty is weakened almost to annihilation, 
while at others it retains so much of its natural energy, that the 
individual judges of objects rather in the way of misapprehension 
than total and absolute falsity. Perception will be correct, nay, 
more than commonly acute, in respect of some objects, while, in 
reference to others, it seems to be entirely obliterated. Thus, 
when the lunatic in the Edinburgh Infirmary conceived, while he 
was partaking of his oatmeal provisions with his fellow-inmates, 
that he was feasting upon savoury viands, it was sufficiently evi- 
dent that one order of perceptions was deranged by the vividness 
of his imaginative ideas; but, when he was found to complain of 
his cook for contriving to give an oaten smell to his several dishes, 
it was equally obvious that the imagination had not obtained an 
entire mastery over all the perceptive powers. . This contest be- 
tween the perceptions and the fancy is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing narration. The case is exceedingly interesting; else- 
where we shall have to advert to it in a manner less pleasing to our 
feelings, and less creditable to the reporter. ‘To a request from 
the Committee of the House of Commons, to state what were the 
particular circumstances attending Norris, which rendered it ne- 
cessary to confine him? Mr. Haslam thus replies : 


* When first admitted into the hospital he appeared perfectly 
tranquil, and it was intended shortly to discharge him as cured. 
When he had been there, perhaps a few months, I cannot tell 
how long, Sir Joseph Banks wrote me a note, requesting I would 
walk round the hospital with some friends of his, a foreigner of 


distinction and others; I took them, after seeing the hospital, into . 


the airing ground, and as they spoke no English, I was obliged, 
either in French or German, to speak to them. I said, here is a 
man who will shortly be discharged, and pointed to him ; at that 
very moment he gave me a most malignant look, and turned off 
very sulky. I saw him waiting for me at the gate, for at that time 
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i resided in the hospital ; he was watching, and he had something 

in his breeches pocket, and the malignity of his look prevented my 

going through the centre of the hospital, and I went round by the 

street. I mentioned it to the keeper: he said he appeared very 
quiet ; but would I like him confined? I said, No, God forbid, 

on my account. On the following day he attacked the keeper ; he 

drew a knife upon him, and he wounded the keeper in two or three 

places in the belly. Another patient, of the name of Bacon, as- 
sisted the keeper, and he received a stab; and [ think another 
patient, but of that I will not be certain. He was then confined, 
but he contrived to get his handcuffs off; and, for a very consider- 
able time, every day produced some sort of explosion and violence, 
The keepers were tired out with him. When I came to him, to 
assure him he should be put at liberty if he conducted himself 
properly, he said, ‘It was intended for you; for, by G—, you 
wanted to sell me to those infernal brutes you had by you the other 
day; you were making a bargain to sell me.” 


This case affords an example of a highly excitable imagination. 
Under different circumstances of the mind, perhaps at a few mo- 
ments sooner or later, the appearance and language of the stran- 
gers would have been perceived, that is, believed or judged of, 
nearer the truth, and nothing of this outrageous conduct would 
have been the consequence. Precisely upon the same principle 
that Norris formed an erroneous estimate of the foreigners’ inten- 
tion and appearance, does the mad lover “ see Helen’s beauty in a 
brow of Egypt.” In each case there is a mixture of perception 
with imagination, and in each case the conception mounts to the 
height of actual belief.* 

Our reasons for moulding the essentials of insanity into this con- 
centrated shape will be immediately seen: but before we quit the 
subject of the precise nature of mental hallucination, we must ob- 
viate an objection founded on the fact of what may be termed an 
insanity of impetuosity, while consciousness remains whole and 
entire. Thus it is not unusual to meet with cases in which the 
individual, who is the subject of the affection, confesses an im- 
pulse to the perpetration of deeds, of which his conscience and 


* It will be understood that we do not mean to advocate the principle, 
that false perception always supposes an absolute difference in the object 
perceived as an object of sense. It is on the point, whether an individual 
actually believes or not in the creations of his fancy, that the whole busi- 
ness of distinction turns; so that whether we admit or reject the division 
of Dr. Arnold into “ ideal” and ‘ notional” insanity, our conclusions re- 
specting the essence of madness are the same. What is false “ notion” 
but false belief? and what was Norris’s notion of the Bethlem visitors, 
but “an erroneous conception of their design, destination, manner of ey 
istence }” &c, 
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better feelings declare the atrocity. ‘‘ I felt an almost irresistible 
inclination,” patients of this class will say, “ to murder my wife, 
children,” &c. and in some instances these deeds have been actu- 
ally committed. This exception, however, forms, we conceive, 
but a slight objection to the notion we have aimed to convey re- 
specting the nature of insanity ; and even this requives, perhaps, 
but a more minute investigation to make it conform with the rule 
just laid down. It is more or less, it will be observed, in their 
lucid intervals, that individuals, under the circumstances we are 
now considering, talk and judge of the criminality of their pur- 
poses ; while the hallucination is actually upon them, their minds 
are so absorbed in the supposed necessity of the act, as to do away 
the proper conception of its dreadful nature. 

But let it even be granted that there is sometimes a war between 
impulse and conscience, in which the former gains the ascendency, 
yet will our principle generally hold, that where insanity is pre- 
sent, consciousness must be absent. We shall now venture upon a 
remark or two in reference to its practical bearings. 

In the Zoonomia of Dr. Darwin we find, among other interest- 
ing cases of the same nature, the following: 





Mr. , a gentleman of polished manners, who in a few 
months afterwards destroyed himself, said to me one day, ‘ A 
ride out in the morning, and a warm parlour and a pack of cards 
in the afternoon, are all that life affords” He was persuaded to 
have an issue on the top of his head, as he complained of a dull 
head-ach, which being unskilfully managed, destroyed the peri- 
cranium to the size of an inch in diameter ; during the time this 
took in healing, he was indignant about it, and endured life, but 
soon afterwards shot himself.” 


Now we hesitate not to affirm, that, however much of wrong- 
headedness there might be in the act recorded, there was no such 
thing as insanity, inasmuch as there was an actual, and therefore 
a criminal consciousness in reference to the atrocious deed. There 
certainly, in sueh a case as this, could have been no objection to 
placing an issue on the head, or on any other part that might have 
pleased the fancy of the prescriber; yet we verily believe, that, 
even as a preventive measure, much more might have been effected. 
by filling the mind with forcible images of posthumous infamy. 
A more recent case was lately told us of an individual deliberately 
effecting self-destruction to escape the tortures of a menaced pa- 
roxysm of gout: and such instances as these, in criminal compli- 
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tible Panee with the immoral laxity of fashion, are set down as insanity! 
Wife, [We are not at present prepared to say whether the laws enacted 
actu- [for the prevention and punishment of suicide are the best that 
elve, might have been framed; but, in the name of common sense, let 
yre- Bus leave off the semblance of acting in conformity to them, since 
aps, Bthe substance is become a dead letter. 
rule The examples just cited were cases in which the act in ques- 
heir [tion was perpetrated with a calculating deliberateness ; and in 
are (jwhich, of course, no allegation could be made im its behalf on the 
ur- Feround of irresistible impulse ; an excuse which has, we conceive, ~ 
nds been unjustly proposed in some other less palpable instances, both 
vay ‘of murder and self-destruction. ‘“ Bellingham,” says Mr. Hill, in 
Jone of the works before us, “ declared it was a matter of indiffe- 
en rence to him which of the ministers he destroyed; he was sorry 
cy, it happened to be Mr. Percival, on account of his family.” We do 
re- |not know whether our readers will agree with us, that this goes 
12 (the length of justifying the act of Bellingham on the score of insa- 
nity; but in connexion with what Mr. Hill had just before ad- 
st- Jvanced, it savours strongly of such a design; a design erroneous in 
its principle, and mischievous in its consequences, - To the plea of 
physical necessity, and impulse out of the reach of control, there 


Ww fis already too much tendency in the human mind to have recourse ; 
A Hand were the principles of the author just mentioned received, 
‘ jevery act of oppression, every sally of passion, would be set down 
I tio this score. On the other hand, let the line of demarcation which 
x ‘we have pointed out be kept in view, and consistency and recti- 
‘ tude, in our judgment, will follow. 

t | Intimately allied with the inquiry respecting the precise circum- 


stances and actual constitution of insanity, is a question which has 
‘ likewise been agitated with a great deal of party spirit, and a pro- 
‘fusion of words. In the publication to which we last alluded, the 
author aims to establish the dogma, that mental hallucination is 
j always, and of necessity, a bodily disorder; and to substantiate 
| this position, he fills nearly half his pages with invectives against 
what he chooses to term the Scotch philosophy. Now, this is so 
exceedingly from the purpose, that the doctrines defended by Mr. 
| Hill may be either true or false, without in the smallest measure 
involving that philosophy which it is his aim to impugn, and of the 
nature of which, by the way, he has formed a very inaccurate 
estimate. It is worse than a waste of words for writers on insanity 
to follow one another in the round of these metaphysical cycles, and 
exhaust their ewn powers and their readers’ patience, with setting 
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out from, and returning to, exactly the same point with all 
their predecessors. It is sufficiently obvious, that there is some- 
thing in thought and sensation that bears not the slightest analogy 
to any other quality or mode of existence, about which we are 
either conversant or capable of forming any conception; and it is 
equally so, that all the attempts which have been made to materi- 
alize mind, from the earliest times’ down to those of Hartley and 
Darwin, are utterly and equally futile.* But because this is our 
conviction, we do not, therefore, quarrel with that position which 
assumes an actual difference of organization in every case of mad- 
ness from that of mental sanity; a position, indeed, which we 
think it would not be very easy to disprove. This, however, must 
not lead us to acquiesce in that persuasion which resolves every 
thing into matter and consequent necessity ; which tends to the 
destruction altogether of moral responsibility; which makes virtue 
to be constituted of an harmonious correspondence between nerve 
and blood vessel, and crime to consist of a hurried circulation. In 
what precise manner motive acts upon organization, we can never 
know ; but of this every man is convinced, that-while consciousness 
is continued, the power also is continued of selection and choice. 
Thus, in the cases above, the individuals concerned did not act 
from necessity, but from will: however differently organized from 
others who might have no disposition to fly to unknown evils, from 
present pain, such organization did not urge them with the force 
of physical impulse to the commission of suicide. 

There is one circumstance accompanying the history of insane 
affections, which would seem to assist at least the presumptive evi- 
dence that a state of hallucination of mind is a state, more or less, 
in all cases, of corporeal disorder; we mean that alternation of 
common and allowedly bodily diseases with diseases of the under- 
standing, which is not seldom met with, and which is a very curious 
fact in pathology. Two remarkable instances of this are to be 
tound in the Monita et Pracepta of Dr. Mead; others of similar 
kind, more or less notable in point of degree, no medical practi- 
tioner can ever be long without witnessing. Again: that the bodily 
functions are often brought into a condition of actual and positive 
ailment by mere ailments of the imagination, is too evident to re- 


* By the expression “ materialize mind,” we mean to designate all those 
attempts to develope the actual nature and precise mode of intellectual 
being which go upon the ground of analogical illustration. Loose analo- 


gies constitute perhaps the most formidable impediments to conclusive 
reasoning. 
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quire any examples in the way of confirmation. As we are upon 
this topic, we feel tempted to say a few words on that coincidence 
of events with predictions, upon whichso much stress has been laid 
in favour of the supposed spiritual origin of visionary and imaginary 
conceptions. We do not, with Dr. Ferrier, go the length of 
supposing that apparitions are always to be traced to physical 
causes, but we do think, the general principle of visionary con- 
ceits is susceptible of explication, merely upon the ground of that 
astonishing influence which the fancy is found to possess over the 
feelings and functions of the physical frame. In the Zoonomia we 
meet with the following well authenticated tale, which has been 
versified by Mr. Wordsworth. 


« A young farmer in Warwickshire, finding his hedges broken, 
and the sticks carried away during a frosty season, determined to 
watch for the thief. He lay many cold hours under a haystack, 
and at length an old woman, like a witch in a play, approached and 
began to pull up the hedge; he waited till she had tied her bottle 
of sticks, and was carrying them off, that he might convict her of 
the theft, and then springing from his concealment, he seized his 
prey with violent threats. After some altercation, in which her 
load was left upon the ground, she kneeled upon the bottle of 
sticks, and raising her arms to heaven, beneath the bright moon 
then at the full, spoke to the farmer already shivering with cold, 
‘ Heaven grant that thou mayest never know again the blessing 
to be warm!’ He complained of cold all the next day, and wore 
an upper coat, and in a few days another, and in a fortnight took 
to his bed, always saying nothing made him warm; he covered 
himself with very many blankets, and had a sieve over his face as 
he lay ; and from this one insane idea he kept his bed above twenty 
years, for fear of the cold air, till at length he died.” 


Sauvages relates a similar incident, upon the authority of Zacu- 
tus Lusitanus, of a melancholic who was always complaining of 
invincible cold, till he was subjected by artifice to a large quantity 
of spirits of wine in a state of combustion ; he was convinced, from 
his sensations during this experiment, that he was capable of feel- 
ing heat, and thenceforth his cold lefthim. Dr. Haygarth, it will 
be in the recollection of many of our readers, operated very im- 
portant changes in the bodily functions of several individuals whe 
were, as they supposed, brought under the agency of Perkin’s 
tractors, in reality merely acted upon by pieces of rotten wood or 
rusty iron ; under this supposition, howe-er, several chronic ma- 
Jadies, which had refused to yield to medicine, were materially 
mitigated, and at least temporarily cured. 
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But one of the most striking instances of the amazing influence 
which the imagination possesses, not over the feelings merely, but 
upon the actual state and functions of the bodily organization, is 
related by Professor Hufeland: this case is so interesting, and, we 
may add, so instructive, that we are tempted, notwithstanding its 
length, to lay it before our readers. 


** A student at Jena, about sixteen years of age, having a weak 
and irritable nervous frame, but in other respects healthy, left his 
apartments during twilight, and suddenly returned with a pale, 
dismal countenance, assuring his companion that he was doomed 
to die in thirty-six hours, or at nine o’clock in the morning of the 
second day. ‘This sudden change of a cheerful young mind, natu- 
rally alarmed his friend; but no explanation was given of its 
cause. Every attempt at ridiculing this whimsical notion was 
fruitless ; and he persisted in affirming that his death was certain 
and inevitable. A numerous circle of his fellow-students soon 
assembled, with a view to dispel those gloomy ideas, and to con- 
vince him of his folly, by arguments, satire, and mirth. He re- 
mained, however, unshaken in his strange conviction ; being ap- 
parently inanimate in their company, and expressing his indigna- 
tion at the frolics and witticisms applied to his peculiar situation. 
Nevertheless, it was conjectured that a calm repose during the 
night would produce a more favourable change in his fancy; but 
sleep was banished, and the approaching dissolution engrossed his 
attention during the nocturnal hours. Early next morning he 
sent for Professor Hufeland, who found him employed in making 
arrangements for his burial; taking an affectionate leave of his 
friends; and on the point of concluding a letter to his father, in 
which he announced the fatal catastrophe that was speedily to 
happen. After examining his condition of mind and body, the 
Professor could discover no remarkable deviation from his usual 
state of health, excepting a small contracted pulse, a pale coun- 
tenance, dull or drowsy eyes, and cold extremities: these symp- 
toms, however, sufficiently indicated a general spasmodic action 
of the nervous system, which also exerted its influence over the 
mental faculties. The most serious reasoning on the subject, and 
all the philosophical and medical eloquence of Dr. Hufeland, had 
not the desired effect ; and, though the student admitted that there 
might be no ostensible cause of death discoverable, yet this very 
circumstance was peculiar to his case ; and such was his inexorable 
destiny, that he must die next morning, without any visible morbid 
symptoms. In this dilemma, Dr. Hufeland proposed to treat him 


as a patient. Politeness induced the latter to accept of such offer,” 


but he assured the physician, that medicines would not operate. 
As no time was to be lost, there being only twenty-four hours left 
for his life, Dr. Hufeland deemed proper to direct such remedies 
as prove powerful excitants, in order to rouse the vital energy of 
his pupil, and to relieve him from his captivated faney. Hence 
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he prescribed a strong emetic and purgative ; ordered blisters to 
be applied to both calves of the legs, and at the same time stimu- 
lating clysters to be administered. Quietly submitting to the 
Doctor’s treatment, he observed, that his body being already half 
a corpse, all means of recovering it would be in vam. Indeed, 
Dr. Hufeland was not a little surprised, on his repeating his visit 
in the evening, to learn that the emetic had but very little ope- 
rated, and that the blisters had not even reddened the skin. The 
case became more serious ; and the supposed victim of death began 
to triumph over the incredulity of the Professor and his friends. 
Thus circumstanced, Dr. Hufeland perceived how deeply and 
destructively that mental spasm must have acted on the bade: to 
produce a degree of insensibility from which the worst consequences 
might be apprehended. All the inquiries into the origin of this 
singular belief had hitherto been unsuccessful. Now only, he dis- 
closed the secret to one of his intimate friends, namely, that on 
ithe preceding evening he had met with a white figure in the pas- 
sage, which nodded to him, and, in the same moment, he heard a 
voice exclaiming— The day after to-morrow, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, thou shalt die !? He continued to settle his domestic 
affairs ; made his will ; minutely appointed his funeral ; and even 
desired his friends to send for a clergyman; which request, how- 
ever, was counteracted. Night appeared; and he began to com- 
pute the hours he had to live, till the omineus next morning. His 
anxiety evidently increased with the striking of every clock within 
hearing. Dr. Hufeland was not without apprehension, when he 
recollected instances in which mere imagination had produced 
melancholy effects ; but, as every thing depended on procrastinat- 
ing, or retarding that hour in which the event was predicted ; and 
on appeasing the tempest of a perturbed imagination, till reason 
had again obtained the ascendancy, he resolved upon the following 
expedient: Having a complaisant patient, who refused not to take 
the remedies prescribed for him, (because he seemed conscious of 
the superior agency of his mind over that of the body,) Dr. Hufe- 
land had recourse to laudanum, combined with the extract of hen- 
bane : twenty drops of the former and two grains of the latter were 
given tothe youth, with such effect, that he fell into a profound 
sleep, from which he did not awake till eleven o’clock on the next 
morning. ‘Thus, the prognosticated fatal hour elapsed ; and his 
friends waiting to welcome the bashful patient, who had agreeably 
disappointed them, turned the whole affair into ridicule. The 
first question, however, after recovering from this artificial sleep, 
was: ‘ What is the hour of the morning?’ On being informed 
that his presages had not been verified by experience, he assured 
the company that all these transactions appeared but as a dream. 
After that time he long enjoyed a good state of health, and was 
completely cured of a morbid imagination.” 


Had this youth fallen into less sagacious hands, the event would, 
it is more than probable, have answered te the prediction ; and the 
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occurrence would have stood as irrefragable evidence of that creed 
which imagines that the times have not long since passed of indi- 
vidual and immediate communication between the world of sense 
and the world of spirit. How the fancy originated it is difficult to 
say ; butit is not less difficult to explain the phenomena of dreams. 

Nervous and mental affections of every kind are, in the pre- 
sent day, proverbially prevalent : were we called upon to give an 
explanation of this fact, we should say that the cause is to be 
sought for in that artificial state of society which grows necessarily 
out of a constant advancement in civilization. We multiply our 
comforts, and, by consequence, our cares and crosses. We beat 
out and expand our minds, as it were, and thus create a more ex- 
tended surface of impression. Savages, unless in cases of pal- 
pable diorganization, are neither nervous nor mad; they are not 
the subjects of that variety of exciting agents which, while by 2 
law of nature they prove destructive of their own good, are likewise 
liable, from their multiplicity and complication, to act in undue 
measure, and thus to set all wrong. “ In proportion as man 
emerges from his primeval state, do the furies of disease advance 
upon him, and would seem to scourge him back into the paths of 
nature and simplicity.” 

Are we then to forego civilization for the sake of sanity? The 
choice of good and evil, in this particular, is no longer left us; we 
have tasted of the fruit, and we must, in some measure, abide 
the consequences. But it is of vital importance not to abandon 
ourselves to the evils of our own creation, or neglect an obvious 
duty in seeking for the remedy. The great secret which we are 
taught by reflecting upon the consequences of luxury, is that of 
making ourselves as independent as possible of external eircum- 
stances. Why did Dr. Darwin’s patient feel with such dreadful 
force the disease of tadium-vite 2 Because he permitted himseli 
to be a mere puppet, and depended for happiness upon a warm 
fire-side and a pack of cards. Im thus cautioning our readers 
against a course of sensual indulgence, we shall probably incur 
the charge of sermonizing ; but it is the nascent feeling of depen- 
dence upon externals against which we conceive it of so much 
moment to he on our guard. In urging the necessity of mental 


occupation, in order to furnish barriers against the irruptions of in- ° 


sanity, we mean not to intimate, as some have done, that the as- 
siduous cultivation of science, properly so called, is the sole secu- 
rity of a sane understanding. The man of letters is, according te 
our old-fashioned creed, not a whit less idle than the man of phi- 
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lesophy ; and in spite of the judgment of those who consider alt 
time lost that is not spent over the geometer’s rule, or the che« 
mist’s retort, we feel persuaded that much mental food, of the 
most solid and wholesome kind, has been furnished to ripening 
and declining years by the “ silly and trifling occupation of school« 
boy days.” Inthe evening of life, indeed, the man of classical 
taste and proficiency has infinitely the advantage in every respect 
over the mere philosopher ; for the interest which the mind takes 
m physical truth is invariably weakened with the advance of years, 
while the relish for literary. pursuits, partly, perhaps, on account 
of the delightful recollections and associations which they inspire, 
seems often to be in a manner renovated at the period of old age. 
But it will be said that it is not merely upon the refined classes 
of society, whose rank in hfe precludes them from the absolute 
necessity of labour, that madness seems to be making inroads. 
Nervous diseases are now become fashionable even im situations 
where the name of nerve was till late unknown.* We imagine, 
however, that precisely the same cause will still be found to ope- 
rate here as elsewhere, namely, that of fanning the flame of life 
into an inordinate blaze, and the consequent production of insus- 
ceptibility to the ordinary and healthy powers of excitement. Let 
the farmer’s wife tell us, since she gave herself up to all the in- 
dulgencies of the tea-table, and sent her daughters to the boarding 
school to be manufactured into misses, how the fiend ennui, from 
small beginnings, has swelled into gigantic bulk, and breathed con- 
tagion through the family. The present agricultural distresses 
have in some measure repressed the power, if not the desire of 
this class, to soar into the superior ranks of life; but all the fresh- 
ness and delightful simplicity of rural happiness is gone! it has 
withered away under the pestiferous blight of these miserable ard 
mistaken notions of the actual constituents of real felicity. We 
were almost upon the point of saying, the apothecary is the only 
individual who has been benefitted by the conversion of cultivators 
of land into cultivators of arts and sciences. Let us not be under- 


* It may be said, that to account for the increasing prevalence of nervous 
maladies is not to explain the increase of insunity. We conceive, how- 
ever, notwithstanding our former limitation of the actual essentials of the 
insane state, that all nervous feelings, that is, all substututions of fancies 
for realities, however trivial or transitory, are degrees or shades of actual 
lunacy, and are all remotely or immediately traceable to one source. The 
connexion of a predisposition to madness with the scrophulous diathesis, 
and the dependance of both these states, in the poor as well as the rich, 
upon the same causes, might prove an instruetive postulate for patholo- 
gical investigation. 
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stood to express ourselves in favour of feudal oppression, when we 
venture to hint that the present habits of society have rather too 
strong a tincture of democratical freedom for the well being of in- 
dividuals; there is too much of discontentedness with inferior si- 
tuations, too restless a wish in one class to take the station and ape 
the manners of another. But this is a topic which we cannot here 
pursue to any length, and must therefore content ourselves with 
slightly touching upon the nervous ailments of the poor and indi- 
gent; for these, too, have become nervous with the nervousness 
of the times, and, in this particular, endure the tortures, without 
even'feeling the enjoyments of the affluent. It is by sophisticated 
tea and gin that the nerves of the poor are unstrung; and these 
articles are not confined to adults, but dealt out to their children. 
It is only for physicians, who are in the practice of visiting the 
miserable hovels of the London poor, to form an adequate concep- 
tion of the rapid deterioration of the race of paupers by the in- 
ereasing habit of substituting what excites merely, in lieu of what 
nourishes; and it is especially afflictive to read in the countenances 
of the young initiates the marks of their future destiny. 

The pernicious practice which at present prevails of having fear- 
less recourse to drugs upon every trivial occasion, ought, we con- 
ceive, to be ranked among other causes of the increasing number 
of nervous ailments ; and this especially in respect to patent medi- 
cines, almost all of which are composed of such powerful materi- 
als as to be equally noxious with cordials and spirits of a less dis- 
guised nature, and are therefore injurious, in their habitual use, 
precisely upon the same principle as that which we have been de- 
precating ; viz. that of forcing the flame of life into an unnatural, 
and, therefore, a destructive fervour. The inordinate use of spi- 
rituous liquors in an undisguised way is often obviously and une- 
quivocally a source of insanity. 

To engage in the consideration of the exciting causes of this 
disorder, without adverting to that which some have conceived to 
be more universally operative than all others, we mean mistaken 
notions on the subject of religion, might seem to imply that we 
wished to wave all discussion upon this point. We are free, in- 
deed, to confess that we suspect much of misapprehension, if not 
of wilful misrepresentation, respecting this alleged source of evil. 
It is, we apprehend, but too obvious that a disinclination to reli- 
gious sentiment altogether gives at least a colouring to some of the 
anathemas which have been liberally dealt out against “ the fac- 
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tion of faith,” and it is pleasing to see the last,* and, with all its 
faults, perhaps the best systematic work on insanity, free from this 
common-place invective against religion as the occasion of madness. 
In the letter, too, of Mr. Bakewell, we find it very sensibly ob- 
served, that “ the visionary fervours of devotion, which have been 
stated as the cause of insanity, are frequently the first effects of 
it.” The French Revolution peopled the madhouses of Paris in 
a degree unprecedented among us, even in the fanatical times of 
the Commonwealth ; and in this case certainly nothing could be 
laid to the charge of a superfluous measure of faith. The fact, 
we believe, is, that those sensitive minds, upon which lunacy is 
the most readily grafted, lay hold on religious, as on any other 
zeal, and that every instance of this kind is taken up with an 
earnestness indicative of adesire to overleap the boundaries of 
sober truth. It may be recollected that Cowper was about to 
commit suicide before he was the subject of serious impressions, 
and that neither Rousseau nor Swift were religious melancholics. 
While we admit this, however, we would enter our protest 
against that species of spiritual feelings, which has a tendency to 
convert the general and metaphorical expressions’ of’ sacred writ 
into literal and individual application, and which is calculated to 
induce the supposition of superiority to ordinary rules and genuine 
motives of morality. In this way much harm is done ; sometimes, 
however, a despondency of mind is confessedly brought on by the 
conception, on the part of an individual, that if such is the mea- 
sure of feeling and of faith to ensure safety, he must be lost, in- 
asmuch as all his efforts have failed to procure it. Something 
like this, we believe, was the case with Cowper. It is upon the 
purest minds that this apprehension fastens with the most fatal 
facility. 

On the medical treatment of madness in its various shapes and 
colourings, we have not much to advance. ‘That a great deal may 
be done by management and moral culture, the extracts we are 
about to make will sufficiently prove; but the powers of medicine, 
merely, upon mental hallucination, are exceedingly circumscribed 
and feeble. In the first place, it is for the most part extremely 
difficult to get at what pathologists term the proximate cause of 
the disease. Altered action may have place in the sentient organ- 
ization to an astonishing degree, without leaving behind it any 
traces of altered structure. ‘This circumstanee is in some mea- 


* Mille. 
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sure peculiar to the maladies under consideration, and constitutes 
a great part of the difficulty attendant both upon the prognosis and 
practice in affections of the mind; upon the prognosis, inasmuch 
as it is next to impossible a-priori to decide on the exact extent of 
the internal mischief ; and upon the practice, since we want prin- 
ciples upon which to form any satisfactory indications of treatment. 
Dissection does little towards elucidating the difficulty. Mor- 
gagni, Bonetus, Baillie, and others, have presented us with many 
and various descriptions of the state of the brain, and other parts 
in connexion with deranged intellect ; but the most accurate of 
these descriptions afford no data in the way of regular calculation 
as to cause and effect ; for beside that there is the utmost variation 
in appearance after death, subsequently to nearly similar pheno- 
mena during life ; it is further, next to impossible, from an in- 
spection of the brain, to judge how much of the observed altera- 
tion is to be placed to the account of cause, and how much is to 
be regarded as effect. This, it is needless to say, is not exactly 
the state of affairs in reference to other morbid changes to which 
the human frame is subject. Almost the whole, then, of what 
may be called the strict medical treatment of madness, must be re- 
garded at present, at least, as empirical, and the most extensive 
experience proves that very little is to be done. 

Warm bathing, and the judicious administration of eathartics, 
have hitherto proved the most powerful physical agents upon 
mental disorder. These the ancients were in the practice of using 
as well asthe moderns. A short time since there was a conside- 
rable degree of public interest excited by a proposed remedy for 
madness, and the appeals which the possessors of the secret pro- 
posed to make to medical and other observations were regarded 
as sufficiently plausible to authorize further and more extensive 
trials. We believe the scheme has by this time shared the fate of - 
other ephemeral experiments on public credulity ; but we mention 
the circumstance in this place in order to observe, that the con- 
fessedly great influence which the process was proved to effect 
upon the circulation and pulse, was, as far as we can trust to the 
correctness of our information, caused by an immersion of the 
patient’s body in very hot water, and at the same moment pouring 


a stream of cold water on the naked head.* Whether this was ~ 


* The pride and pretensions of modern medicine might, we should think, 
be lowered by the recollection that the two ancient authors, who were the 
first to treat of mental aberrations in a distinct and systematic manner, 
namely, Aretzus and Celsus, speak particularly of the most approved re- 
medies of the present day; and it is remarkable, that fhe very process 
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the whole of the treatment we do not pretend to be able to affirm ; 

but certain it is, that the effects of warm bathing in calming nervous 

irriation are often abundantly conspicuous. We have not leisure to 

enter into any detail respecting the mode of employing this reme- 

dial process, and shall therefore merely observe that its use re- 

quires always to be duly regulated by the circumstances and consti- 

tutional condition of the patient. Neither is the practice of purging 

of so simple and straight forward a nature as might be at first sight 

conceived. It is an assiduous, a continued, an alternating, and 

alterative use of cathartic and eccoprotic medicines that promises, 

and in reality has proved, to be beneficial in cases of madness and 
melancholy. When the nervous system isso much deranged as 
the cases in question suppose, there is almost invariably a tendency 
to faulty action in the first passages, and their immediately con- 
nected viscera. This state of the stomach and bowels comes, in 
the course of time, to re-act as it were upon the nerves, and to 
prove an occasion for the continuance of that derangement of which 
it was at first a mere consequence. ‘To these parts then the atten- 
tion of the prescriber must be directed with more accuracy and 
minuteness than the common and regular administration of pur- 
gatives supposes. Mr. Hill talks in lofty terms of vomits, and 
there is too much appearance of practical good sense about his 
book to permit us to be entirely regardless of what is urged upon 
the authority of his ownexperience. We nevertheless repeat our 
conviction that the alterative and repeated use of cathartic medi- 
cines will, in general, prove the most efficacious, and the least 
objectionable mode of bringing about a beneficial effect. Let it 
not be supposed that we mean in any wise to infer that these re- 
medies actually comprise the whole physical treatment required 
in every stage of insanity, or, indeed, that they are at all times 
admissible. Partial and temporary excitements of the brain are 
very commonly consequent upon changes which the bodily organs 
undergo at different periods and under different circumstances of 
life, and these often require local and general remedies according 
to the particular complexion and character of the disorder thus 
engendered. It would be altogether inconsistent with our plan 
to enter into the detail of such cases; but we may take the oppor- 
tunity of observing, that were it only on account of the frequent 


above alluded to, which was lately regarded as novel, and sufficiently im- 

rtant to excite royal patronage and public interest, is described by the 
fast of these authors in express terms. The words of Celsus are, “ eupev 
caput aqua frigida infusa, demissumque corpus in aquam et olewm.” 
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opportunities which more strictly medical practitioners have of 
witnessing aberrations of intellect, from different sources, these 
would appear to be the fittest persons for the treatment of lunacy. 
We may further remark, that the promise of benefit from any treat- 
ment is less in proportion to the obscurity of the cause from which 
the distempered mind may originate, and the length of time to 
which the disease may have been protracted. The probability of 
recovery is comparatively small after the insanity shall have lasted 
longer than a twelvemonth; by this time the morbid action seems 
for the most part to tend towards morbid structure, which, when 
carried to any extent, we believe to be beyond the reach of medi- 
cine. 

That much more may be done, however, by skilful manage- 
ment and humane treatment, especially in these later stages of 
the disease, than by the prescription of drugs in the most judicious 
manner, will, as we have said, be rendered sufficiently obvious by 
the documents we purpose to give. Suffice it here to say, that 
too little of the skill of the artist, so to express ourselves, seems 
hitherto to have been exerted upon this most interesting branch of 
medical philosophy and practice. ‘To reason with a madman is, 
to be sure, to prove ourselves in the same predicament with our 
patient ; but still there have been occasionally such impressions 
made upon the imagination of the deranged as to afford hints, 
perhaps, for enlarging these accidental occurrences into some- 
what more of a systematic code than has hitherto been essayed. 


“ T believe,” says a modern writer, “ that it will frequently be 
enough if a dexterous performer out-herod the very extravagancies 
of the patient, or take up others as similar as possible. Simon 
Morin was shamed out of the idea of his incorporation with Jesus 
Christ by the folly of another madman, who supposed himself God 
the Father. A person who believed that he had been guillotined, 
and fitted with a wrong head, was cured by a jocular convalescent 
in the Bicétre, who managed to turn the conversation onthe miracle 
of St. Denys, who carried his head under his arm, and kissed it as 
he walked along. ‘The lunatic vehemently maintained the possi- 
bility of the fact, and appealed to his own case. ‘£ But how,’ said 
his companion, in a tone of mockery, ‘ did St. Denys contrive to 
kiss his own head? With his heel?’ It istrue (adds our author) 
that as you drive insanity out of one of its forts it often retires to. ” 
another; but there let it be attacked by the same arms. I per- 
ceive, indeed, that their use requires discretion, and that when 
one line of attack does not succeed, another must be tried. Bue 
none ought to meddle with the mad, who have not discretion and 


genius into the bargain.” 
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We now proceed to the second division of our subject, in the 
prosecution of which we shall have facts to unfold, which are not 
only revolting to our feelings, but disgraceful to our kind. In- 
terest and indolence will be seen to have occupied the place of 
humanity and duty, to a degree of which it requires full testimony 
to force us into the belief. ‘The following evidence respecting the 
state and circumstances of the York Lunatic Asylum was sioduaald 
by Godtrey Higgins, Esq. before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, as the result of a visit which he had made to 

the Asylum in question. Mr. Higgins is one of the governors, and 
a magistrate of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


“Have you any knowledge,’ he is asked by the Committee, 

‘of the state and condition of the York Lunatic Asylum, and the 
method of treatment of patients inthat Asylum?’ ‘1 have. Inthe 
year 1813 application was made to me to grant a warrant against 
a man who had assaulted a poor woman; upon inquiry £ found the 
man to be insane, and ordered him to be sent to the Asylum at 
York. Some time after he returned, and 1 was informed he had 
been extremely ill used. The name of the man was William 
Vickers. Ln consequence of this L published several letters and 
other documents ; upon which various meetings of-the governors 
were held from time to time, for the course of twelve months, 
until the 27th of August last; upon which day all the servants and 
officers of the house were umiinned, or their places declared 
vacant, except one. Not being properly satisfied with what was 
done, I thought it incumbent on me to publish a letter to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, as Lord Lieutenant of that Riding, in which, to the 
best of my knowledge, L stated every thing that L knew relating 
tothe [nstitution, and to the abuses which had taken place in that 
house.’ ‘in what condition did you find this Asylum when you 
visited it in the spring assize week of 1814?’ ‘Having suspicion 
in my mind that there were some parts of that Asylum “which had 
not been seen, [ went early in the morniag determined to exa- 
mine every place. After ordering a great number of doors to 
be opened, I came to one which was in a retired situation in 
the kitchen apartments, and which was almost hid by the épening 
of a door in the passage. I ordered this door to be opened : 
the keepers hesitated, and said the apartments belonged to the 
women, and they had not the key. I ordered them to get the 
key, but they said it was mislaid, and not to be found at the mo- 
ment. Upon this I grew angry, and told them [ insisted upon 
its being found, and that if they would not find it, [ would find a 
key at the kitchen fire-side, namely, the poker; upon that the key 
was immediately brought. When the door was opened, 1 went 
into the passage, and I found four cells of, I think, about eight 
feet square, in a very horrid and filthy situation ; the straw ap- 
peared to be almost saturated with urine and excrement ; there 
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was some bedding laid upon the straw in one cell, in the others 
only loose straw. A man (a keeper) was in the passage doing 
something, but what I do not know. The walls were daubed 
with excrement, the air-holes, of which there was one ineach cell, 
were partly filled with it. In one cell there were two pewter 
chamber-pots, loose. I asked the keeper if all these cells were 
inhabited by the patients, and was told they were at night. I then 
desired him to take me up stairs, and show me the place of the 
women who came out of the cells that morning ; I then went up 
stairs, and he showed me into a room, which I caused him te 
measure, and the size of which he told me was twelve feet by 
seven feet ten inches, and in which there were thirteen women, 
who, he told me, had all come out of those cells that morning.’ 
‘Were they pauper women?’ ‘I do not know. I was afraid that 
afterwards he should deny that, and therefore I went in and said 
to him, ‘ Now, Sir, clap your hand upon the head of that woman,’ 
and I did so too, and I said, ‘ Is this one of the very women who 
were in those cells last night ?? and he said, she was. I became 
very sick, and could not remain longer in the room ; I vomited. 
In the course of an hour and a half after this, I procured Colonel 
Cooke, of Owston, and John Cooke, Esq. of Cams Mount, to ex- 
amine those cells; they had come to attend a special meeting 
which I had caused to be called on that day at twelve o’clock. 
Whilst I was standing at the door of the cells waiting for the key, 
a young woman ran past me, amongst the men servants, decentl 
dressed ; 1 asked who she was, and was told by Atkinson that she 
was a female patient of respectable connexions. At a special 
meeting of the governors, which I had caused to be called, EF told 
them what I had seen; and I asked Atkinson, the apothecary, if 
what I had said was not correctly true, and I told him if he in- 
tended to deny any part of it he must do it then; he bowed his 
assent, and acknowledged what I said was true. I then desired 
the governors to come with me and see those cells, and then EF dis- 
eovered, for the first time, that the cells were unknown to the 
governors. Several of the committee, which consisted of fifteen, 
told me they had never seen them; that they had gone round the 
house with his Grace the Archbishop of York ; that they under- 
stood they had seen the whole house, and these cells had not been 
shown tothem. We went through the cells, and at that time they 
had been cleaned as much as they could in so short a space of time. 
I turned up the straw, with my umbrella, in one of them, and 
pointed out to the gentlemen the chain and handcuff which were 
then concealed beneath the straw, and which I then perceived 
had been fixed to a board newly put down in the floor. I after- 


wards inquired of one of the committee of five, who had been ap- - ” 


pointed to afford any temporary accommodations which they could 
for a moderate sum of money to the patients, if those cells had 
been shown to that committee, and I was told they had not. Be- 
fore Lsaw these cells I had been repeatedly told by Atkinson, the 
apothecary, and the keepers, that I had seen the whole house 
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which was occupied by the patients; I was afterwards told by a 
professional man, (Mr. Pritchett,) that he had heard Mr. Watson, 
the architect, ask one of the keepers what those places were ; Mr. 
Watson at that time was looking out of the stair-case window, 
and he heard the keeper answer Mr. Watson that they were cellars 
and other little offices. The day after my examination of these 
cells, [ went again early inthe morning to examine them, after I 
knew that the straw could only have been used one night, and [ 
can positively say from this examination, that the straw which I 
first found there must have been in use a very considerable time. 
Early in the investigation which took place into this Institution, 
several gentlemen came forward to state that they had examined 
the house, on purpose to form a judgment of it; but though several 
of them were present when I stated the case of these cells, they 
did not state that they had seen them. When Colonel Cooke, of 
Owston, was in one of these cells, he tried to make marks or 
letters in the excrement remaining upon the floor after it had been 
cleaned and fresh straw put upon it, which he did without any 
difficulty, and which he will be ready to state to the committee, 
if required. ‘The day after I saw these cells, I went up into the 
apartments of the upper class of female patients with one of the 
men-keepers, as I should suppose, about thirty years of age, one 
of those who were dismissed in August, and [asked him, when at 
the door of the ward, if his key would not open those doors; I did 
not give him time to answer, but I seized the key from his hands, 
and with it opened the outer door of the ward, and then went and 
opened the bed-room doors of the upper class of female patients, 
and locked them again; I then gave him his key again. Mr. 
Samuel Tuke, a Quaker, at York, was standing by and saw me.” 
(Report, p. 11—14.) 

“ Another case,’ says Mr. Higgins, ‘ which I laid before the 
governors, was that of the Rev. Mr. Shorey ; he wasa clergyman 
reduced to indigence, I believe, in consequence of his mental 
complaints: he had at times, and for considerable periods, inter- 
vals of reason ; in those intervals, when he was perfectly capable 
of understanding every thing that was done to him, repeatedly in 
the presence of his wife he was exposed to personal indignity, and 
on one occasion he was inhumanly kicked down stairs by the 
keepers, and told in the presence of his wife, that he was looked 
upon no better than a dog; his person swarmed with vermin ; 
and, to complete this poor man’s misery, the keepers insulted his 
wife with indecent ribaldry, in order to deter her from visiting 
him in his unfortunate situation: his wife occasionally visited him 
to bring him such little comforts as she could procure by the labour 
of her ‘hands, for she worked to support him during the time that 
he was in the Asylum; he had a gold watch which was lost there, 
and which his wife could never recover.” (Report, p. 16.) 


Question by the Committee : 


“ Do you know an instance of a patient being found out of his 
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proper place r’ ‘ Yes, I do; one was found by Mr. Samuel Tuke 
and Mr. Pritchett in the wash house ; it was in the month of 
April ; he was standing on a wet stone floor, apparently in the last 
stage of decay ; he was a mere skeleton; his thighs were nearly 
covered with excrement in a dry state, and those parts which were 
not so, appeared excoriated, as did also some parts of his waist. 
The keeper, who was called, said that the patient was not accus- 
tomed to leave his bed; that he was a perfect child, and could do 
nothing for himself; that his attendant was killing pigs, and could 
not therefore attend to him; the bed which he was said to have 
left, was in a most filthy state, and corresponded with that of his 
body ; he was spoken of by all his attendants as a dying man. The 
further history of this poor creature proved, however, the fallacy 
of appearances ; he was removed to another part of the Asylum, 
where he was better attended to, and in a few months was so 
much recovered as to be removed to his parish, in an inoffensive, 
though imbecile state of mind.” (feport, p. 28.) 


But these malepractices, which might be placed to the account 
of indolence and inattention merely on the part of the superior 
officers, are not all. Such a system of falsification is laid open to 
the committee respecting the register of deaths and burials in the 
hospital, as well as in regard to the expense of the establishment, 
as must shock the feelings of all who have the slightest regard even 
for the most common rules of morality and justice. Upon the 
whole of this evidence, we are warranted in reminding committees, 
especially where the well-being of paupers is concerned, that they 
perform their duty very imperfectly if they omit to investigate the 
whole conduct of such officers as are employed to carry into effect 
their charitable designs: the beneficence of the public may other- 
wise prove destructive of its own interest, and charitable contribu- 
tions merely serve to foster a selfish immorality and a shameful 
indolence. 

We now come to the most prominent feature of the whole Re- 
port; the investigation of the economy and management of Beth- 
lem Hospital. Our limits will not allow of any thing like a full 
analysis of it, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to two ex- 
tracts ; one respecting the state of the Hospital previously to the 
agitation of the business of inquiry, the other descriptive of its 
condition subsequently to that event. By these it will appear that 
mueh malepractice, the result of indolence and inhumanity, had 
long prevailed in an asylum where, if in any institution, the vigi- 
lance of duty and the exercise of humanity are loudly called for, 
and in constant demand. 
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Mr. Edward Wakefield is asked by the Committee : 


«¢ Have you visited Bethlem?’ ‘I have frequently ; I first 
visited Bethlem on the 25th of April, [814.2 * What observations 
did you make?’ ‘1 was introduced with others, by Mr. Alder- 
mau Cox, an official governor, wiliose feelings being overpowered 
before we had gone over the men’s side, was under the necessity 
oi retiring to the steward’s office, whither he was soon after fol- 
lowed by us, in consequence of a message from the steward, who 
then informed us, that Mr. Cox was prevented trom accompanying 
us farther. We solicited permission to continue our inspection. 
whilst Mr. Cox remained in the hospital, but this was declined, 
aud we were compelied to close our visits on that day. On Mon- 
day, the 2d of May, we revisited the hospital, introduced by Ro- 
bert Caivert, Esq. a governor, and accompanied by Charles Cal- 
lis Weston, Esq. Member of Paritament tor Essex, and four other 
gentlemen. At this visit, attended by the steward of the hospital, 
and likewise by a female keeper, we first proceeded to visit the 
women’s galleries: one of the side rooms contaimed about ten pa- 
tients, each chained by one arm or leg to the wall; the chain 
allowing them merely to stand up by the form or bench lixed to 
the w all, or to sitdown on it. ‘The nakedness of each patient was 
covered by a blanket gown only; the bianket “gown is a gown 
formed something like a Y dressing gown, with nothing to fasten it 
with in front; this constitutes the whole covering , the feet even 
were naked. One female in this side room was an “object remark- 
ably striking ; she mentioned her maiden and married names, and 
stated that she had been a teacher of languages; the keepers de- 
scribed her as a very accomplished lady, mistress of many lan- 
guages, and corroborated her account cf herself. The committee 
can hardly imagine a human being in a more degraded and bru- 

talizing situation than that in which I found this female, who held 
a coherent conversation with us, and was, of course, fully sen- 
sible of the mental and bodily condition of those wretched beings, 
who, equally without clothing, were closely chained to the same 
wall with herself. Unaware of the necessities of nature, some of 
them, though they retained life, appeared totally inanimate and 
unconscious of existence. The few minutes which we passed with 
this lady, did not permit us to form a judgment of the degree of 
restraint to which she ought to be subject, but I unhesitatingly 
affirm, that her confinement with patients in whom she was com- 
pelled to witness the most disgusting idiocy, and the most terrifying 
distraction of the human intellect, was injudicious and improper. 
She entreated to be allowed pencil and paper, for the purpose of 
amusing herself with drawing, which were given to her by one of 
the gentlemen with me. Many of these unfortunate women were 
locked up in their cells, naked, and chained on straw, with only 
one blanket for a covering. One who was in that state by way of 
punishment, the keeper described as the most dissatisfied patient in 
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the house ; she talked coherently, complained of the want of tea 
and sugar, and lamented that her friends, whom she stated to be 
respectable people, neither came to see her, nor supplied her with 
little necessary comforts; the patients generally complained much 


of being deprived of tea and sugar. On leaving the gallery, we 


inquired of them whether the visit had been inconvenient or un- 
pleasant ; they all joined in saying, No; but (which was sufficiently 
apparent) the visit of a friend was always pleasant. In the men’s 
wing in the side room, six patients were chained close to the wall, 
five handcuffed, and one locked to the wall by the right arm, as 
well as by the right leg, he was very noisy ; all were naked, ex- 
cept as to the blanket gown, or a small rug on the shoulders, 
and without shoes; one complained much of the coldness of his 
feet; one of us felt them—they were cold. The patients in this 
room, except the noisy one, and the poor lad with cold feet, who 
was lucid when we saw him, were dreadful idiots: their naked- 
ness, and their mode of confinement, gave this room the complete 
appearance of a dog-kennel. rom the patients not being classed, 
some appeared objects of resentment to others; we saw a quiet 
civil man, a soldier, a native of Poland, brutally attacked by 
another soldier, who, we were informed by the keepers, always 
singled out the Pole as an object of resentment ; they said there 
were no means of separating these men, except by locking one u 

in solitary confinement. Whilst looking at some of the bed- lying 
patients, a man rose naked from his bed, and had deccately and 
quietly walked a few paces from his cell-door along the gallery ; 
he was instantly seized by the keepers, thrown into his bed, and 
leg-locked, without inquiry or observation ; chains are universally 
substituted for the strait-waistcoat. In the men’s wing were about 
seventy-five or seventy-six patients, with two keepers and an assist- 
ant, and about the same number of patients in the women’s side ; 
the patients were in no way distinguished from each other as to 
disease. The end window towards Fore-street was the chief 
source of their entertainment.” (Report, p. 45—47.) 


This dreadful recital is closed by a minute account of the state 
and circumstances of one individual, whose case excited an uncom- 
mon interest both in the committee of investigation and the public 
at large. We have already given, from Mr. Haslam, an account 
of this individual as it related to the early part of his mental aber- 
ration ; and although our extracts have been necessarily of consi- 
derable length, we cannot omit the further history of his treatment 
and sufferings. 


“In one of the cells on the lower gallery we saw William 
Norris ; he stated himself to be fifty-five years of age, and that he 
had been confined about fourteen years; that in consequence of 
attempting to defend himself from what he conceived the improper 
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treatment of his keeper, he was fastened by a long chain, which 
passing through a partition, enabled the keeper by going into the 
next cell, to draw him close to the wall at pleasure ; that to pre- 
vent this, Norris muffled the chain with straw, so as to hinder its 
passing through the wall; that he was afterwards confined in the 
manner we saw him, namely, a stout iron ring was rivetted round 
his neck, from which astout chain passed to a ring made to slide 
upwards or downwards on an upright massive tron bar, more than 
six feet high, inserted into the wall. Round his body a strong 
iron bar, about two inches wide, was rivetted ; on each side the bar 
was a circular projection, which being fashioned to, and enclosing 
each of his arms, pinioned them close to his sides. ‘This waist bar 
was secured by two similar bars, which passing over his shoulders, 
were rivetted to the waist bar both before and behind. ‘The iron 
ring round his neck was connected to the bars on his shoulders by 
a double link. From each of these bars another short chain passed 
to the ring on the upright iron bar. We were informed he was 
able to raise himself, so as to stand against the wall, on the pillow 
of his bed in the trough bed in which he lay ; but it was impossible 
for him to advance from the wall in which the iron bar is soldered, 
on account of the shortness of his chains, which were only twelve 
inches long. It was, I conceive, equally out of his power to re- 
pose in any other position than on his back, the projections which 
on each side of the waist bars enclosed his arms, rendering it im- 
possible for him to lie on his side, even if the length of his chains 
from the neck and shoulders would permit it. His right leg was 
chained to the trough; in which he had remained thus encaged and 
enchained more thantwelve years. To prove the unnecessary re- 
straint inflicted on this unfortunate man, he informed us that he 
had for some years been able to draw his arms from the manacles 
which encompassed them. He then withdrew one of them, and 
observing an expression of surprise, he said, that when his arms 
were withdrawn he was compelled to rest them on the edges of 
the circular projections, which was more painful than keeping 
them within. His position, we were informed, was mostly lying 
down, and that as it was inconvenient to raise himself and stand 
upright, he very seldom did so: that he read a great deal of books of 
all kinds, history, lives, or any thing that the keepers could get him ; 
the newspapers every day, and conversed perfectly coherently on 
the passing topics, and events of the war, in which he felt particular 
interest.” (Report, p. 48.) 


In answer to the charge of reprehensible and undue severity 
brought against the abettors of such proceedings as the above, the 
individuals implicated would be expected to set up a justification of 
themselves on the plea of necessity, since the facts were too fully 
confirmed to admit of question. But the obvious and immediate 
reply to such excuse would be, an appeal to the management of 
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other institutions, where the same security to keepers was obtained, 
and more benefit to the afflicted; and accordingly we find the 
committee urging the question, upon such, as by their professional 
callings were the best qualified to judge, whether they did not 
deem the mode and degree of restraint used, especially in the in- 
stance of Norris, to be unjustifiable and unnecessary. The an- 
swers were, without exception, in the affirmative ; but the most 
satisfactory evidence in proof of this opinion, was that which sub- 
sequent visits to the hospital itself afforded; it was then seen, that 
the happiest results almost immediately followed a change in the 
general system of managing even the most violent and refractory 
maniacs. How striking is the contrast which the following account 
displays, to that which we have just given ! . 


“ On the 27th of May last, (says the Honourable Henry Grey 
Bennet,) L again visited Bethlem in company with other members 
of the House of Commons—Lord Lascelles, Mr. William Smith, 
Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Frankland Lewis, and Mr. Sturges Bourte. 
The change which had taken place in the appearance of t the patients 
in the hospital was most striking ; on the men’s side no man was 
chained to the sured only one was in bed, and he was ill; the 
patients were mostly walking about in the callery, and the whole 
hospital was clean and sweet. On the women’s side two only when 
we entered the hospital were chained by the hand. Miss Stone, 
who had been confined in the hospital for several years, three of 
which she had been chained during the day-time to the wall, wrap- 
ped up in a flannel gown, was sitting by the fire, dressed like a 
woman, employed in needle work, ‘and tolerably rational ; she 

appeai ‘ed cheerful and contented, and most grateful to the matron, 

(one lately appointed,) who accompanied us during our visit, for 
the change that had taken place in her situation. The woman 
who was confined at the end of the gallery the year before, in that 
violent state of irritation above mentioned, was now released, and 
was walking about the gallery, apparently tranquil ; she repeat- 
edly thanked the matron for her kindness, and said it was owing 
io that kindness that she was in the composed and comfortabie 
state in which we now found her.” 


In another part of his evidence, this gentleman states : 


“ [saw also Norris; the iron apparatus in which he had been 
venfined was then removed; but the chain which fastened the 
neck of the patient to the iron stancheon, as well as the leg lock, 
were still used. Norris stated that he was fully aware he was a 
dangerous person ; that he should be sorry to be permitted to walk 
unmanacled in the gallery ; but thatif he could be prevented from 
doing others any mischief, which if he was not provoked he should 
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riot attempt to do, he should consider the permission of taking that 
exercise a great indulgence; he added also, that he had made 
repeated complaints against the mode of confinement in whieh he 
had been for so many years; but that he was now treated like a 
christian, and that he felt himself quite comfortable ; he particu- 
larly alluded to the pleasure he felt in being able to sit down on 
the edge of his bed.” (Heport, p. 132-—3.) 


Had then the recent investigation respecting the state and con- 
dition of lunatics done nothing further than cause that change in 
the economy and management of Bethlem Hospital which the 
above accounts prove, it is pretty evident that the gentlemen with 
whom the inquiry originated, and by whom it was conducted, 
would be entitled to the highest praise. Even should no benefit 
arise out of any new legislative enactment applied to the circum- 
stances of insanity, the very exposures, which the investigation 
has occasioned, will, we think, constitute a pretty good guarantee 
against fresh enormities. Our limits will not allow us to proceed 
in an analysis of the Reports, nor do we think it necessary, inas- 
much as all the inquisitions tend to the establishment of one main 
point, namely, the good which may be effected in mental affec- 
tions, by the combination of judgment and humanity. 

The great objects to be aimed at in the management of the in- 
sane are, in the first place, that the invalids be separately and pro- 
perly classed, both in respect of their ages, sexes, condition in 
life, and kind or degree of their disorder. Secondly, free venti- 
lation, so ensured as to guard against undue exposure to the in- 
clemencies of the weather. Thirdly, a rigid system of cleanli- 
ness; and lastly, such a judicious regulation both of mental and 
bodily exercise, as shall excite without fatigue, and exhilerate 
without exhaustion. A combination of tenderness with firmness 
on the part of the keepers is all along supposed ; and we repeat 
from an author whom we have already quoted, that in respect of 
superior and general superintendence, “ none ought to meddle 
with the inad who have not discretion and genius (and we might 
add humanity) into the bargain.”* 

It is pleasing to have it in our power to report, that amidst al} 
the abuses which have crept in upon both public and private instj- 
tutions, there are many receptacles for the insane in this country 


* We recommend to those who are at all interested in the construction 
or improvement of lunatic asylums, the judicious pamphlet of Mr. Tuke, 
mentioned at the head of the present article. We do not know whether 
the objections of Mr. Tuke to the panoptican plan of constructing these 
buildings may not have more weight in it than at first sight appears. 
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(besides that at York conducted by the society of Friends, which 
can never be too much commended) in which almost all that is 
required seems to be accomplished: if there be any ground for 
exception from this general commendation, we should conceive 
it to be that there is perhaps hardly enough of system and regulated 
design in the attempts made to reinstate reason. Exercise, for ex- 
ample, is spoken of in the highest terms, and practised with the 
best effect, in several institutions ; but may there not still be some 
room left for improvement as it regards the incitements to employ- 
ment, and the selection of work? ‘There is much talk of an esta- 
blishment at Saragossa, in Spain, in which we are informed that 
the treatment is singularly successful; and in this, it is said, 


“ The patients are divided early in the morning into parties, 
some of which perform the menial offices of the house ; others re- 
pair to shops belonging to their respective trades. The majority 
are distributed under the superintendence of their guards, through 
a large enclosure, where they are occupied in works belonging to 
gardening and agriculture. Uniform experience is said to have 
proved the efficacy of these labours. It is added, that the noble- 
men who live in the same asylum, but in a state of idleness suita- 
ble to their rank, retain their lunacy and their privilege together, 
while their inferiors are restored to themselves and to society.” 


A similar statement we meet with in the Reports under notice, 
in which Mr. Finch, the master of an excellently conducted asy- 
lum near Salisbury, expresses his high opinion of the benefit of 
exercise, and says that he was led to the remark by observing that 
his pauper patients recovered in a greater number than those in a 
better situation ; which he attributes to the former being employed 
in his garden. ‘This gentleman substituted amusements where he 
could not enforce work, such as billiards, cricket, &c. and he re- 
ports that he has since found “ a corresponding good attend the 
superior patients as well as the others.” 

But still, our readers will say, the main question remains un- 
touched ; namely, what steps it would be advisable for Government 
to take in order to ensure ah extension and permanence of the 
good already brought about in reference to insanity and insane in- 
stitutions. We shall offer one or two remarks on this head, and 
then bring our discussion to a close. : 

The objects of legislative enactments on this great question 
ought, as it appears to us, to comprise four particulars. In the 
first place, it is highly desirable to prevent the operation of wrong 
inotives towards procuring the confinement of individuals on the 
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sround of insanity, when no actual insanity exists. In the second 
place, provision should be made to ensure the confinement of such 
individuals as are bona fide insane. Thirdly, every care should 
be taken to cause them to be placed in those situations, and under 
those regulations, which experience has shown to be most condu- 
cive to recovery, when that event is likely to take place, and to 
comfort, when the case is incurable: and, fourthly, a special en- 
deavour should be made on the part of the legislature, that paupers 
should possess the same privileges as those who are in some measuré 
enabled to command their enjoyment. In fact this is comprised 
in the three foregoing heads ; nevertheless, as the laws proposed 
on the subject of madhouses appear to us principally defective in 
what relates to the poor, we have been willing to give a character 
of distinctness to this branch of the inquiry. 

It has been said that the first evil, namely, that of confinement 
upon spurious pretences, is of very partial and limited operation. 
We believe, however, the case to be otherwise; and when the 
statements made in the former part of this article are adverted to, 
it may easily be conceived how subject individuals, especially 
those who have had trivial and transient aberrations of intellect, 
are to improper confinement from sinister motives on the part of 
relatives. ‘The remedy we would propose is that of lessening thé 
facility of attestation. As the law now stands, every soi-disant 
practitioner of medicine is competent to the signature of a certifi- 
cate declarative of insanity. Let the power of signing such cer- 
tificate be confined to the hands of the legitimate prescriber, that 
is, to one who has either obtained a diploma from some medical 
university, or is a member of the College of Surgeons. ‘To the 
really respectable apothecary we mean nothing invidious by this 
exclusion. ‘There are many of this profession whose talents and 
Jearning would do honour to any rank or station in life ; but it 
must be allowed, on the other hand, that there are also many, 
calling themselves apothecaries, who are miserably deficient in 
every qualification but that of impudence ; and believe that, accord- 
ing to the present constitution of the law, both as it applies to the 
practice of medicine and to the statutes of lunacy, there are no 
means of distinguishing legally between the one and the other de- 
scription of men. Another remedy we would propose, is tliat 
suggested by the author of “ Observations on Laws relating to Pri- 
vate Lunatic Asylums.” ‘We do not agree with him in every par- 
ticular of his objections to Mr. Rose’s bill; but the following 
meets with our hearty concurrence. 
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** No person should, in future, begin to superintend a lunatic 
asylum, unless he had previously taken a regular degree in medi- 
cine, at some university, or was a member of the College of Phy- 
sicians or Surgeons, or had undergone an examination of his 
qualifications by some competent judges.” 


The second object to be gained by the enactment of a code of 
laws, namely, that of providing that all persons whose mental con- 
dition requires that they be put under confinement, should be so 
confined, is of high moment, but of difficult accomplishment. 
Incipient insanity is too delicate a thing to be roughly handled. 
*¢ Nothing is more calculated to make a man mad, than the idea 
that he is thought so by others.” Forcible subjection to legal re- 
straints might (it has been said) have prevented the melancholy 
catastrophe which took place in the British Senate : but would the 
high spirit of the individual concerned have brooked treatment 
founded upon the supposition of his insanity ? Would not the clouds 
which were gathering around his brain have been increased and 
thickened to tenfold gloom, by the consciousness that the world 
was to think him a madman? On the other hand, we certainly 
too often meet with instances where a kind of self-deception on the 
part of relations and friends has been pursued till the dreadful 
consequences of such forbearance have been most fatally displayed. 
Yet we fear much must still be left to private discretion ; for we 
confess it appears difficult to conceive how the vigilance of Govern- 
ment could be brought into exercise, for the prevention of the 
evil, without touching too closely upon individual freedom and 
family rights. There is, however, one class of men about which 
there ought to be no difficulty : we mean that of wandering lunatic 
paupers. It would seem expedient for Government to compel the 
friends and relations of such to deliver them to the custody of 
guardians properly qualified ar 1 duly appointed. 

It is obvious that the third object above stated, namely, that of 
securing in all cases the best possible treatment to the insane, 
would be most effectually gained, first, by difficulties thrown in the 
way of license, so as to ensure the qualification and respectability 
of madhouse conductors; and secondly, by an assiduous system of 
thorough and frequent inspection. ‘The writer of that tract to 
which we have just made allusion, deprecates the severity of the 
recently proposed bill, especially as it relates to the laws of visi- 
tation: but for ourselves, we do not see how the severity would 
operate, excepting in cases of dereliction of duty ; and in such 
eases, laws cannot be too severe. We think, however, with this 
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writer, that the possible influence of local prejudices is not suffi- 
ciently guarded against in cases of county inspections. Two ma- 
gistrates and one physician do not, in our minds, form a sufficient 
quorum for the exercise of visiting duties; especially when such 
magistrates are selected from situations in the vicinity of the re- 
spective establishments, “ thus appointed, for the very reason 
which should be the éause of their rejection, namely, that they are 
neighbours, and therefore continually liable to be excited by per- 
sonal pique and enmity.” With respect to the discretionary powers 
and right of liberation, which the act gives to the inspecting visi- 
tors; these are not so likely to be abused as our objector would 
seem to insinuate ; for the marks and peculiarities of insanity have 
recently become so much the subject of investigation, that it is not 
very probable any rash or unwarrantable exercise of such powers 
would be attempted by men of intelligence and responsibility : and 
yet it seems well, in order to provide against abuses, that such 
powers should be possessed. ‘The round-about process of appeal- 
ing to the Chancellor in cases of unjust confinement or improper 
treatment, might be attended with too much yraand for the ob- 
ject of immediate redress. 

But further, as it respects the poor : those establishments which 
are more strictly considered public charities, ought to be subjected 
to as severe and rigid a system of inspection as the private ones; 
and every officer, from the physician to the porter, ought to be 
compelled to hold his situation solely upon the tenure of correct 
conduct. Some scheme, too, ought to be devised for excluding in 
toto such persons from the benefits of these charities as have means 
equal to their support in other situations; for much malepractice 
has taken place in reference to this particular. But the great de- 
sideratum, as it refers to pauper lunatics, is that of County Asy- 
tums. The erection and endowment of these ought to be made 
compulsory ; and there should, further, be a responsibility attached 
to every parish officer to cause the removal of insane paupers from 
poor-houses, and other situations, into these establishments. Here, 
too, the visits and inspections must be frequent and severe, and 
every guard be in constant readiness to prevent the intrusion of 
abuse. After taking a general census of the county returns, it should 
be laid before the commissioners of madhouses, accompanied with 
plans of the size, situation, &c. of the proposed building. The 
expense, which should of course be as small as possible consistent 
with the objects to be effected, would be best defrayed by addi- 
‘ions to the county rates: and we see no objections (provided 
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care be taken to prevent any abuse of the privilege) to the medical 
officers of the respective institutions being permitted to have pri- 
vate patients from the more respectable classes of the community. 
Persons in comfortable, but moderate circumstances in the country, 
are often deterred from sending their relations to private mad- 
houses, by the expense and other inconveniences attending distance 
from home. County establishments would in this case (and we 
speak from actual observation) be for the most part a convenience : 
but every possible care should then be taken that the duties of 
officers to the poor be in no measure trespassed on by their attend- 
ance upon the superior classes of patients. 

Since this was written, “ The First Annual Report on Mad- 
houses, 1816,” has fallen into our hands. We do not think it 
necessary to detain our readers by any lengthened account of its 
contents, as it merely corroborates what has been before advanced. 
It is, however, a valuable document, and worthy the attention of 
all who are particularly interested in its subject. One remarkable 
feature in the account it may be right just to advert to; we mean 
the statement which Mr. Sharpe gives -to the committee of the 
want of success attendant upon some recent trials in Sir Jonathan 
Miles’s house of powerful remedial processes, especially the admi- 
nistration of mercury and the fox-glove. This evidence is in ano- 
ther place qualified by the gentleman under whose direction these 
experiments were made, but by no means in such a manner as to 
prove the safety and efficacy of the means employed. Respecting 
the powers of the fox-glove, there is indeed a very remarkable 
statement made by Mr. Wakefield, from Dr. Finch,* of its suc- 
cessful administration to “ a raving maniac, who had been chained 
for many years to the walls of a workhouse ;” but as far as our 
own observation has extended, this very singular and important 
medicine has much less influence upon paroxysms of insanity than 
might @ priori have been supposed. We shall conclude by ex- 
iracting from the Report before us the sentiments of one whose 
authority in all particulars pertaining to pathology is deservedly 


great. 


“ T am of opinion,” says Sir Henry Halford, addressing himself 
to the committee, “ that our knowledge of insanity has not kept 
pace with our knowledge of other distempers, from the habit we 
tind established, of transferring patients under this malady, as soon 
as it has declared itself, to the care of persons who too frequently 


* He is called Mr. Finch in the General Report 
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limit their attention to the mere personal security of their patients, 
without attempting to assist them by the resources of medicine. 
We want facts in the history of this disease, and if they are care- 
fully recorded, under the observation of enlightened physicians, 
no doubt they will sooner or later be collected in sufficient num- 
ber to admit of safe and useful deductions.” (First Annual Re- 
port, p. 24.) 


We have recently heard of the expulsion from the principal 
lunatic asylum in Britain of its two principal officers, and of the 
election of others to succeed them. © Respecting the propriety of 
this strong measure on the part of the governors of that Institution, 
it would be as indelicate as it is unnecessary for us to express any 
opinion. We think it, however, proper to say, that, while the 
public have a right to expect a great deal from the gentlemen now 
appointed to these important and responsible offices, anticipations 
of improvement must not partake too much of Utopian perfection. 
We would again respectfully submit to Government the superiority 
of preventive measures over punishments; and entreat that par- 
liamentary enactments be so contrived as to continue as much as 
possible actually and unremittingly operative. .Public institutions, 
and corporate associations, are naturally prone to degeneracy and 
decline, even though the members may be individually active and 
well-intentioned. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ne 


Some Olyjections against the Position of a Personal Assurance of 
the Pardon of Sin, by a direct Communication of the Holy 
Spirit. 


For the conveying of the clearer idea of the error objected te, 
it may be proper to state what is conceived to be scriptural truth, 
concerning the subject. 

When it is considered independently on personal application, 
the only ground of it is in the revelation made to the world by 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles. — It is “the Gospel,” as contained 
in Holy Scripture, which is “the power of God unto salvation :” 
and the knowledge of this gospel is brought to us, in the same way 
with that of any other subject: for—“ faith cometh by hearing.” 

The question occurs—How is the individual to be satisfied of his 
interest in the promises of this gospel? The correct answer is 
here conceived to be—By a correspondency of the state of his 
mind, which is a subject of consciousness ; with the requisitions of 
the gospel, which are a subject of revelation. 

For further elucidation, the sentiment shall be given, as ex- 
pressed more at large by Archbishop Usher in his Body of Divinity. 
He asks the question—* Is it not necessary to justification, to be 
assured that my sins are pardoned, and that I am justified?” The 
answer is—“ No, that is no act of faith as it justifieth, but an 
effect and fruit that followeth after justification: for no man is 
justified by believing that he his justified, for he must be justified, 
before he can believe it: and no man is pardoned by believing that 
he is pardoned, for he must first be pardoned, before he can be- 
lieve it. But faith, as it justifieth, is a resting on Christ to obtain 
pardon, the acknowledging him to be their only Saviour, and 
the hanging upon him for salvation. 

“ It is the direct act of faith that justifieth, that whereby I do 
believe: it is the reflect act of faith that assures; that whereby 
I know I do believe, and it comes by way of argumentation thus > 

“ Major; Whosoever relieth upon Christ the Saviour of the 
world for justification and pardon, the word of God saith, that he, 
by so doing, is actually justified and pardoned. 

“ Minor ; But I do rely on Christ for justification and pardon. 
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-« Conclusien; Therefore, I undoubtedly believe, that I am 
justified and pardoned.” 

In contrariety to the test laid down by this excellent person, it 
is imagined, that there must, or at least may be, a direct and per- 
sonal assurance to the mind of every believer. For here comes 
into view a difference among the advocates of the position: some 
contending, that the assurance spoken of is of the essence of faith ; 
and others going no further than to say, that it is highly desirable 
and to be laboured after. The whole of thisishere denied. But 
it is not denied to be a fruit of the Spirit, in like manner with the 
other fruits associated with it in Gal. v.22. They are all alike 
produced by that suasive and insensible operation of the Holy 
Spirit, of which we are no otherwise conscious than through the 
medium of the gracious habits of the mind: any more than we 
have a knowledge of the wind except by its agency in nature. 
John iii. 8. 

There is no degree of satisfaction from this source, to which the 
devout mind may not attain, by the dint uf holy endeavour and 
desire: but it is a very different matter, from that contended for 
on the other side. a ae 

In relation to the latter, it will be acknowledged by the advo- 
cates of it, to be, if true, at least one of the most important points 
in the Christian Revelation: and this must be allowed especially 
by those, who affirm it to be an attendant on all true conversion. 
Such persons, if they be Ministers of the Gospel, can never sin- 
cerely offer Christ to sinners, without advertising them of so indis- 
pensable an evidence to be looked for. They cannot dwell on the 
duty of self-examination, without insisting on this as of its essence. 
It is indeed difficult to say, on what subject they can pass over 
this doctrine, consistently with fidelity. And most of all, in their 
ministerial intercourses with the sick or with the sorrowful, it can 
hardly be kept back without the hazarding of their salvation. 

On the property of the opposite theory, that in addition to the 
supposed truth of the position, it must be held to the last degree 
important, will very much depend the validity of the objections to 
be now made to it, which are as follow: 

Ist; When the fore-runner of the Messiah “ preached the bap- 
tism of repentance for the remission of sins,” not a word appears 
to countenance the sentiment in question. He admonished some 
of his hearers, to manifest the sincerity of their repentance by its 
fruits: and he applied his doctrine to various descriptions of per- 
sons, according to their respective states of life. Dow happened 

Vou. f. 58 
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he to pass unnoticed what is pleaded for as the most decisive and 
an indispensable evidence ? 

2dly; When Christ himself “ began to preach, and to say, the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” the presumed accompanyment of 
all sincere repentance was unnoticed by him. There is not the 
Jeast suggestion of it in his parables, nor in any other of his set 
discourses ; among which, that on the Mount may especially be 
appealed to. In a few instances, there proceeded from his lips 
the assurance—“ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” But this, far from 
proving the tenet, is in contrariety to it. The principle, that no 
more causes are to be looked for than are sufficient for the effect, 
is as reasonable in the department of grace, as it is acknowledged 
to be in that of nature. The inward assurance would have ren- 
dered the outward one superfluous. 

3dly ; In the Acts of the Apostles there are many places, wherein 
silence as to this point speaks as powerfully as could have been 
done by any words in contradiction to it. We may take the inter- 
view of St. Peter with Cornelius, or of St. Philip with the Ethio- 
pian eunuch, or of St. Paul with the jailor, or in any of his ad- 
dresses to Jews or Gentiles: and the advocate of the position may 
be asked—What he would think of a Minister of the Gospel, who 
in any one address to a sinner, and professing to tell him what he 
must do to be saved, should be silent as to the inward. voice in 
question? The want of the notice of it, is especially conspicuous 
in St. Paul’s account of his own conversion. No inward voice 
announced to him the forgiveness of his sins ; in aid of the outward 
voice of Ananias, exhorting him tc wash them away in baptism: 
this divinely instituted sign being judged by that holy man, to be 
evidence sufficiently satisfactory of the inward grace promised to 
accompany it. 

4thly ; In regard to the texts alleged out of the epistles, there 
being very few is a presumptive circumstance against the construc- 
tion given to them on the other side. What would the advocates 
of the opinion think of one consenting with them in it; and yet, in 
his addresses to persons of different descriptions, so limiting his 
notice of it, as would be proportionate to the spaces which his doc- 
trine is supposed to occupy in the sacred records? Such a person 
would consistently be considered as unfaithful in his ministry: 
The whole of the present argument being bottomed on defect of 
evidence where it must be expected to have been found, the exa- 
mination of the texts is for the present passed by; but they shall 
he attended to in an appendix. It isremarkable, that almost every 
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one of them is from the writings of St. Paul. Now this is the 


apostle, who, being called by his especial designation to vindicate 
the rights of the Gentile Christians, was necessarily led, in giving 
the evidences of their vocation, to use language easily drawn aside 
to a subject which is analogous, but not the same. In order to 
discern his meaning, it is necessary to attend to the drift of his 
argument, and to the peculiarity of his style. 

5thly ; The advocates of the position would do well to account 
for the silence of this apostle on the subject, when he is giving 
directions to ministers concerning their official duties. ‘To pass 
over his Charge to the Clergy of the Church of Ephesus, ahd his 
instructions in his first Epistle to Timothy ; it will be especially 
proper, to attend to what Titus is directed to say to the people 
under his charge. There are sundry heads of instruction; and 
doubtless, some of them have respect to very important evidences 
of a state of grace. But it will hardly be alleged, that the evi- 
dence in question appears to have occurred to the mind of the 
apostle. 

6thly ; Another fact, is the frequent reference in scripture to 
tests, which, according to the opposite tenet, are unnecessary, 
On this ground, every charge to self-examination might have been 
spared: and so might every reference to the fruits of righteous- 
ness, as evidences of a religious state. So far as respects the 
manifesting of real piety to the world, there might still be reason 
io refer to the conduct, as descriptive of the state of mind. But 
this would be known to the party himself, independently on the 
graces and the works produced by it. ‘Therefore these, however 
important in themselves, are unimportant in the view of acquiring 
a knowledge of our state. 

7thly ; Although scripture is the only -test of divine truth; yet 
itis generally acknowledged, that the primitive faith is of use in 
ascertaining the sense of scripture. It would seem too great har- 
dihood to affirm, that the knowledge of the most essential point of 
Christian theology was buried in the grave of the last of the apos- 
tles: and yet it is not here recollected, that a sentence or a scrap 
of a sentence has been brought from any of the early fathers ; in 
favour of a position, held to be all-important in the doctrine of 
grace. In particular, why does it not appear in the apologies of 
Justin, Tertullian, and others? These were considered by all 
Christendom, as sufficient expositions of the faith: why is the 
matier in question wanting? They knew nothing of it, either 
as Christian doctrine, or as heresy. 
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Sthly ; From the primitive Church, let there be a transition to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States : not as evi- 
dence of divine truth; but as what ought consistently to be ac- 
knowledged, by those who call themselves its members ; and espe- 
cially by its ministers. It will not be pretended, that either her 
Articles or her Liturgy countenances the doctrine: on the con- 
trary, there are many of them essentially defective, on the sup- 
position of the correctness of it. For mstanee—“ The visitation 
of the sick.” It is not rash to affirm, that on the said supposition, 
the framers of this service, and especially of the exhortation in it, 
were Christians in name only. The same censure applies to the 
services for Baptism, and to that for the administration of the 
Holy Communion. None, without the stamp required, should be 
considered as a proper subject of the latter ordinance, nor any 
adult of the former. Or rather, none of any description ; because 
baptism, im this case, ought not to be administered to infants, in 
a Church, which considers the outward sign as testifying the sub- 
jects of it to be—“ Members of Christ, children of God, and inhe- 
ritors of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

9thly ; In religious books, the authors of which are wedded te 
this tenet, we read much of the varying states of mind in the same 
persons, as to their assurance of a state of grace. This accords 
with what we know of the rising and the falling of the anima! 
spirits; and with the effect thereby produced on the views whieh 
men take of their temporal concerns, and of whatever is interesting 
to them in the state of the world: but it ill agrees with the con- 
fidence, supposed to have been produced by a divine communica- 
tion, and yet so liable to be shaken by doubt. 

10thly ; The vacillations and inconsistences of opinion which 
have attended the profession of the doctrine, are fruitful of the 
suspicion of its unsoundness. There are none who have laid se 
much stress on it as the Methodists ; whose inconsistences will be 
especially considered in an appendix. The tenet is distinctly 
taught in the institutions of Calvin. But in the works of one of 
his successors—Turretine—the doetrine is reduced to the more 
moderate position, that the assurance in question is received by 
every child of God, some short time at least before his death. 
The professor gives no scriptural authority for this: and it is ob- 
servable of all who depart from the absolute necessity of the re- 
quisition, that they find themselves immediately deserted by their 
texts, even according to their own mistaken interpretation of them ; 
and are obliged to open the door more or less wide, according to 
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their different dispositions to indulgence, and without any alleged 
authorities from scripture. 

When the Westminster Confession was framed, the doctrine 
had become so far pared down in England, that its being essential 
to a state of grace is expressly given up in the 18th chapter. By 
the approved writers of the Churches adhering to that Confession, 
the opinion of the necessity of the test has been generally aban- 
doned: A few names shall be mentioned. Mr. Baxter (Practical 
Works, vol. i. p. 876, and vol. ii. p. 875) cautions his readers 
against supposing, that assurance can be perfect in this life.* The 
late Dr. Witherspoon, in his Discourse on Regeneration, in the Ist 
volume of his Works (p. 175 and 176,) gives up the point as an 
essential of a state of grace.t If the position be true, there is 


* The sentiments of Mr. Baxter on the present point, seem to have 
been for some time unsettled ; but at last to have been fixed on the ground 
taken in the present essay. To prove this, the following extract is given 
from his “‘ Review of his Religious Opinions ;” being here copied from 
the Christian Observer for August, 1807. 

** Though the folly of fanatics tempted me long to overlook the strength 
of this testimony of the Spirit, while they placed it in a certain internal 
assertion or enthusiastic inspiration, yet I now see that the Holy Ghost, 
in another manner, is the witness of Christ, and his agent in the world. 
The Spirit, by the sanctification and consolation assimilating the soul to 
Christ, is the continued witness to all true believers. 

{ Dr. Edwards, in his Treatise on Religious Affections, cites with ap- 
probation the following account of the sense of a former Divine; whose 
authority he often introduces as of great weight with the churches of 
New-England. 

“The late venerable Stoddard, in his younger time, falling in with 
the opinion of some others, received this notion of the witness of the 

Spirit, by way of immediate suggestion; but in the latter part of his life, 
when he had more thoroughly weighed things, and had more experience, 
he entirely rejected it; as appears by his Treatise of the Nature of Saving 
Conversion, p. 81.” Then Dr. E. quotes from Mr. S. as follows. ‘“ Fhe 
spirit of God does not testify to particular persons, that they are godly. 
Some think, that the spirit of God doth testify it to some; and they 
ground it on Rom. viii. 16. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God. They think the Spirit reveals it, 
by giving an inward testimony to it, and some godly men think they have 
experience of it ; but they may easily mistake. When the spirit of God 
doth gern stir up a spirit of faith, it is easy to mistake it as a testi- 
Mony. And that is not the meaning of Paul’s words. The Spirit reveals 
things to us, by opening our eyes to see what is revealed in the word. 
The Spirit discovers the grace of God in Christ, and thereby draws forth 
special actings of faith and love, which are evidential; but it doth net 
work in way of testimony. If Ged does but-help us to receive the revela- 
tions in the word, we shall have comfort enough without new revelations.” 

The above, and the extract made from Mr. Baxter in the last preceding 
note, are here strongly recommended to the notice of any young clergy- 
man, who may be disposed to propose the question to people, whether 
they have received the witness of the Spirit. If, like those eminent men, 
atamore mature period of life, he should discover his error, who knows 
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hardly a more delusive work than Dr. Doddridge’s “ Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul:” the nakedness of which is 
especially apparent in the 13th chapter. From some passages of 
this Divine in his Family Expositor, he would seem to acknow- 
ledge there being such a source of evidence as that in question, but 
gives up its being essential to a religious state. The true course, 
is to abandon it altogether. If we look beyond the churches ad- 
hering to the Westminster Confession, there is not here known 
to be a vestige of the position in any of them—with the exception 
of the Methodists. Neither the Confession nor the Catechism of 
the Church of the Netherlands, and of other Calvinistic Churches, 
savours of the doctrine. It is unquestionably wanting in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg. 

To all that has been said, there will be objected the experience 


‘of many, who testify to an assurance of salvation received in the 


manner in question. Doubtless, a man cannot be surer of any 
thing, than of what passes in his own mind: that is, of its passing 
there, without its being a test of the reality of the object to which 
it corresponds. ‘The Baptists of Munster, about the time of the 
Reformation, and the 5th Monarchy Men, in the beginning of the 
reign of Charles the IId. professed to act in obedience to divine 
calls, distinctly perceived by them: and their respective conduct, 
however atrocious, plainly showed that their belief was agreeable 
to their profession. To take a more respectable comparison : 
there have been many of unquestionable integrity ; who have been 
confident of divine calls to go from England to America and from 
America to England, to preach against the sacraments and the 
ministry of the Christian Church, and against various doctrines, 
supposed to be gospel verity by those for whom this essay is de- 
signed. If in the cases mentioned, the possession of feeling is not 
in itself a proof of the source from which it is supposed to come, 
so neither in the other. | 


how many, in the mean time, will have been inspired by him.with a false 
confidence ? 

It would have been easy to have multiplied extracts to the same purpose 
with the above, from the Treatise of Mr. Edwards on the Affections. At 
p. 258 he gives an explanation of Rom. viii. 16, altogether inconsistent 
with the opinion here contradicted. And at p. 267 he speaks of it as 
follows-—"* Many have been the mischiefs that have arisen from that false 
and delusive notion of the witness of the Spirit, that it is a kind of inward 
voice, suggestion, or declaration from God to a man, that he is beloved 
of him, and pardoned and elected or the like, sometimes with, and some- 
times without a text of scripture; and many have been the false and vain, 
though very high affections that have arisen from hence. And it is to be 
feared, that multitudes of souls have been eternally undone by it.” 
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The present writer has had occasion, during half a century, to 
yemark the effect of the sentiment objected to, on those whose re- 
ligious impressions began with the belief, that itis a matter to be 
jaboured after and prayed for. Some of them have settled down 
in a consistent profession of Christianity; but always, sofar as is 
here known, in silence as to the tenet in question, if not in open 
disavowal of it. Others have rejected, together with it, all regard 
to religion in any shape ; which they have loaded with the odium 
of their former temporary delusion. A third sort have degene- 
rated into the cast of characters, which continues the language of 
enthusiasm without its sensibilities ; and in which there is an indul- 
gence of those passions, which the most conveniently admit the 
cover of a religious profession. ‘There have been also persons 
who have gone on through life, hankering after an assurance 
which they do not affect to have received. And of these, some 
have been perceived to be apparently devout, without the conso- 
lations wherewith religion ought to be attended; while others 
have lived either in indifference or in open sin, still hoping that 
their day of effectual visitation would come, and not a little hin- 
dered from seeking it in gracious affections, by the error with 
which the subject had been incumbered. On the whole, the in- 
fluence of the opinion is here judged to be pernicious. If it have 
been permanently entertained by any truly estimable people, the 
same has happened to many gross corruptions of Christianity ; faith 
in which has been coincident with their earliest sensibility to spi- 
ritual subjects. 

Here, the writer of this will again put in a caution, against his 
being understood to deny the possibility of a Christian’s knowing 
that he is within the terms of the gospel covenant. Faith and re- 
pentance are exercises of the mind, and subjects of consciousness ; 
and the assurances of the acceptance of them in the gospel, are 
unequivocal. There may be counterfeit appearances of these 
graces: and their reality must be known by their effect of a godly, 
a righteous, and a sober life, proceeding from a corresponding 
bent of the will and the affections. The knowledge thus obtained, 
admits of degrees: and this accords with the property of grace, 
whereby it may be continually progressive. Even they who con- 
tend for what they call assurance, are so incautious as to talk of 
its degrees. It is true, that on the ground here contended for, 
satisfaction must be interrupted by sin, in act or in affection: but 
according to the other theory, it suffers abatements, and from 
causes not to be defined. 
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The uses to which the author of the foregoing discussion wishes 
to apply it, are as follow: 

If it should meet the eye of a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, favourable to the rejected position; he is affection- 
ately intreated, to consider the objections which have been op- 
posed to it; and, next to the question of the sense of scripture, 
and of that of the primitive Church, to weigh well the circum- 
stance of its being unknown in the institutions of his communion, 
and alien from their spirit. 

If it should be presented to any person, conscious of the desire 
of being assured of an interest in Christ ; the author approves of 
so holy a thought: and he advises that the object be sought, not 
immediately, and by endeavours to excite sensibilities which may 
suggest the idea of the solicited good, on insufficient grounds ; but 
by jealousy of sin in every shape, and by a good life ; not con- 
sisting in a varnish of the exterior conduct, but as the result of a 
right state of the affections. 

If there should be a reader, who relies on an inward testimony, 
supposed to have been formerly given, but now susjended by a 
state of sin; he is here cautioned against a delusion, which may 
drown him in perdition. 

Finally ; if this essay should be read by any one, who believes 
that he has received assurance in the way in question, but adorns 
the doctrine of his God and Saviour ; let him cultivate, more and 
more, what has been here contended for as the sure ground of 
satisfaction, when taken in connexion with the corresponding tes- 
timony of scripture. The pious Scougal has said, that he had 
rather have the evidence of religious graces, than the assurance 
of an Angel, that his name was written in the Book of Life. It is 
here believed, that the more this species of evidence is cherished, 
the greater will be the indifference to the other. But should the 
error be retained, it will be harmless to the supposed party; 
although it may cause him unintentionally to mislead others. 


W. W. 
July 25, 1814. 
First Appendix: explaining the few Texts, alleged in Favour of 
the Position. 


The writer of this may possibly have met with texts, besides 
those to be here considered. If such should occur, it is trusted. 
that a mere inspection of them will show them to be irrelative. 
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Romans viii. 16, speaks of “the Spirit’s bearing witness with 
eur spirit, that we are the children of God.” It is here thought, 
that the true sense of this passage cannot better be given, than iu 
the words of Dr. Macknight, a very respectable Calvinist, in his 
late work on the epistles. He paraphrases the place thus—“ Also 
ihe Spirit itself, bestowed on us in his extraordinary operations, 
beareth witness with the filial dispositions of our own minds, that 
we are children of God.” That there are two witnesses spoken. 
of, is the concurrent sense of able commentators (see Doddridge 
and others) and if so, its relativeness to the position disappears. 

In order to guard against this, some have wished to alter the 
translation thus—*“ to our spirits :” on which the said Dr. Mack- 
night remarks in a note—“ This translation makes no alteration 
in the sense ; provided, by the Spirit’s witness, we do not under- 
stand a particular revelation to individuals ; but the common wit- 
ness which the Spirit bears, by producing filial dispositions in the 
hearts of the faithful.” 

There are, however, these objections to the change. 

Ist; It is not so much in agreement with the evident sentiment, 
which calls for two witnesses. <9 leh; 

2d; It does not agree with the usual force of the Greek prepo- 
sition “ cw” joined with  waprupe :” the former answering to the 
preposition “‘ cum” in Latin. It is true, that in composition, it 
has sometimes only the effect of additional energy to the verb: 
but as Grotius (quoted in Pool’s Synopsis) remarks, it will scarcely 
ever be found that, with the compound word, there is not a con- 


’ junction of testimony, either of man or of Scripture. To the 


contrary of this, Rev. xxii. 18. has been mentioned: but Griesbach 
amends the text, by leaving out the preposition ; as, in his opinion, 
not justified by the manuscripts. ‘The compound verb is used in 
Rom. ix. 1. But the apostle there appeals, first to Christ, as 
having announced the rejection of the Jewish people ; and then to 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghest within himself, of which the 
continual heaviness of his heart was an adjunct. So, in Rom. ii. 
15, we read of God’s bearing of witness in the works of the visible 
creation; and of the consciences of men consenting therewith, in 
censures or in acquittals. 

3d; The present translation, and not the other, harmonizes 
with the design of the apostle in the Epistle to the Romans ; which 
was to prove the right of the Gentile Christians to the benefits of 
the Christian covenant. This could never have been proved by a 
testimony to them own minds. But the testimony of God in 
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miraculous gifts, bestowed as well on Gentiles as on Jews; and z 
correspondency with this in a conformity to the holy requisitions 
of the gospel, was to the purpose; which was the convincing not 
the Gentile converts themselves, but those who questioned their 
right to church-communion. : 

2 Cor. i. 21, 22, speaks of “ anointing” and “ sealing :” which 
still refers principally to the extraordinary operations of the Holy 
Ghost. But we further discern “ the earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts :” for the explanation of which see the next text. 

Eph. i. 13 and 14. Here we read of “ the sealing of the Spirit 
of promise,” and of its being “ the earnest of our inheritance.” 
The Spirit of promise is the Holy Ghost, in his gifts begun on 
Pentecost. By these the Ephesians had been sealed as a Church. 
The sealing took place after they believed: which shows, that it 
was unconnected with any matter necessarily attached to the for- 
giveness of sin. ‘The sealing by a miraculous effusion might well 
be considered as an earnest or a pledge of a future inheritance of 
the faithfulin Heaven. Itissaid to be “ in our hearts,” because 
of its holy influence, in the elevating of affection and of hope. 
The earnest is addressed to the heart; but is given by the Spirit, 
through the medium of the wonderful works whereby Christianity 
was established. (See Doddridge on the Place.) 

2 Tim. iv. 8, St. Paul speaks with great confidence of the 
treasure, laid up for him in heaven. But on what is this confi- 
dence grounded? Itis not any inward voice or feeling ; but partly 
on the retrospect of the good fight of faith ; and partly on the near 
prospect of his “ departure,” which was “ at hand.” 

Heb. vi. 11, speaks of “the full assurance of hope.” The word 
iranslated “ full assurance,” “ AnpoPopia,” has two senses in the 
New Testament—accomplishment, and—conviction of the under- 
standing. The latter is the meaning in this place, as in Rom. 
xiv. 5. 2 Tim.iv. 17. Col. ii. 2. and 1 Thess. 1.5. Dr. Camp- 
bell, in his note on Luke i. 1, charges Theodore Beza with giving 
a precedent to Protestant Churches, of drawing the word from 
these its proper significations, to the denoting of a mere persuasion 
of the mind. 

V. 19. Hope is called “ an anchor to the soul, sure and stead- 
fast.” In the original, there is no word answering to hope, which 
is therefore printed in italics. But the word occurs in the verse 
immediately preceding ; where it stands, not for hope in the mind, 


but for the ground of hope in the promises of God. This ground 
'g sure and steadfast. 
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2 Pet. i. 10. We are here exhorted to “ use all diligence, to 
make our calling and election sure.” It has nothing to do with 
assurance in the mind. The Greek word “¢Caay” signifies “ stead- 
fast” or “ permanent,” as in Heb. ii. 2, and elsewhere. The 
calling and election of the Hebrews had taken place ; but diligence 
was necessary to its continuance. 

1 John 5.10. He that believeth in “ the Son of God, hath 
the witness in himself.” This passage is generally quoted under 
the erroneous supposition, that “ the witness” is a person. No such 
thing. It means the same with “testimony.” The Greek is 
“ uaorupsey.” It is the inward testimony of the graces of the heart, 
combining with the outward testimony to which the Apostle had 
appealed of “the Spirit, the water and the blood.” But if we 
amend the text from some of the most respectable of the manu- 
scripts (see Mills) adding after “ yaprupsar”—re Sex ev avrw (for 
caytw) the proper rendering will be—hath the testimony of God in 
him: that is in the Son proved to be a real person (the subject in 
question) by the three credentials in the 8th, verse—the Spirit, the 
Water, and the Blood. This gives peculiar pertinency to the lat- 
ter part of the verse now commented on— He that believeth not 
God”—meaning in that his testimony presented to the senses— 
“¢ hath made him a liar, because he believeth not the record that 
Godgave of his Son.” 

Remark. How barren of proof must be the position in ques- 
tion 4,,when, ona point so very important, it produces texts so few 
in number ; and so easily rescued from perversion, by attention to 


-+he contexts and a due consideration of the terms! 


~~ 


Second Appendix. Of the Inconsistency of the Methodists, on the 
Subject. 


It was suggested under the 9th objection, that the controverted 
position has not been taught as a doctrine and in its extent, by any 
religious society except the Methodists. This induces the present 
writer, as a tribute to what he conceives to be evangelical truth, 
to notice their inconsistency. He goes on the subject the more 
readily ; because it is the very point, on which Mr. Wesley broke 
with his brethren of the Church of England. It is stated by him- 
self, to have been on the question of inward salvation, now attain- 
able by faith: But it must have been by faith as. defined by him, 
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and as essentially including, or rather consisting in the impressien 
here treated of. Cotemporaneous with the event referred te, 
there are so many sermons in print, of Bishops and of other emt- 
nent men in the Church of England, explicitly laying down not 
only the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone, but by this as 
working by love, the principle of all inward and outward obe- 
diences; that there can be no room for the supposition, of Mr. 
Wesley’s having been ejected from English Churches on that ac- 
count.. He preached a familiar doctrine; but there may have 
been novelty in the terms in which he clothed it. 

In his Appeal (p. 33) he declares, that he and his brother had 
been Pharisees, from the beginning of their ministry in 1729, to 
the year 1737. They were then awakened by a preacher of the 
Church of the “ Unitas Fratrum,” of the name of Peter Bohler. 
It is evident from the narrative, that they wanted what was con- 
sidered by him and by themselves, as the assurance of faith. And 
yet it is remarkable, that in a subsequent conversation with Count 
Zinzendorf, the leader of that people, he gave to Mr. Wesley a di- 
rectly contrary decision on the point. This is related in Dr. 
Whitehead’s Life of Mr. Wesley, vol. ii. p. 82. 


Mr.Wesley’s conversion, was considered by him as having taken 


place on the 24th of May, 1738, (Whitehead, vol. ii. p. 79) when, . 


he says, an assurance was given him by Christ, that he had taken 
away his sins. gs 

In the account of the conference in 1767, it is decided by ‘the 
body—“ That all Christians have such faith as implies an assu- 
rance of God’s love, appears from,” &c.—citing some texts. And 
it is expressly said—“ No man can be justified and not know it.” 
(Whitehead, vol. ii. p. 215.) 


Many things to the same effect, may be found inMr. Wesley’s 
Appeal : But the reverse now follows. 

According to Dr. Whitehead, between the years 1745 and 1747, 
there took placea correspondence between Mr. Wesley and a per- 
son under the assumed name of John Smith, who is said to have 


been “ a Clergyman of considerable abilities, and probably of high 


authority, if not the highest in the Church.” The historian sup- 


poses, that this correspondence had great influence on Mr.Wesley’s 
mind; and that it occasioned a letter to his brother given at 
large, in which, on the present subject, he says—“I allow, Ist, 
that there is such an explicit assurance: 2dly, that it is the com- 
mon privilege of Christians: and 3dly, that it is the proper Chris- 
tian faith, which pacifieth the heart and overcometh the world : 
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But I cannot allow, that justifying faith is such an assurance, or 
necessarily connected therewith.” And he goes on, to give his 
reasons. 

That during Mr. Wesley’s life, the Methodist system became 
less tenacious on the point, the present writer thinks he could 
clearly show from sundry matters in “ A Vindication of the Mi- 
nutes,” by Mr. Fletcher—a book approved of by Mr. Wesley, and 
much extolled by his Society.” But it is rather thought proper to 
adduce authority from a more recent account of their principles, 
in “ A Portraiture of Methodism,” by Jonathan Crowther. He 
lays it down as a tenet of the Society ; but adds as their opinion— 
“ There may be exceptions in some extraordinary cases, occasion- 
ed by extreme ignorance, the influence of bodily complaints, or 
the violence of temptation.” That each of these causes may have 
powerful effects on the exercises of the human mind, and especially 
such of them as are influenced by changes in the state of the ani- 
mal spirits, is obvious. But that they can be impediments to the 
voice of God speaking to our spirits, ought not to be admitted.t 

On the whole, how unstable is a doctrine, which, however for 
a while held up as essential, is sure to expose its unsoundness ; 
and, if not renounced, must be clogged by distinctions not alleged 
to be found inthe Word of God ; but dictated by imperious neces- 
sity, in order to account for what passes before the eyes of its ad- 
yocates. 

It will not be irrelevant, to state the difficulty Mr. Wesley was 


* Mr. Fletcher, in his Vindication of the Minutes (p. 83) says— De 
we not see hundreds, who, when they have reason to hope well of their 
state, think there is no hope for them.” 

{ In Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary, now re-printing in this country, there 
is aremarkable evidence of remaining attachment in his Society, to the 
construction of Rom. viii. 16, here objected to. He censiders “ with our 
spirit,” as the same with “to our understanding :”—* the Place”—says 
ear or faculty, to which such ‘information can properly be brought.” 
The word “ Iiyeyu#2,” rendered “ Spirit,” is evidently used to denote our 
spiritual nature gpa Pret the understanding in particular. This 
faculty is expressed, not by that word, but by “rcus,” or by “diancse,” or 
by “duveCsc,” or by “ opay.” The distinction is especially conspicuous in 
1 Cor. xiv.15. “ I will pray with the spirit, and E will pray with the un- 
derstanding also ” 

Such forced constructions only show the importance of the text, to the 
support of a favourite opinion, The truth is, that the one cannot stand 
without the other. But to make itto the purpose, there is the necessity, 
either of combining the two witnesses into one, or of making a translation 
net warranted by the original: as in the instances of John Wesley and 
Adam Clarke ; although their renderings differ from one another. Had 
the doctrine been correct, it would have been found over the whole face 
of scripture. 
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. put to, in order to make out the consistency of his. position, with 
the doctrine of the Church of which he was a minister. He does 
not profess to have found it in the liturgy or in the articles: but 
he has fastened on the Homilies. And yet, these being but a 
larger explication of the articles, it is not natural to expect to find 
an highly important doctrine not hinted at in the one, taught clear- 
ly in the other. The place relied on by Mr. Wesley, is in the 
Homily “ Of Faith ;” inadvertently quoted by him (in his Appeal 
p- 27) from the Homily “ Of Salvation ;” in which the words are 
not found, although there is something to the same effect. The 
Homily says concerning faith—It is “ not only the common belief 
of the articles of our faith’—this Mr. Wesley omits—“ but it is 
also a true trust and confidence of the mercy of God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” By the omission noticed, the passage is 
made to represent the very essence of faith as consisting in the 
confidence spoken of. But what is principally to be remarked on, 
is the disregard of the context ; which speaks of a species of faith 
consisting in barely believing what is related in scripture : in like 
manner as there is a belief of what is related in Cesar’s Commen- 
taries. In opposition to this, we must have faith in a dispensation 
in which we feel an interest. But whether the confidence spoken 
of be an internal suggestion from the Holy Spirit, or arise from 
a comparing of our inward state with the outward testimony of 
scripture, the Homily does not say. 

Considering the error guarded against in the Homily ; it is ha- 
zardous to give ita construction, which may bring under the weight 
of it a doubting and disconsolate person, who neither questions the 
sufficiency of the merits of the Redeemer, nor has any hesitation 
to rest on them for salvation, but desponds greatly—perhaps from 
some erroneous opinion, and especially the opinion here in ques- 
tion—that of the necessity of waiting for some sensation, which 
may be construed into a divine communication. 

It is worth while to notice in what way the Homilies speak, 
when the question now at issue isin contemplation. To show this, 
the Homily for Whitsunday shall be quoted. 

Some one is supposed to put the question—“ How shall I know, 
that the Holy Ghost is within me?” The answer is—“ Forsooth, 
as the tree is known by the fruit, so is also the Holy Ghost. The 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, according to the mind of St. Paul (Gal. 
v.) are these—Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, temperance, &c. Contrariwise, the deeds of 
the flesh are these—Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, wantonness, 
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idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, debate, emulation, wrath, contention, 
sedition, heresy, envy, murder, drunkenness, gluttonry, and such 
like. Here is now that glass, wherein thou mayest behold thyself 
and discover, whether thou have the Holy Ghost within thee, or 
the spirit of the flesh.” 

Has the Church been unfaithful, in pointing to this source of 
satisfaction, and in being silent as to the other? It is here confi- 
dently believed, that she has not ; although the contrary is the case, 


on the presumption of the truth of the proposition which has been 
denied. W. W. 


- 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


mPuIS venerable Society, which has rendered such important 

services to the Christian world, is daily increasing in zeal and 
strength. Committees are appointing in every part of the united 
kingdom for the purpose of bringing the great body of the members 
of the established Church to co-operate with it. The whole number 
of these Committees—Diocesan, Deaconal, Archdeaconal, County 
and District, is not less than 160. They are, too, continually 
multiplying. 

The following Books and Tracts were distributed by the Socie- 
ty from April 21, 1814, to April 20, 1815. Bibles, 26,766—New 
Testaments and Psalters, 48,018—Books of Common Prayer, 
63,492—other bound Books, 51,525—small Tracts, 523,412—Di- 
rections for Devout Behaviour in Public Worship, 59,813 copies in 
12mo. and 3,276 in 8vo. beside 55,000 other Tracts and Papers. 

The whole number of subscribing and corresponding members 
of the Society, is 11,746. Inthe year ending December 25, 1815, 
there was an accession to the Society of 1198 subscribing mem- 
bers, 26 corresponding do. and 205 ladies subscribers. The re- 


ceipts of the Society in the same year amounted to the sum of 
£44,215 7 3 sterling. 





National Education Society. 

On the 31st day of May, the Fifth Anniversary of this Institu- 
tion was held at the Central School, in Baldwin’s Gardens. 

At one o’clock, the President, the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, took the Chair. His Grace was supported by the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishops of St. Asaph, Exeter, Ely, Salisbury, Ches- 
ter, Carlisle, and Oxford ; Lords Kenyon and Radstock ; the Dean 
of Chester ; the Archdeacons of London, St. Alban’s, Middlesex, 
Huntingdon, Buckingham, and Colchester; the Speaker of the 
House of Commons ; the Recorder of London ; and many of the 
Clergy, and other Members of the Society. 

The Report was heard with much pleasure. It appeared that 
192 Schools had been added to the Society’s list within the last 
year ; making the whole number of Schools, in connexion with 
the Institution, 756 ; containing 117,000 Scholars, “ not remain- 
ing,” as the President remarked, “ for a long course of time under 
the Society’s care ; but passing briskly on, to take those various 
posts of duty in the community, for which they had been pre- 

ared.” 
‘ The Receipts of the year had been upward of 9000/. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury moved the adoption of the 
Report. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, the President entered, 
with much force and eloquence, on a review of the proceedings 
and objects of the Society ; and intimated, that it was under de- 
liberation to give it a permanent form, hy incorporation; one prin- 
cipal motive for which his Grace very ably touched upon—the ne- 
cessity of securing that simplicity, which constitutes the beauty 
and efficiency ot the National System, from any of those additions 
which caprice or restlessness might hereafter endeavour to engraft 
upon it. 





Prayer Book and H omily Society. 


This Society held its annual meeting on the 2d of May last. 
The following is an extract from its Report. 

“ Tf our Church is formed after the model of primitive commu- 
nities: if her doctrines are orthodox, her Liturgy spiritual and 
scriptural, her ceremonies sober and decent, and her very defects 
but as the spots on the face of the brightest luminary : if the supe- 
rior wisdom, piety, and Christian temper of her founders are en- 
titled to our reverence ; and their zeal and sufferings in a cause 
so deeply interesting to ourselves, demand our gratitude: if pru- 
dence requires us to adopt what is safe ; and benevolence, to dif- 
fuse what is excellent: if the most delightful of our associations 
urge us to connect ourselves with the spirits of departed greatness 
and virtue : if the character of the times calls for action, as well 
as circumspection ; and the imperious wants of mankind prefer the 
strongest plea to our charities: if the reputation and interest of a 
Church, in which we have beentenderly cherished, have any claim 
to our support, and we would see her pre-eminent among the 
tribes of our Israel—the first in rank as dis is in excellence : if, 
in short, we would wish the poor as well as the rich, future gene- 
rations as well as distant lands, to partake of her blessings ;—then 
Jet us circulate her formularies, and support an institution which 
is peculiarly calculated to promote the interest of our Zion, and 
make her ‘ the praise of the whole earth.” 


Extract of a Sermon preached before the Society at their Meeting 
in May last. 


“ The Report states the efforts made by the Committee to re- 
pay the advances of friends of the Society, and to increase its 
funds. Their efforts, though not successful to the extent that could 
have been wished, have yet been attended with very gratifying re- 
sults. A lady, who has concealed her name, by a donation of 400/. 
enabled the Society to discharge its pecuniary obligations to its 
friends. Another zealous friend contributed 100/. to the same ob- 
ject; and the subscribers to the Society have increased. 

“ The Committee have undertaken to publish an octavo edi- 
tion of the Homilies, according to the text of the folio edition al- 
ready published hy them; to which wil! be annexed copious in- 
Vor. F. 60 
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dexes. ‘Ihe Committee have also determined to print the Litur- 
gy in Hindoostanee ; the translation of which was begun by the 
Jate Rev. H. Martyn, completed by the Rev. D. Corrie, and has 
since been revised by competent persons; and they have invited 
donations in behalf of this particular object—an object, it must be 
admitted, of the highest utility. 

“ A new edition of the Psalter, with a neat clear type, has been 
printed by the Society ; containing the Epistles and Gospels, the 
Communion Service, andthe Thirty-nine Articles.. 

“ All the Homilies have now been published as Tracts; and 
they may now be had complete, in 2 vols. 12mo. in boards, by sub- 
scribers, at 5s. 6d.; and by non-subscribers, at 63. 6d. Near 
70,000 of these Tracts had been issued in the preceding year, mak- 
ing upwards of 300,000 in all. The Prayer Books issued in the 
year amount to upwards of 8,000, making nearly 20,000 in all, 
besides above 3,000 Psalters. 

“ The Committee have been as attentive as the state of their 
funds would allow, to the spiritual wants of the deserters confined 
on board prison ships, of the convicts in the hulks, and of the Bri- 
tish soldiery generally. ‘They have distributed a few Prayer Books 
and Homily Tracts, which have been found useful, especially 
among the convicts. 


“ A Prayer Book Association has been formed at Dudley, in 
Worcestershire. ) 


“ The name of the venerable Bishop of Norwich has been 
added to the list of vice-presidents.” 





Society for the Conversivn of the Jews. 

This valuable Society has surmounted most of the difficulties 
which opposed its progress, and is labouring with increased and 
successful zeal for the accomplishment of the objects of its insti- 
tution. Its Report for the past year thus concludes : 

“ Your Committee would invite the members of the Society to 
join them in those feelings of thankfulness to God, which are called 
for by the present state of this institution, when compared with 
what it was about eighteen months ago. At that time, the diffi- 
culties under which it laboured were so great, that, calculating 
according to common principles, it seemed impossible that it 
should surmount them. But those things which with men are im- 
possible, are possible with God. All hearts are in his hand. It 
pleased Him, in his adorable Providence, to raise up for this So- 
ciety all the necessary help; and by the arrangement whereby 
our Dissenting Brethren agreed to place the management of it 
entirely in the hands of the Established Church, that unity of ope- 
ration which it formerly wanted was given to it. Your Commit- 
tee have, during the past year, had to contend with great and se- 
rious obstacles, but they are happily in a great measure surmount- 
ed; and though it does not become any human institution to use 
the language of self-confidence, or to say, My mountain standeth 
trang ; yet when your Committee reflect upon what the Provi- 
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dence of God has already wrought for them, they feel tlie strong- 
est grounds for an assured hope, that he will not forsake this So- 
ciety in time to come, but will make it show forth his praise, 7 he 
Lord hath done great things for us already, whereof we rejoice. 

“ Your Committee are aware, however, of the magnitude and 
difficulty of that work which rests uponthem. They need more 
than human wisdom to carry it on: but it is their consolation, 
that the manifold wisdom of God is manifested in giving wisdom 
to babes, and confounding the understanding of the prudent. They 
also require more than human strength to overcome the difficulties 
which umpede their progress: but they are supported by the re- 
flection, that the strength of Christ is made perfect in the weak- 
ness of those who put their trust in his almighty and all-sufficient - 

race. 

i: Your Committee rest their confidence in the unalterable pro- 
mises of God, that, in the time which he in his infinite wisdom 
hath determined, all Israel shall be saved :—as it is written : 
There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob. ‘They are not, therefore, disconcerted, 
or dismayed by delay or difficulties. The rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness shall penetrate and fertilize even the rocky soil of 
Jewish prejudice and infidelity: this desert also shall blossom, 
and bud as the garden of Eden: here also, instead of the thorn, 
shall come up the fir-tree ; and instead of the brier, shall come up 
the myrtle-tree ; and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an 
everlasting sign, that shall not be cut off. 

* We have formed the most enlarged expectations of the effects 
of the circulation of the Hebrew New Testament Scriptures 
among the house of Israel. If on such a subject we may be al- 
lowed to express the extent of our hopes in figurative language, 
we trust that the banner of the cress shall be once more unfurled 
on the mountains of Judah ; not stained, as in the days of the Cru- 
saders, with the blood of myriads slain in battle, but dyed with 
that blood which flowed upon Calvary for the salvation of a lost 
world. Elevating this sacred standard,* we hope that a new host 
of Jewish Missionaries shall go forth, and THAT, By THIS SIGN, 
THEY SHALL conquer. Exhibiting to the eyes of the house of Is- 
rael, the simple, but deeply mysterious, truth, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, and not imputing unto 
men their trespasses, we anticipate, that now, as in the days of the 
holy Apostles of our Lord, this doctrine shall prove itself to be 
the power of God unto salvation, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek; pulling down strong holds, and casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 


God, and bringing into captivity every thought unto the obedience 
of Christ. 


* All the inhabitants of the world and dwellers upon earth shall see the 
lifting up, as it were, of a banner upon the mountain ; and shall hear the 
sounding, as it were, ofatrumpet. Vid. Bishop Horsley’s Trans. of 18h; 
Isa. 
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“Tn order, however, to its producing these glorious effects, tlie 
pens of the cross of Christ must be accompanied with the 
loly Ghost poured out from on high: and it becomes us to re- 
member that this is to be expected only in answer to fervent and 
importunate prayer.—Suffer, then, your Committee to exhort and 
beseech you to abound more and more in thisduty. If the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the Jews have not yet produced greater visible 
ffects, it may be because Christians have not prayed without 
eceasing for their elder brethren of the house of Israel.— We may 
have too often satisfied ourselves with giving pecuniary aid, and 
contributing our personal services; not remembering that God 
bestows no spiritual blessings to the must unbounded liberality, 
and the most unwearied labours, unless they are sanctified by the 
spirit of prayer. Should an unusual spirit of intercession for the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel be poured out upon the members 
of this Society, your Committee doubt not that increasing tokens 
of the Divine favour to this institution, and through it to the 
house of Israel, will, at no distant time, be vouchsafed in answer 
to such supplications. 

“ ‘Your Committee conclude this Report, by remarking that 
perhaps even now the animated exhortation of. the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah, addressed to the Church of God, in the last ages, 
has been heard by us,—and it may be, that our present sincere, 
though feeble endeavours, are evidence of our having begun to 
give obedience to it: 

“ Go through, go through the gates: prepare ye the way of the 
people: cast up, cast up the highway: gather out the stones: lift 
up a standard for the people. Behold, the Lord hath proclaimed 
unto the end of the world: Say ye to the Daughter of Zion, Behold 
thy Salvation cometh ;: behold his reward is with him, and his work 
before him. And they shall call them, The holy people, The re- 
deemed of the Lord; and thow shalt be called, Sought out, A city 
not forsaken.” 





British and Foreign Bible Society. 


On the Ist of May, was held, at Free Masons’ Hall, London, the 
‘Twelfth Anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The following Statement, taken from the Report, represents the 
receipts and expenditure, together with the number of Bibles and 
‘Testaments issued within the year :— 


Fhe Issue of Copies of the Scriptures, from March 31, 1815, to 
March 31, 1816, had been— : 


138,168 Bibles, 110,068 Testaments : making the total issued, 
from the commencement of the institution to the last mentioned 
period, 654,427 Bibles, 828,546 Testaments; in all, 1,482,978 
copies, exciusive of about 75,500 capies circulated at the charge 
of the Society, from depositories abroad, making a grand total of 
NE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTX-SEVEN THOUSAND NINE BUNS 
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DRED AND SEVENTY-THREE copies, already circulated by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The receipts for the year have been 92,8602. of which 55,4501. 
consisted in contributions from Auxiliary Societies, and nearly 
30,0001. in money received for Bibles and Testaments, the greater 
part of which were purchased by Bible Associations. 

The expenditure of the year has been 103,680/. ; and the obli- 
gation of the Society, including orders given for Bibles and Tes- 


taments, about 36,000/. ) 


Church Missionary Society. 


This Society is rapidly increasing in strength and in exertion. 
Its receipts, during the past year, notwithstanding the extreme 
pressure of the times, amounted to no less than thirteen thousand 
pounds sterling. ‘The annual Report concludes in the following 
animated terms. — 

“ Awake, then, ye servants of God! awake! He calls on you to 


give him no rest till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. We 


have all failed. No Christian has felt for his Lord’s glory as he 
ought to feel. No Christian has felt as he ought for the guilt and 
the misery of the world. 

“¢ What if we all seem to have exerted ourselves as yet to little 
end! There is a night of toil appointed to the Church and to her 
laborious servants: and we may toil all through this night, and 
may take nothing: but, in the morning, the Master will stand by 
our side, and, when the time of his mercy comes, a cast of the net 
shall enclose such a multitude, that we shall cry aloud to our com- 
panions to share in the spoil. 

“ That the hour of this mercy is approaching, no thinking and 
serious mind can doubt. And we will strive to hasten that hour ! 
May the assemblies of this day, and of this animating season, awa- 
ken in every heart greater love for immortal souls—more fervent 
prayer—a greater measure of patience and of charity—and more 
determined and unwearied zeal in promoting the knowledge of 
Christ throughout the world. His shall be the kingdom; and all 
things are moving with a steady pace to that grand consumma- 
tion. May it please God to employ us in advancing that day ; and 
to accept us and our services in Him who has redeemed us to God 
by His own blood, out of all kindreds, and nations, and tongues, 
and people!” 


eet 


Bombay Society for the Education of the Poor. 


This Society was instituted on the 29th of January, 1815. Its 
First Annual Report has just reached us, with a list of its officers. 

President—Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. Governor of 
Fort St. George. | 

Patron—Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir Miles Nightingale, K. C. B. George 
Brown, Esg. John Elphinston, Esq. Hon. Sir Alexander Anstrr- 
ther, Knt. 
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Vice-Patron—Venerable Archdeacon Barnes. 

Twelve Lay Gentlemen, with all Clergymen, are Directors of 
the Institution ; and ten Ladies, consisting of a Patroness, (Mrs. 
Brown) and nine Ladies Directresses, govern the Female Branch. 

Superintendent—Rev. N. Wade. 

Treasurer—Messrs. Forbes & Co. 

Secretary—Rev. Henry Davies. 

With a Surgeon, Master, Matron, and Clerk. 

The object of this Institution is, to extend the “ benefits of a re- 
ligious education to the poorer classes.” 

At the first meeting, a sum exceeding 6000 rupees (760/.) was 
contributed ; which sum was increased, by the First Anniversary, 
held January 15th last, to 22,500 rupees, (about 2800/.) Benefac- 
tions, and 6020 rupees (about 7504.) Annual Subscriptions. 


——EE & ae 


DOMESTIC. 
Diocess of Pennsylvania. 


Appress delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Wutrt, to the Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of Penn- 
sylvania, at their last Annual Meeting, in May, 1816, in the City 
of Philadelphia, agreeably to the 45th Canon of the General Con- 
vention, providing for an accurate View of the State of the Church 

From time to time. 


My Brethren, the Clergy and the Lay Deputies of this Convention, 


Agreeably to the 45th canon of the General Convention, I em- 
brace the opportunity of making known to you the following oc- 
currences in the Church of this Diocess, since the last annual time 
of your being assembled. 

On the 22d of October, I held a confirmation and preached 
twice in St. John’s Church, Norristown. Having occasion to visit 
that Church again, although for a different purpose, to be hereaf- 
ter noticed, I held a confirmation therein and preached. 

On the 28th of last month, I held a confirmation and preached 
twice in St. James’s Church, Bristol. 

Qn the 27th of August, f ordained to the holy office of Priests, 
the Rev. James Milnor of this city. On the 25th of February, I 
ordained to the holy office of Deacons, Samuel Phinney, of Luzerne 
county, in this state. On the 3lst day of March, I ordained to the 
holy office of Priests, the Rev. Jehu Curtis Clay, in his own Church 
at Norristown ; and on the 7th of April, I ordained to the same holy 
office, the Rev. George Boyd, of this state, formerly of the Dio- 
cess of New-York, wherein he had been ordained a Deacon. 

The Rev. James Wiltbank has recently resigned his charge 
of Trinity Church, Oxford, and All Saints’? Church, Pequeston ; 
and the Rev. George Boyd has accepted the charge of a congre- 
gation lately formed in the Northern Liberties of this city, for 
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whose use there has been erected a building, to be called St. John’s 
Church, but not yet consecrated or finished. 

It cannot be uninteresting to the Church in any state, that on 
the 12th of November, there was consecrated to the office of Bi- 
shop for the diocess of New-Jersey, the Rev. John Croes, of New- 
Brunswick, in that state. Although there is thus an accession to 
the Episcopal body, it has sustained the loss of two of its members— 
Bishop Provoost and Bishop Moore, of New-York. While the de- 
cease of the former excites in the mind of your Bishop sensibili- 
ties suited to the remembrance of their past association in the bu- 
siness of obtaining the Episcopacy from the mother Church, he is 
aware, that it ought to remind him of his advance to the end of all» 
temporal cares and labours. 

The names of candidates, recorded within the year on the mi- 
nutes of the Standing Committee, are Joseph Morgan Douglas, Wil- 
liam Augustus Muhlenberg, Charles Dupuy, Richard Mason, Tho- 
mas P. May, Joseph R. Walker, and Thomas Breintnall. 

In the course of the last summer, the Rev. Dr. Hutchins left 
this state ; perhaps to reside, during the remainder of his life, in 
his native island of Barbadves. Although he possessed no paro- 
chial charge among us for some years past, yet, his having been 
a member of this body, renders it proper that there should be 
here noticed his withdrawing from it. This is done, with feelings 
excited by the remembrance of an association in studies, at a very 
early period of our lives; and of an uninterrupted series of mutual 
esteem, during the long tract of time which has intervened. 

It is painful to inform this assembly, that owing to disappoint- 
ments, in sundry instances, of reasonable expectation of success, 
the Society for the Advancement of Christianity did not send any 
clergyman on a missionary tour, as in each of the three preceding 
years. They have, however, applied a considerable proportion of | 
their income to the printing and the distributing of Tracts. In 
the doing of this, the necessities of our distant brethren have been 
especially attended to.. And there having been ordained the Rev. 
Samuel Phinney, as already noticed, his place of residence pointed 
him out as a proper person for the gathering of congregations, 
however small, within a convenient district. Under the expecta- 
tion of his being useful in this line, the Society have granted to him 
& moderate salary for one year. 

It will not be inconsistent with regard to the expected utility of 
the Society already noticed, to recommend the promoting of the 
object of another Society, with its auxiliary societies and associa- 
tions, instituted for the gratuitous distribution of the Bible. This 
being a line of exertion, in which there may be the concurrence 
of different religious communions, without the surrender of any 
of their respective tenets; it has seemed to me, that besides the 
immense benefit professedly in contemplation, there is opened a 
favourable opportunity of promoting Christian benevolence under 
different forms of profession. There is the greater satisfaction in 
this prospect, on account of the opinion by me uniformly enter- 
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tained, professed, and acted on, that in the public exercises of 
prayer and preaching, it is essential not only to the integrity of 
our system, but to the preservation of peace and to the cultivating 
of liberality of sentiment, to maintain a severance between our 
Church and those who differ from us in doctrine, or in modes of 
worship, or in discipline. On this ground, and on this only, we 
shall avoid the evils which result from conflicting passions and 
epinions. 

There may be use in repeating the information given in the 
address of the last year, of the revival of the fund for the support 
of the widows and the children of deceased clergymen. Expe- 
rience of past benefit justifies a strong recommendation to the 
younger clergy in particular, to avail themselves of this allevia- 
tion of possible distress in future. Ifthe provision is small in it- 
self, it is not so in comparison with the consideration to be paid for 
it: and it has the recommendation of being a fair purchase, to 
which the claimants will have become entitled by their economy. 

At the last General Convention, it was “referred to the Bi- 
shops, and, in those diocesses in which there are no Bishops, to the 
Standing Committees therein, to inquire in the respective diocesses 
or states, and to consider for themselves, concerning the expe- 
diency of establishing a Theological Seminary, to be conducted un- 
der the general authority of this Church; and to report to the next 
General Convention.” 

The above reference is now brought into view, in order to 
draw to it the attention of the clergy and others of this diocess. It 
is believed, to have been in a degree an object in some of the 
diocesses, especially those wherein a concentration of clergymen 
has enabled them to combine their efforts for the preparing of 
young men for the ministry. But whether separate associations 
of this sort shall be encouraged to provide themselves with funds 
for the endowing of schools under their ecclesiastical authorities 
respectively, or there should rather be efforts made for the ob- 
taining of an aggregate fund for a seminary in some central spot, 
will probably be a matter of serious consideration at the next Ge- 
neral Convention : at which those who may attend from this diocess, 
should be prepared to express the sentiments of their constitu- 
ents. 

It will not be improper to mention to this Convention, as te 
the last, the agreeable subject of an increased attention to reli- 
gious inquiries and religious exercises throughout the union. My 
reverend brethren will not think it an unsuitable topie from which 
to argue, both to them and to myself, that while it is an encou- 
ragement of our zeal and of our endeavours, it will render more 
visible and more inexcusable the indifference of any of us to the 
holy cause, to which we have pledged our talents and our time: 


and especially, any thing in life and conversation which may bring 
dishonour on it. 


WILLIAM WHITE. 
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Diocess of New-York. 


Appress delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Hoparrt to the Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of 
New-York, at their last Annual Meeting, in October, 1816, in 
the City of New-York, agreeably to the 45th Canon of the Gene- 
val Convention, providing for an accurate View of the State of 
the Church from time to time. 


Bly Brethren of the Clergy and Laity, 

I proceed to lay before you a statement of the affairs in this Dio- 
cess since the last Annual Convention ; and of its present situation. - 

Holy Orders have been conferred on the following persons:— » 
The Order of Deacons on Charles W. Hamilton; Henri L. P.F. 
Péneveyre, from the Protestant Church of Lucerne, Switzerland ; 
Thomas C. Brownell, Professor in Union College ; Henry U. On- 
derdonk, M. D.; Ravaud Kearney; Petrus 8. Ten Broeck; 
George Weller; James F. Hull, of New-Orleans; Samuel John- 
ston ; Joshua M. Rogers; Hugh Smith ; and Henry Anthon: and 
Priests’ Orders on the following Deacons, John Brown, William ~ 
B. Lacey, Henri L. P. F. Péneveyre, Henry U. Onderdonk, John 
P. K. Henshaw, James F. Hull, and Thomas C. Brownell. 

Of the above, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton is employed as a Mission- 
ary in Washington and Essex counties; the Rev. Mr. Péneveyre 
officiates in the French Church Du St. Esprit, in the city of New- 
York; the Rev. Professor Brownell performs service occasionally 
in Union College, and acts also as a Missionary in the vacant con- 
gregations in the vicinity of Schenectady ; the Rev. Henry U. On- 
derdonk is employed as a Missionary at Canandaigua and parts ad- 
jacent ; the Rev. George Weller performs missionary duties in 
Westchester and Putnam counties ; the Rev. Samuel Johnston, in 
Batavia and parts adjacent ; the Rev. Joshua M. Rogers, at Turin 
and parts adjacent ; the Rev. John Brown has removed from Fish- 
kill, and is appointed Rector of St. George’s Churchat Newburgh ; 
the Rev. Mr. Lacey is the Missionary at Oxford and other places in 
Chenango county ; the Rev. Mr. Henshaw was instituted in July 
last, Rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn; and the Rev. Mr. 
Hull has returned to New-Orleans, to take charge of Christ Church 
in that city. The congregation of which Mr. Hull has the charge, 
have, I am informed, erected a building for worship, which does 
great credit to their taste and munificence. The prospect of esta- 
blishing a Protestant Episcopal congregation at New-Orleans 
must excite the lively interest of the friends of the Church ; as this 
event may lead to the formation of congregations in other parts of 
that territory. 

The Rev. Mr. Powell has removed from Goshen, and officiates 
at the parish of St. John’s, Yonkers. 

Previously to the last Convention, the Rev. George Boyd remov- 
ed to the Diocess of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Parker Adams was 
nee Rector of Trinity Church, Lansingburgh, and Grace 
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Church, Waterford; and the Rev. Joseph Prentice, Rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Catskill. 

On the second Sunday of last month I visited St. Andrew’s 
Church, Staten-Island, and instituted the Rev. David Moore Rec- 
tor thereof; and on Monday last, I instituted the Rev. James Mil- 
nor, from the Diocess of Pennsylvania, Rector of St. George’s 
Church, in the city of New-York. The Rev. John Kewley, M. D. 
formerly Rector of that Church, has removed to:Europe ; and 
the Rev. John Brady, formerly Assistant Minister of the same, has 
removed to another Diocess. 

In noticing the changes in the Dioéess since our last meeting, 
you have probably anticipated my recording the decease of its late 
Diocesan, the Right Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D. The remem- 
brance of his talents and his learning, his insinuating eloquence, 
his faithful labours, and his exemplary piety and virtues, will long 
be cherished by us, and by the Diocess, with affectionate venera- 
tion. 

I must also record the decease of one of the oldest Presbyters 
in the State, the Rev. Elias Cooper, Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Yonkers; where he had, for many years, faithfully exercised his 
ministry. My brethren of the Clergy, there can be no motive 
more powerful to animate us in our labours, and to console us un- 
der our trials, than the prospect of those glorious rewards which 
our divine Master hath promised to bestow on us, if we zealously 
and faithfully discharge the sacred duties of that ministry which 
he hath committed to us. 

In consequence of the vacancy in the office of Rector of Trinit 
Church, New-York, by the decease of Bishop Moore, that office is 
now filled by me ; and the Rev. Dr. How has been appointed As- 
sistant Rector. 

In the month of November last, I visited the congregation at 
Rensselaerville, and consecrated Trinity Church. This is a con- 
gregation which has been raised within a few years, by the prudent 
and assiduous labours of the Rev. Samuel Fuller, one of our Mis- 
sionaries. The building has been erected entirely by private be- 
neficence, and is neat and convenient. On the following day, I 
held an ordination, and administered Confirmation to 20 persons. 

In the same month, I visited the congregations of Philipstown 
and Peekskill. 

In the month of November, E attended at Philadelphia, and 
united with the Fight. Rev. Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, and 
the Right Rev. Bishop Kemp, of Maryland, in the gratifying duty 
of consecrating to the office of Bishop, the Rev. John Croes, D. D: 
Bishop-Elect of the Church in New-Jersey. 

In the month of February, at the request of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Church in Connecticut, I visited that Diocess; ad- 
ministered Confirmation, at the Church in Bridgeport, to 54 per- 
sons; at the Church in Cheshire, to 130 persons; and at the 
Church in New-Haven, to 110 persons: and I experienced much 
cratification in consecrating an edifice erected in New-Haven, 
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which, for size and beauty of structure, stands among the first in 
our country. 

In November last, St. George’s Church, in this city, which had 
been destroyed by fire, was rebuilt, and consecrated. 

Confirmation was administered, during the last winter, in the 
following Churches in this city :—In Trinity Church, to 116 per- 
sons; in St. Paul’s Chapel, to 124; in St. John’s Chapel, to 1165 
in Grace Church, to 60; m St. George’s Church, to shows 70; in 
Christ Church, to about 100; in St. Stephen’s, to about 113 ; in 
the Church Du St. Esprit, to 42 persons, principally of the congre- 
gation of Zion Church, who worship in the afternoon in that 
Church; their own Church, which was destroyed by fire, not be- 
ing yet rebuilt. Confirmation has also been administered in St. 
Mark’s Church, in the Bowery. 

I have administered Confirmation at Bedford, Westchester 
county, to 20 persons; and at Trinity Church, New Rochelle; 
and visited the congregations at Eastchester and North-Salem. 
At the latter place I consecrated the Church, by the name of St. 
James’s Church. ‘When in that part of the State, at the request 
of the Standing Committee in the Diocess of Connecticut, I visit- 
ed the Church at Ridgefield, and administered Confirmation. 

On the 20th of July, I consecrated a very neat and convenient 
brick edifice, by the name of Trinity Church, in the town of Gran- 
ville, in Washington county, where a congregation. has-been form- 
ed, who have displayed unusual zeal and liberality in the erection 
ef the Church ; and the following day, Confirmation was adminis- 
tered to 29 persons. In the same week, Confirmation was also ad- 
ministered at Hampton, Ticonderoga, and Sandy-Hill; and on the 
Sunday following, at Troy, Lansingburgh and Waterford. In St. 
Paul’s Church, Troy,.78 received Confirmation, principally young 
persons, many of whom, at the first opportunity, came to the Com- 
munion. IJ deem it of importance to state, that in this congrega- 
tion, during a‘season of unusual religious excitement, its Rector 
did not-find it necessary to deviate in any degree from the forms 
of our Church ; but by more frequency in the use of them, .and by 
greater assiduity in his parochial duties and instructions, he was 
happily instrumental in increasing the piety of his flock. Confir- 
mation was administered at Stillwater the day after my visitation 
at Troy ; and the day following at St. George’s Church, Schenec- 
tady, to 33 persons. 

Newburgh, in Orange county, has been visited, and Confirma- 
tion administered to 37 persons ; and in this place I was gratified 
with the great increase of the congregation, and with the pros- 
pect of a building for worship being soon erected. Coldenham 
and Goshen, in the same county, have also been visited, and Con- 
firmation administered. 

In the latter end of August and beginning of September, I visit- 
ed Poughkeepsie ; Red-Hook, where there is a prospect of an 
Episcopal congregation being established ; Durham, Windham, 
and Greeneville, Greene county ; Cooperstown, Exeter, Richfield, 
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Butternuts, and Unadilla, Otsego county; New-Berlin, Oxford, 
and Coventry, Chenango county ; Colesville, or Ochquaga Hills, 
and Binghampton, or Chenango-Point, Broome county ; in most 
of which places Confirmation was administered. 

The whole number of persons confirmed in this Diocess since 
the last Convention, including those in the city, amount to about 
1000. 

In New-Berlin and Oxford, two new Churches were consecrat- 
ed; the latter Church in particular, is probably exceeded in neat- 
ness and beauty by no Church in the Western District. The be- 
néfactions to it were unusually liberal, some of them amounting to 
500 dollars. And in the case of the congregation at New-Berlin, 
one individual, a farmer of the town, subscribed 800 dollars, and 
afterwards advanced two or three hundred doilars more. ‘These 
instances of pious liberality ought to be recorded as worthy of imi- 
tation, and as an evidence that, in the new settlements, the people 
are disposed to exert themselves to procure the ordinances of reli- 
gion. The cengregations at New-Berlin and Oxford, are much 
indebted for their establishment and prosperity to the exertions of 
the Rev. William B. Lacey, the Missionary in that quarter. 

Several persons have been admitted candidates for Orders since 
the last Convention. 

The rise and increasing prosperity of our Church in the new 
settlements and elsewhere, are owing very principally to mission- 
ary exertions. So considerable is the present number of Mission- 
aries, all of whom are usefully employed, that they cannot be sup- 
ported, unless the contributions of congregations to the Mission- 
ary Fund be increased. ‘These, during the present year, in some 
congregations, particularly in Trinity Church and its Chapels, in 
the city of New-York, have been larger than usual; but the 
whole amount raised will not be adequate to the support of the 
Missionaries now engaged, and who cannot be discontinued with- 
out serious injury to theinterests of the Church. There are many 
places also, where additional Missionaries would be exceedingly 
useful, did the funds admit of employing them. 

By sending Clergy to the destitute congregations and new set- 
tlements in the State, and furnishing them with Bibles and Com- 
ion Prayer Books for distribution, we shall make provision for 
extending evangelical truth, as set forth in its primitive purity in 
the institutions of our Church. An Auxiliary Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society has been established, during the present 
year, in the city of New-York, by young men, who have disco- 
vered the most laudable enterprize and zeal. They have pre- 
cured a set of stereotype plates of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and thus rendered an essential service to the Church at large, by 
furnishing a cheap edition of this inestimable formulary of faith 
and worship. 

My brethren of the Clergy and Laity, let us, in the spirit of 
mildness, but of zeal, be faithful to the principles of our Church, 
and diligent in promoting their diffusion ; and, through God’s bless- 
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ing, we shall thus be instrumental in preserving the “ faith as it 
was once delivered to the saints,” and in promoting the purity and 
the unity of Christ’s kingdom. 

JOHN HENRY HOBART. 





Diocess of New-Jersey. 


Avpress delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Cros to the Conven- ‘4 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of New- Ki 
Jersey, at their last Annual Meeting, in August, 1816, in the 
City of Perth-Amboy, agreeably to the 45th Canon of ihe Gene- 
ral Convention, providing for an accurate View of the State of 
the Church from time to time. . 


My Brethren, the Clergy, and Lay Deputies of the Convention, 


It is provided, by the forty-fifth Canon of the General Conven- 
tion, “ that, at every annual State or Diocesan Convention, the 
Bishop shall deliver an address, stating the affairs of the Diocess 
since the last meeting of the Convention; the names of the 
Churches which he has visited ; the number of persons confirm~ 
ed; the names of those who have been received as candidates for 
Orders, and of those who have been ordained, suspended, or de- 
sraded ; the changes, by death, removal, or otherwise, which have 
taken place among the Clergy ; and, in general, all matters tend- 
ing to throw light on the affairs of the Diocess : .which address 
shall be inserted in the Journals.” 

In compliance with this provision, I now present you the fol- 
lowing statement of the affairs of this Diocess, since my admission 
to the office with which I have been honoured. 

In that period, I have visited St. Peter’s Church, Berkeley ; 
Trinity Church, Swedesborough; St. John’s Church, ‘Salem ; St. 
Stephen’s Church, Mullica-Hill ; ” St. Thomas's Church, Glassbo- 
rough; St. Mary’s Church, Colestown ; St. Andrew's Church, 
Mount-Holly ; St. John’s Church, Elizabeth-Town; and Christ 
Church, Shrewsbury : in all of which I officiated, and, in four, ad- 
ministered the holy rite of Confirmation, viz. Trinity, Swedesbo- 
rough ; St. Andrew’s, Mount-Holly; St. John’s, Elizabeth-Town ; 
and Christ Church, Shrewsbury. “The number of persons con- 
firmed in each, is as follows : 


Trinity, Swedesborough, O54 orca iit pla 
St. Andrew’s, Mount-Holly, - — - - 20 
St. John’s, Elizabeth-Town, -+-~ - - 4l 
Christ Church, Shrewsbury, - - - 84 


Whole number confirmed, 115 
Tt gives me great satisfaction to inform you, that all these 
Churches are in a flourishing state, and that improvement is mani- 
fest, as well in the condition of their religious edifices (which are, 
with one exception,* in excellent repair), as in the zeal of the 


* Christ Church, Shrewshury, the repairs of whieh bave since been 
commenced. 
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members to promote the glory of Gop, and the great interests’ of 
his Church. 

I made an attempt also to visit the Churches in Sussex coun- 
ty ; but was arrested in my progress by sickness, and obliged to 
return before the object was accomplished. I hope, however, to 
be enabled to visit them some time in the next month. 

There are at present two candidates for Holy Orders in this 
Diocess, and a prospect of the number increasing. 

The Rev. Reuben Sherwood, a Deacon of the Diocess of Con- 
necticut, who lately officiated at St. Michael’s Church, Trenton, 
has removed from this Diocess ; and that Church has, therefore, 
again become vacant. 

The Rev. Daniel Higbee has also discontinued his labours at St. 
John’s Church, Chew’s Landing. 

It is with no small degree of pleasure I communicate to the 
Convention, that the Committee, to whom was confided the busi- 
ness of securing the property remaining of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Amwell, has obtained from the Legislature of this State, an act, 
vesting the property in certain Trustees, with directions to sell 
it, and transmit the proceeds to the Treasurer of this Convention, 
the interest of which to be used for the support of the ministry of 
this Diocess. 

As new instances of the increasing zeal and piety of the mem- 
bers of our communion, I cannot refrain mentioning to you, that 
the female part, both of Trinity Church, Newark, and St. John’s, 
Elizabeth-Town, have formed themselves into Societies, auxiliary 
to the Episcopal Society of this Diocess, for the purpose of pro- 
curing and gratuitously distributing the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Book of Common Prayer, among the poor who may be destitute : 
also to aid the Episcopal Society in establishing a fund to assist 
young men of piety who may need it, in their preparation for the 
christian ministry. 

The female part also of Christ Church, New-Brunswick, have 
lately become members of the Episcopal Society, and have thus 
added considerably to its funds. 

The important benefits which have already arisen from the in- 
stitution of this Society, in the dissemination of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Book of Common Prayer, and Religious Tracts; and 
that which we flatter ourselves will hereafter result from its per- 
manent funds, when applied to the object intended, viz. assisting 
young men of piety and talents, who, from narrow circumstances, 
cannot of themselves make the necessary preparation for admission 
into the ministry ; justify me, I trust, in recommending it to the 

atronage of every Episcopalian in the Diocess. A small contri- 
Potion annually, from each member of our communion, would, un- 
der the Divine blessing, in a short time enable the Society to 
commence, and carry into effect, the object last stated ; and, with 
the Word of Life, and the excellent Liturgy of our Church, send 
forth to the destitute, persons properly authorized, both to preack 
the one, and conduct and administer the other. 
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May the Divine blessing, my brethren, accompany our endea- 
yours, in promoting this, and every object tending to increase vital : 
and practical religion in our own hearts and lives, and in the ASE 
Church generally ; and may we have the sweet satisfaction, that 
we have not laboured in vain. 

JOHN CROES. 


s~ 





Diocess of Virginia. 

Appress delivered by the Right Rev. Bishop Moore to the Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of Vir- 
ginia, at their last Annual Meeting, in May, 1816, in the City of “5 
Richmond, agreeably to the 45th Canon of the General Con- t 
vention, providing for an accurate View of the State of the » S 
Church from time to time. 


Brethren, 

It is with the most sincere happiness I inform you, that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of Virginia presents 
to the view of her friends a prospect truly encouraging. The 
clouds of adversity, which for years have overspread her horizon, 
appear to be dispersing ; and our Zion, animated by the beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness, is recovering from her desolations, ex- 
hibiting the most heart-cheering evidences of returning health and 
vigour. In her restoration, are associated the most affecting recol- 
lections. It is the Church of our fathers, the sanctuary m which 
they worshipped the Sovereign of universal nature, and in which 
they expressed their grateful acknowledgments to the Redeemer of 
the world. At her holy altars we were offered up in our infancy 
to the God of our salvation. Hallowed be the courts which they 
have trodden, and blessed be the altars at which they bowed in 
adoration ! 

Her children, to their honour be it mentioned, have not desert- 
ed the Church of their fathers in her distress. ‘Though they have 
noticed with streaming eyes and bleeding hearts the desolation of 
our Zion; though the prospect of her restoration at one period 
appeared almost hopeless, still, warmed by the genial influences 
of filial affection, they have retained their allegiance to her inter- 
ests, and preserved their attachment to her cause. May the bless- 

ings, the richest blessings of Heaven, be their portion; may the 
arms of Jehovah be their refuge, and his bosom their pillow ! 

Conscious, brethren, that the concerns of the Church required 
the most prompt and vigorous exertion, 1 have endeavoured to 
discharge the duties which devolve upon me, with fidelity ; and. 
have extended my labours, as far as my parochial engagements 
and bodily strength would admit. My first excursion, after the 
rising of the last Convention, was directed towards the eastern ‘ 
part of the Diocess. I visited the Church at Williamsburg, at x 
which place I preached twice, and confirmed 18. I visited York, ; 

and preached to an attentive auditory twice. I visited Norfolk, 
and preached several times in that Church to a very numerous au- 
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ditory, confirmed near 200, and administered the Lord’s Supper 
to as many. I crossed the river to Portsmouth, and officiated in 
the Church in that place. On my return to Richmond, I visited 
the county of Gloucester, preached in Abington Church in the 
morning, and in the evening lectured at the house of the excellent. 
Mrs. Page, the widow of the late Governor of this State. 

My next excursion was in company with Colonel Patterson, in 
the county of Chesterfield, in which district I preached once at the 
house of Col. Branch, and once in the Church of Falling Creek. 
A subscription was at that period opened for the repair of the 
Church, and money sufficient was subscribed upon the spot to an- 
swer the laudable purpose. 

In the month of August, I left Richmond in order to visit the 
Churches in the northern section of the State. I preached in the 
county of Culpepper, in four different places, to large and respect- 
able congregations, and confirmed, in addition to those of the last 
year, 18. In that place I also held an ordination, and admitted 
to the holy Order of Deacon, Mr. Clark Brown. In Fauquier, I 
also preached several times to attentive auditories, and confirmed 
17. I then crossed the Blue Ridge into Frederick county, and of- 
ficiated in Mr. Meade’s Chapel twice to a numerous and attentive 
congregation, and confirmed 48. I then proceeded to the county 
of Jefierson, and preached at Harper’s Ferry. The next object 
which attracted my attention was Shepherdstown, in which place I 
found a very large and respectable assembly, to whom I preached, 
and administered the rite of confirmation to upwards of 50. From 
thence I proceeded to Mr. Colson’s, and the next day preached 
to an interesting congregation at the edge of the North Mountain. 
I then proceeded to Martinsburg, where I officiated, and confirm- 
ed upwards of 50. From thence I bent my course to. Winches- 
ter, where I also preached and confirmed 28. Having performed 
my Episcopal duties in that district, IL again crossed the Blue 
Ridge, and went into the county of Loudoun, and at Leesburg 
preached to a congregation, confirmed 40, and consecrated a hand- 
some new brick Church. May the zeal of its patrons, and the 
piety of its worthy Rector, Mr. Dunn, meet with the blessing of 
Heaven! I then visited the county of Prince William, and preach- 
ed to an attentive auditory in that place. I also visited and 
preached at Dumfries to a people with whose orderly deportment 
I was much gratified, confirmed 18, and administered the Lord’s 
Supper to a goodly number. I preached also at Aquia Church, 
in the county of Stafford, and confirmed 17. On my return home, 
I visited and preached at Fredericksburg to a very large congre- 
gation, confirmed upwards of 60, and consecrated a handsome 
brick edifice. ‘The zeal of the members of that Church entitles 
them to the love and veneration of their brethren, and the pious 
and indefatigable exertions of their minister, Mr. McGuire, merit 
my warmest commendation. 

In addition to the duties which I have enumerated, I have 
preached in the county of Hanover several times, and have ad- 
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ministered the Lord’s Supper to that people. I have also visited 
and preached upon a funeral occasion in the county of Surry. £ 
have preached twice in Petersburg, twice in Lunenburg, and cou- 
firmed 17. I have also preached to a very large assembly in Pow- 
hatan. In Richmond I have also held a confirmation, at which 
ceremony about 100 received that holy rite. 
It is my intention, brethren, this fall to visit the parishes north 
and south of James River. It is impossible for me to specify the 
recise time, but-the congregations in that part of the Diocess may 
expect me to be with them. 
{It gives me great pleasure to mention, that a spirit of Gospel 


‘industry appears to pervade the minds of all the Clergy. When . 


each individual is doing his duty, it would be ungenerous to make 
the least distinction. ‘They possess my entire confidence, and they 
deserve it. May that Jesus, whose cause they venerate, and 
whose empire they are endeavouring to promote, own their la- 
bours, and crown their exertions with the most abundant success ! 

During the time, brethren, in which the Lord Jesus Christ has 
conferred upon us so many blessings, I have to mention one in- 
stance of adversity, with which our Zion has been visited since [ 
last addressed you. The venerable Dr. Cameron, a clergyman to 
whose piety was added a dignity of deportment becoming his 
years and standing, has been taken from our embrace. | His little 
flock have been called to part with their beloved ‘Pastor, and his 
widow and children have to lament the loss of a husband and pa- 
rent, endeared to them not only by the ties of nature, but by the 
faithful and honourable discharge of the relative duties of life. 
He died resigned to the will of Heaven, and has entered into the 
joy of his Lord. 

My own congregation, brethren, continue, by their benevolent 
efforts, to render my residence in this place agreeable; it has 
pleased God in mercy to raise me up friends among those to whom 
until lately I was an entire stranger. May their friendship to me 
and my family meet its due reward; may the blessings of Divine 
love be their present and eternal portion ! 

I should be wanting in duty, were I to pass over in silence the 
assistance which I derive from the labours of my friend Dr. Buchanan, 
Though advanced in years, when nature requires retirement and 
repose, he engages every Sunday in the discharge of the public 
duties of the ministry; and, without any reward, except that 
which arises from the testimony of his own conscience, he labours 
in the Gospel. May his remaining days be crowned with happi- 
ness, and his last end the end of the righteous. 

Since my residence in Virginia, three churches in St. Martin’s 
parish, Hanover and Louisa counties, have been furnished with 
regular and stated worship, by the Rev. Mr. Philips ; one in Staf- 
ford, and one in Prince William, by Mr. Thomas Allen; two in 
Prince William, by the Rev. Mr. Steel ; three in Fauquier, by the 
Rev. Mr. Lemon; three in Jefferson, and three in Berkeley, by 
~ Benjamin Allen. Martinsburg has called a Clergyman, fhe 
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Rev. Mr. Orrel. Culpepper has a second minister, the Rev. Mr.. 


Hawley, who also supplies the county of Orange ; and Lunenburg 
and Mecklenburg are supplied by Mr. John Ravenscroft. 

Ihave admitted as candidates for holy orders, Mr. John L. Bryan 
and Mr. John Ravenscroft. I have admitted to the holy order 
of Deacons, Mr. Clark Brown, Mr. Low, and Mr. Steel, and to 
the order of Priesthood, the Rev. John Philips, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hart. I have visited Norfolk a second time, and preached 
four times in that borough, confirmed 52, and baptised 13 children. 
I have also visited Princess Anne, Orange and Albemarle, and 
preached in each place to attentive and respectable congregations. 

The prospect before us, brethren, is certainly encouraging ; and 
as the Almighty works through the medium and agency of man, it 
is to the Clergy that we are to look up under heaven for the revi- 
val of our Church. “ The harvest truly is great, and the labour- 
efs are few ;’ but while we can rank among those labourers so 
many indefatigable and pious men as those which form our body, 
we have every thing to expect. To exhort them to industry is 
unnecessary ; their duty prompts them to be watchful, and their 
zeal impels them to the discharge of their religious obligations. 

Gentlemen of the Laity ;—though you are not called to labour 
in the Gospel Ministry, still your situation in life places in your 
power the means of being useful. When I look around me, and 
see so many individuals of distinguished character stepping forth 
in support of the Church, my heart revives. It is the Church of 
our fathers ; I therefore commend her interests to your care. The 
countenanee which you afford to me and my brethren convinces 
me of your zeal, and your presence in our religious council is a 
pledge of your support. Let us lay our hands upon the altar of 
our Church, and with full purpose of heart determine, God being 
our helper, to raise her from her ruins,’and to restore her to her 
Primitive and apostolical purity. Brethren, I bid you an affec- 
tionate farewell. May you return in health to your families; and 
may the God of Jacob be your protector. 

RICHARD CHANNING MOORE, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Virginia. 





New-Haven, October 22, 1816. 


On Wednesday, the 16th inst. the Presbyters, Deacons, and Lay 
Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of 
Connecticut, met in Convention at New-Haven; Morning Pray- 
ers were read by the Rev. Daniel Burhans, Rector of Christ 
Church, Newtown; and asermon delivered by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Hobart. After which, the Rev. William Cranston, Dea- 
con, was admitted to the holy Order of Priests. The Convention 
was numerously attended, and the Rev. Philo Shelton, Rector of 
the Church at Bridgeport, acted as the President thereof. 

_ During the sitting of the Convention, the following communica- 
iion was received from the Right Reverend Bishop Hobart. 
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New-Haven, Oct. 16, 1816. 
Gentlemen, 

I have received from the Rev. Ashbel Baldwin, your Secretary, 
in behalf of the Committee appointed for the purpose, the follow- 
ing extract from the Records, viz. “ At a meeting of the Presby- 
ters, Deacons, and Lay Deputies, in Convention of the Diocess of 
Connecticut, holden at Trinity Church, New-Haven, 5th day of 
June, 1816—Aesolved unanimously, That an invitation be given to 
the Right Reverend John Henry Hobart, Bishop of the Diocess of 
New-York, to visit, and perform the Episcopal offices in this Dio- 
cess, according to the 20th Canon of the Church.—A true copy of 
record: Asuset Barpwin, Secretary.” . 

I have considered it of so much importance that the respectable 
and important Diocess of Connecticut, which has supplied the 
Church in other States, and particularly the State of New-York, 
with many most useful clergymen and lay members, should be 
furnished, in its present exigencies, with the regular exercise of 
Episcopal functions, that I have deemed it my duty to accept the 
invitation contained in the above resolution of your body, sanction- 
ed as this invitation is by a Canon of the Church. In conformity 
therefore with the 20th Canon of the General Convention, I do 
hereby consent to exercise the Episcopal offices in the Diocess of 
Connecticut, agreeably to the Constitution and Canons of the 
Church. | Sed i ha 

With my prayers for the prosperity of the Church in Connecti- 
cut, and for your individual happiness, : 

| I remain, gentlemen, 
Very sincerely yours, 


JOHN HENRY HOBART, 


The Presbyters, Deacons, and Lay Deputies of ithe Diocess 
of Connecticut, in Convention assembled. 


The Convention then passed the following Resolution : 


Whereas the Right Reverend John Henry Hobart, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New-York, hath, by 
his communication this day addressed to the Convention, accepted 
the invitation expressed in their resolution at their last meeting, 
founded onthe 20th Canon of the General Convention : 

Resolved, therefore, unanimously, That this‘Convention do here- 


by acknowledge the Right Reverend John Henry Hobart, Bishop 


of this Diocess, to perform the Episcopal effices according to the 
Constitution and Canons of the Chureh. 

A committee was then appointed to wait on the Bishop with the 
aforesaid resolution, who addressed te the Convention the follow- 
ing reply: 

New-Haven, October 17, 1816. 
Gentlemen, 

I have received from your committee, the Rev. Menzies Ray- 
ner, and the Hon. Samuel W. Johnson, a copy of the Resolution 
unanimously passed by you at your session yesterday. 
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I deem it peer to observe that, agreeably to the invitation to 
me contained in your resolution at your session in June last, and 
to the sentiments expressed in my former communication to you, I 
can consider myself as Bishop of the Diocess of Connecticut, only 
according to the 20th Canon ef the Church; and on this view of 
the subject, I conclude your resolution of yesterday was founded. 
Permit me further to remark, that, while it will be my duty, in 
conformity with that Canon, to bestow as much attention on the 
Diocess of Connecticut as shall be compatible with the paramount 
charge of the Diocess of New-York, I shall be exceedingly grati- 
fied, when, a Bishop being elected and consecrated for your Church, 
my Episcopal charge of it, according to the Canons, will be ne 
longer necessary. 

i should do great injustice to my feelings, if I failed to express my 
grateful sense of the confidence in me, evidenced by the resolutions 
of your respectable body unanimously passed, and to subscribe 
myself, | 

Gentlemen, very faithfully yours, 


JOHN HENRY HOBART. 
The Presbyters, Deacons, and Lay Deputies of the Diocess 
of Connecticut, in Convention assembled. 


New-Haven, November 12, 1816. _ 
The Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, during his recent visitation of 


the Diocess of Connecticut, preached in the following congrega- 
tions, and performed the following Episcopal offices : | 
Wednesday, Oct. 16th, New-Haven, and admitted the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cranston, Deacon, to the holy Order of Priests. Friday, 
Oct. 18th, consecrated the Church at Meriden, and confirmed 38 
persons. Saturday, 19th, Southington, and confirmed 27 persons. 
Sunday, 20th, Waterbury, and confirmed 226 persons. Monday, 
Qist, consecrated St. Peter’s Chapel, Oxford, and confirmed 74 
persons. Tuesday, 22d, visited the Church at Woodbury. Wed- 
nesday, 23d, in the morning, Watertown, and confirmed 133 per- 
sons; in the afternoon, Plymouth, and confirmed 141 persons. 
Thursday, 24th, Litchfield, and confirmed 94 persons. On his 
return from visiting some congregations in the State of New-York, 
on Friday, Ist inst. m the morning, the Church at New-Milford, 
and confirmed 66 persons; in the afternoon, Brookfield, and con- 
firmed 40 persons. Saturday, 2d, Ripton, in the morning, and 
eonfirmed 66 persons; in the afternoon, New-Stratford, and con- 
firmed 30 persons. Sunday, 3d, Newtown, and confirmed 115 
persons. Monday, 4th, Norwalk, and confirmed 103 persons, and 


admitted the Rev. Reuben Sherwood to the holy Order of Priests. 
Total number of persons confirmed—1158, 





From the Ontario Messenger, Dec. 17. 
St. John’s Church.—On Thursday, the 12th inst. St. John’s 
Church, in Canandaigua, was consecrated tothe service of Almighty 
God by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, and on the ensuing Sun- 
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day the rite of confirmation was administered by the Bishop to 
28 persons. ‘The corner-stone was laid on the 6th day of May 
last, and in the short space of seven months, being a time when 
money was unusually scarce, a splendid edifice has arisen, alike 
honourable to the efforts of its founders, and ornamental to the 
village. It is built in the modern Gothic style, with a most im- 
posing and beautiful front, from a plan drawn by Mr. J. L. D. Ma- 
thies, which was somewhat altered by the master-builder, Mr. 
Ebenezer Hovey. ‘The liberality of individuals has furnished an 
organ and a bell; and the ladies of the village have exhibited 
their zeal by providing the decorations of the pulpit, reading desk 
and chancel. | 

Indeed the erection of this Church has been altogether a work 
of extraordinary zeal. It is but a short time since an Episcopal 
society was formed in this place. The Rev. Mr. Chase, at the 
first settlement of the village, officiated here, and the Rev. Mr. 
Phelps at a later period, had indeed scattered the good seed; but 
no regular congregation was established, and it was left to the 
Jabours of the Rev. Mr. Clark, his successur, and more especially 
of the Rev. Mr. Welton, to prepare the soil and bring forth the 
fruit. At a critical period in the affairs of the society, the Rev. 
Mr. Onderdonk came among them, under the direction of the 
zealous and attentive Bishop Hobart. ‘The success of Mr. Onder- 
donk’s exertions is evinced in an elegant edifice for’ public worship, 
and a flourishing and enterprising society. : 

The pews in the Church already sold have produced: about 
eleven thousand dollars; and there are twelve on the ground floor, 
and the whole of the gallery yet unsold. Of these a large portion 
is reserved for the use of such persons as may feel unable to pur- 


chase. 





Religious Societies formed by the Members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States.* 


It gives us great pleasure to state, that there are now nine Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Societies in this Diocess ;—two in this 
city ; one on Long-Island ; one in Dutchess county ; one in Columbia, 
Delaware and Greene counties ; one at Greenville, in Greene coun- 
ty ; one at Windham, in the same county ; and one in the Western 
District. A Bible and Common Prayer Book Society has also 
been established in the State of Connecticut, which is coextensive 
with the State; upwards of an hundred agents having been ap- 
pointed in its different parts to procure subscriptions. There are 
also two Bible and Common Prayer Book Societies in the Diocess 
of New-Jersey; one at Newark, and one at Elizabeth-Town ; both 


*It is respectfully requested that information may be sent, post paid, 
to Messrs. T. & J. Swords, 160 Pearl-Street, New-York, of the insti- 
tution of societies by the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
that notice may be taken thereof in the Register. A printed copy of the 
proceedings, in such cases, as well as of the constitution and laws, would 
he thankfully received. 
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of which are auxiliary to the New-Jersey Episcopal State Society. 
We would most earnestly recommend the formation of a Bible 
and Prayer Book Society in every Episcopal congregation in the 
United States, upon the plan of the Newark and Elizabeth-Town 
societies, whose constitutions were given in the last number of the 
Register ;* viz. that of devoting one half of their funds to their own 
wants, and granting the remainder to some central society in each 
Diocess ; which will thus be enabled to operate upon a large scale, 
and to build up our Church in the newly settled parts of the United 
States, where so wide a field presents itself for exertion. 

_ Information has also been received, within the past year, of the 
institution of the following societies by the members of our 
Church—The Episcopal Missionary Society of Philadelphia—the 
New-York Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society of Young Men 
and others—the Episcopal Missionary Society of Delaware—the 
Newark Church Missionary Society—the Episcopal Tract Society 
of Boston—The Prayer Book and Tract Society of Newport—the 
Albany Female Prayer Book and: Tract Society—the Protestant 
Episcopal Female Society of Baltimore for the distribution of 


Prayer Books and Religious Tracts—the Common Prayer Book 
and Tract Society of Virginia. 


Auxiliary New-York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society. 


On the evening of January 28th, being the Tuesday ensuing the 
annual meeting of the Society, divine service was performed in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, before a most numerous and respectable congre- 
gation, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart; after which an address 
was delivered bythe Rev. Dr. How, and a collection of $437 taken 
up for the benefit of the Society. " 

It would be difficult to bestow sufficient praise on the zealous 
and unremitted exertions of this Society. The following report 
of their proceedings, during the first year of their organization, was 


read at their anniversary, held on Saturday, the 25th of January 
last, in Trinity Church. : 


The first Annual Report of the Managers of the Auxiliary New- 
York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, at their Anni- 
versary Meeting, Jan. 1817. 


Upon this, the first anniversary of our Association, the Board of 
Managers cannot refrain from expressing their gratitude to the 
supreme Disposer of events, for affording the opportunity to tender 
their congratulations, that peace continues to shed its fragrance 
upon the Christian world. Its benignant smile is meliorating the 
human heart. Divine truth beams with brightened lustre, and 
idolatry is crumbling before its effulgent and majestic march. 

Amid the splendours of so holy a triumph, it is cheering to reflect 


* The constitution of the Newark Society has been so altered, since its 


original formation, as to make it, like the Society at Elizabeth-Town, 
auxiliary to the General State Socicty. : 
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that we have not been idle. Although difficulties have obstructed 
our path, we feel justified in pious exultation. Our institution is 
indeed in its infancy ; but its infancy presages a vigorous and use- 
ful maturity. It presented its claims to attention at a moment 
peculiarly auspicious ; when public opinion was engaged in sup- 
ort of a stupendous national association, and public sympathy 
plighted to a host of beneficent charities. It came, like the reli- 
gion it professes to recommend, without the patronage of age; in- 
spiring veneration ; of talent, enlisting confidence ; or wealth, im- 
parting power. <A system was to be organized ; information to be 
laboriously acquired ; and disciples ascertained, who were at once 
inclined to seek, and competent to relieve religious penury. 

But the smile of heaven has cheered our path, and inclined the 
hearts of our fellow-citizens to cherish our exertions. We have 
appealed to their pious patronage; and, in despite of the general 
pressure, the appeal has been munificently sanctioned. 

Our treasury report exhibits an aggregate in receipts and dues, 
during the year of § 2753 1. Of this sum $330 50 were derived 
from collections voluntarily made by ladies, members of the 
Church ; $ 20 from the Episcopal Society of New-Jersey ; and the 
residue partly from subscriptions, but principally from gratuitous 
contributions. 

Under the animating influence of so bountiful a patronage, it 
will not surprise you that we have proceeded withcontidence. We 
have opened a correspondence with almost every section of this 
and the adjoining States, and, in general, throughout the United 
States ; and laid, we fondly hope, the basis of much future useful- 
ness. Our communications to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety have been reciprocated with benedictions upon our under- 
taking, and a donation of books. We have addressed circulars to 
most of the congregations in the United States, soliciting co-opera- 
tion, and recommending the establishment of similar institutions. 

We have been emboldened to purchase a set of Stereotype 
Plates for the Book of Common Prayer. ‘The inducements were 
powerful, and, we hope, will meet your approbation. ‘The quality 
has been improved, the price diminished, and our ability to be 
useful enlarged. ‘The Book of Common Prayer formerly cost us 
forty-seven and a half cents; we can now furnish it, of superior 
quality, at thirty-eight cents. ‘The type is durable, and the pos- 
session of it enables our institution to become the fountain of sup- 
ply to every other inthe union. It was the first, and is, we believe, 
the only set now used in this country. 

We have taken measures to apply to the legislature for an act 
of incorporation, and anticipate many facilities from its attainment. 

We have sought information abroad and at home. From almost 
every quarter the intelligence is cheering andimpressive. A rich 
and animating fervour seems kindling every where. In various 
parts of the state, our scattered spiritual brethren are forming 
themselves into congregations, or associating for worship, and have 
solicited that aid which it is the object of our Society to afford. 
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At Newbern, in North-Carolina, our communications have been 
received with gratitude, and an association organized in conformity. 
The accounts from various other quarters are not less pleasing. 

Our distributions have been various and extensive. During the 
year there have issued from the depository 521 Bibles, and 2750 
Common Prayer Books; a large portion of which has been dis- 
posed of at home: but, when opportunity offered, solicitations from 
abroad have received attention. 

At the first meeting of our Board, liberal donations were made 
to the various charitable institutions in this city. Similar bounty 
has been extended to the several military posts in its vicinity, and 
to the Sunday School establishments connected with our Church. 
In reply to numerous communications from the established con- 
gregations within the Diocess, we have furnished Bibles and Com- 
mon Prayer Books for the use of the poor and destitute. And 
several new congregations, in remote and indigent districts, have 
been supplied almost entirely by our bounty. ‘The returns evince 
the most enlivening gratitude, and afford flattering encouragement. 

In despite, however, of every exertion, it cannot be disguised 
that the field is still ample; and that not only in distant and. less 
favoured districts, but within the sphere, and in the very bosom of 
our social enjoyments, the diffusion of divine truth is not adequate 
to the wants of religious penury. Education has not yet reached 
every hovel; and until that period arrives, the religious harvest 
must continue to be more abundant than the reapers. 

Such has been the progress, and such is the condition of our 


Society. We are conscious that much has been neglected. Zeal 


will not always supply ability. But we are conscious too that 
much has been done. We have pioneered the path for our suc- 
cessors, and prepared for them a golden harvest. A continuance 
of the munificent patronage that has been vouchsafed is alone want- 
ing to insure success. We cannot, nor do we wish to conceal, that 
our exertions have kept pace with public bounty, and that the 
balance now in our Treasury is only $1 37 71. Butwe cherish the 
reflection, that, to anticipate desertion now, would evince an unjust 
suspicion of our patrons, and an undue distrust of our cause. For, 
surely, if the blessing of God be on him that blesseth ; if social en- 
joyments can shed beauty and fragrance upon this vale of sorrow ; 
if the preservation of peace, and the enhancement of national pros- 
perity, can impart pleasure ; if a bolder anthem round the throne 
of God, and a brighter joy amid the just made perfect, be objects 
worthy of human ambition—motives to patronize our cause can 


never be wanting. 


Upon surrendering the stewardship your indulgent confidence 
has intrusted to us, we congratulate you upon the spirit of concilia- 
tion and forbearance that pervades the Christian world. We con- 
template with delighted awe the stupendous moral machine 
that is now shaking the corruptions of the globe. We greet, with 
cordial welcome, every effort, however feeble, to diffuse the word 
of God, and hail it as a token of his beneficent superintendence. 
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Far from wishing to impede the career of others, we are solicitous 
to emulate them in the race for that goal, teward which we wish 
all were tending. Diversity of feeling , temperament and views, 
will ever give rise to diversity of opinion. Its origin is divine ; 
and man fails in duty to Hm who implanted it, when he neglects 
to render it an instrument of virtue. ‘The principles to which we 
are attached may forbid us to co-operate on all occasions with 
others; but we venerate their motives, and admire their zeal. In 
giving, we solicit charity of construction. We believe, that the 
Bible has power to subdue the wickedness of man ; and that it is 
destined to force its triumphant way, and stand in the moral , as the 
sun in the physical firmament, the source of light, and the emblem 
of Divinity. But we also believe, that the Book of Common 
Prayer is the purest exposition of its sublime doctrine that human 
wisdom has ever presented to human weakness. It.is recommended 
for our judgments by the devotion it inculcates ; and embalmed in 
our hearts by the benedictions of our fathers, who sleep in death. 
It is the vestibule through which we pass to the altar and worship 
of God. The same duty therefore that animates us to distribute 

the Bible, impels us to accompany the blessing with the Book of 
Common Prayer; and, in presenting the one as 8 the Word of God, 
to recommend the other as an incentive to its perusal, But the 
duty is in meekness, and the recommendation in peace and per- 
suasion. 

In meekness and in peace let us persevere, and cherish the be- 
lief, that the disciples of our Church, under the auspices of a benefi- 
cent Providence, will aid in diffusing the blessings they enjoy, and 
the doctrines of salvation they pr ofess. 


By order, 
FERRIS PELL, Chairman. 


Whereupon the following Resolutions, moved by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That the Society accept, with high approbation, the 
Report of the Board of Managers, which contains a gratifying exhi- 
bition of the state of the Institution, of their useful labours, and of 
the motives that should animate the members and friends of the 
Society to continue to it their patronage, and to pursue, with in- 
creasing ardour, this work of Christian benevolence. 

Resolved, That this Society present to the Board of Managers 
their cordial thanks for the prudence, zeal, and perseverance with 
which they have discharged their duties, and unite with them in im- 
ploring for the Institution the continuance of the blessing of a gra- 
cious Providence. 

Resolved, That the Report of the Board of Managers, and the 
Proceedings of the Society. at this meeting, be published. 

On motion, Ordered, That 1500 copies of the same be printed 
ia the form of a pamphlet, for the use of the members of the So 
ciety. 

The Laws and Regulations were then read and amended. 
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Whereupon, on motion, Ordered, That the Laws and Regula- 
tions, as amended, be published with the Annual Report. 


After which, the following gentlemen were elected a Board of 


Managers for the ensuing year ; viz. 


Edward N. Cox, President. 

Guy C. Bayley, Ist Vice-President. 

Gerardus A. Cooper, 2d Vice-President. 

Floyd Sinith, 3d Vice-President. 

Benjamin Haight, Corresponding Secretary. 
William Onderdonk, jun. Recording Secretary. 
J. Smyth Rogers, Treasurer. 

Thomas N. Stanford, Agent. 


Clement C. Moore, Luther Bradish, 
Edward R. Jones, | Cornelius R. Duffie, 
William E. Dunscomb, David A. Clarkson, 
John Watts, jun. Duncan P, Campbell, 
John H. Hill, Lewis Loutrel, 

David Austen, Ferris Pell, 

Alexis P. Proal, John Anthon, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Charles Nichols, 
Charles Keeler, Robert C. Barfe. 





WILLIAM ONDERDONK, Jun. Recording Sec’ry. 
New-York, January 27, 1817. 


Subscriptions and Donations are received by the Treasurer, No. 
229 Pearl-street; the Agent, No. 160 Pearl-street; and by any 
of the Managers. 





New-York Bible and Common Prayer Beok Society. 


On Tuesday evening, the 25th of February, the New-York Bible 
and Commen Prayer Book Society held its Anniversary Meeting 
in Trinity Church, when the Board of Managers laid before the 
Society an interesting Report of their proceedings during the past 
year. We regret that we have not reom for the Report in the 
present number.. 


Missionary Societies. 

Ft gives us very great pleasure to notice the zeal which is dis- 
playing itself among the Members of our Church, in the institution 
of Missionary Societies. Within a short period, the following 
Societies of this kind have been established—“ The Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society of Philadelphia ;” “ The New-York Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society of Young Men and others ;” “+ The 
Newark Church Missionary Society ;” and “ The Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society of Delaware.” 

ft was our intention to have published, at full length, the Con- 
stitutions of “The Episcopal Missionary Society of Philadelphia,” 
and of “Phe New-York Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society 
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ef Young Men and others,’ with whieh we have been furnished ; 
but want of roum obliges us to postpone it te a future nuniber. 





Protestant Episcopal Tract Society of New-York. 
The following is a general view of the operations of the Society, 
frem its institution, in 1810, until the present time :— 


There have been published, of Copiek: 

A Tract on the Duty of Morning and Evening Devotions 
(3 editions) . ‘ ‘ - 7,000 
A Tract on Profane Sweari ing (2 editions) ‘ ‘ - 4,000 
A Tract on Sins of the Tongue (3 editions). 7,250 


The Penitent Swearer’s Soliloquy and Prayer (2 editions) 6,000 
The Procrastinator’s Soliloquy and Prayer (2 editions) . 6,000 


The Poor Man’s Soliloquy and Prayer (2 editions) . - 6,000 
A Tract on Drunkenness (2 editions) . 4, “000 
Every Man the Friend or the Enemy of Christ (2 éditions) 6 000 
A Tract on the Church (2 editions) : 6,000 
A Tract on Prayer, with Forms of daily and occasional 
Devotions (2 editions) mirrors Herre 
A Tract on the Sabbath (2 editions) ; : : . 6,000 
A Tract on Family Worship ; ; ' , 2 000 
Nelson on Confirmation ; : " ; ‘ 4 {000 





Total . , 68,250 
In addition to the above Tracts printed by the Society, there 
iiave been purchased for gratuitous distribution, of 


Copies, 
The Companion for the Book of Common Prayer, by . 

Bishop Hobart | 
‘The Catechisin recommended by the Bishop ‘and Clergy 

of the Protestant i ht Church.in the State of New- 

York ' : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,120 
The Dairyman’s Daughter , , ‘ er - 260 
Sacra Privata, by Bishop Wilson . : - 160 
The Candidate for Confirmation instructed, “by Bishop 

Hobart. . . ‘ ' - 100 


The Christian Manual, by ditto : ° ; 50 
Total ; . 2,030 
Total number of Tracts printed and percnaee by this So- 

ciety . 70,330 

Of these there have been already ‘dispersed (including a smal! 
proportion sold at reduced prices) about 32,500. 

Trusting that this view of the operations of their Society will 
excite an interest i in its behalf, the Board of Trustees commend it 
to the liberality of their fr iends, and the blessing of that God to 
whose honour it is devoted. 

By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN T. ONDERDONK, 
WILLIAM CREIGHTON, "Ecommite 
JOHN WATTS, Jun. , 
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Should there have been an inadvertent neglect of sending the 
circular to any person disposed to aid the Society, or should the 
Collector omit to call on any such, Subscriptions and Donations 
will be thankfully received by either member of the above Com- 
inittee ; by the Treasurer, Mr. Cornelius R. Duffie, No. 86 Wall- 
street ; or by the Agent, Mr. Thomas N. Stanford, No. 160 Pearl- 
street. 

The regular payments for members and subscribers (ladies) are 
% 2 50 cts. at the time of becoming such, and $1 per annum. 


The payment of $15 constitutes a person member or subscriber 
for life. 





Literary Notices. 
Coale and Maxwell, Booksellers, Baltimore, have published a 
volume of sermons, price 75 cents, neatly bound in boards, entitled, 


Sermons on ihe Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, by a Lady—_ 


from the 29th London edition. ‘The volume contains eighteen 


sermons, all on interesting subjects. We notice the following : 


The Creation and Redemption of Mankind—The Naiure and 
Office of the Son of Gov—Baptism—The Lord’s Supper—The 
Sabbath—The Festivals of the Church—T he Duties of the Young— 
The Luties of the Aged—The Duties of Husbands and Wives— 
The Hour of Death—The Future State. 

The following recommendatory remarks, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Kemp, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland, 
are prefixed. 

“ This little volume will form a valuable addition to the private 
library of every Christian family ; and, to read one of these dis- 
courses to young persons, on the evenings of Lord’s day, will be a 
most useful part of its holy exercises. The doctrines and the 
duties of Christianity are stated and enforced, in a style, clear and 
strong—in a manner, ardent and persuasive ; and a spirit of pure 
and elevated devotion pervades the whole. I would, therefore, 
beg leave to recommend it to the Clergy of this Diocess, to dis- 
tribute these sermons as extensively as they can among their peo- 


ple. | JAS. KEMP.” 





for the Christian Register. 


Lhe subscriber, having it in contemplation to publish, in the 
course of a few months, some Biographical Sketches of the Clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these States, wishes to 
obtain of his friends and others who have the means of knowledge, 
the following information concerning those who have either died 
in their missions in this country, or have been removed from them, 
and died in other countries ; viz. 


I. When, and where born, and to what religion brought up in 
their childhood and youth. 


II. When, and where graduated, and the different honours they 
afterwards received from their own, or any other college. 
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II. When, and where ordained Deacon and Priest, and by 
whom. 

1V. When, and in what Churches, they were settled ; and, in 
cases of removal, when, and where removed. 

V. When, and where they died, with the manner of their deaths. 

VI. Whether they ever published any thing; and if so, what 
were the titles of those publications, and the year. 

Specimens of their compositions, showing their manner and style 
of writing, would also be highly gratifying to the subscriber ; and, 
itis to be presumed, would be equally so to the readers of this 
little work. 

“‘ The sweet remembrance of the just 


Shall flourish, when they sleep in dust.” 
Psaum 112. 


But, besides the above information, which respects those who 
have served their generation, and do now sleep in Christ, the com- 
piler would consider himself as under great obligations to his 
brethren, the present Episcopal Clergy in these States, provided 
they would condescend to furnish him with the same particulars 
respecting themselves, as are specified in the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
6th articles, concerning those who have gone before them in the 
Christian ministry, and who are now enjoying, we hope, in the 
world of spirits, that reward which awaits the faithful servants of 
Christ. aritf i*t 4 

The Clergy in each State might easily communicate to the 
compiler of this work such information as he requests, and in a 
manner, too, which would subject him to but little expense, by 
adopting the following plan :—In Massachusetts, the communica- 


tions of the Clergy and others in that State, would be deposited - 


with the Rev. Dr. Gardiner ;—in Rhode-Island, with the Right 
Rey. Bishop Griswold ;—in Connecticut, with the Rev. Philo 
Shelton ;—in New-York, with the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart ;— 
in New-Jersey, with the Rev. Mr. Rudd ;—in Pennsylvania, with 
the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie ;—in Delaware, with the Rev. Mr. 
Ball ;—in Maryland, with the Right Rev. Bishop Kemp ;—in Vir- 
ginia, with the Right Rev. Bishop Moore ; and in South-Carolina, 
with the Right Rev. Bishop Dehon, or with the compiler himself. - 

Should the subscriber hereafter labour under any mistakes in 
his Sketches of the Clergy, he would be much obliged to his reve- 
rend brethren, or any of the laity, who would set him right, by 
making him acquainted with the necessary corrections. His aim 
is to communicate truth, and to hand down to posterity the memory 
of those who have been the means, under God, of propagating, in 
this country, the true religion of his Son Jesus Christ. 

ANDREW FOWLER. 
Charleston, South-Carelina, May, 1816. 
Recent British Publications. 

The Personality and: Office of the Christian Comforter asserted 

and explained, in a Course of Sermons on John xvi. 7. Preached 
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before the University of Oxford in 1815, at the Lecture founded | 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By Reginald Heber, M.A, | 


8vo. 

A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on the Moral 
Attributes of the Creator; with particular Reference to the Jewish 
History, and to the Consistency of the Principle of Population 
with the Wisdom and Goodness of the Deity. By John Bird Sum. 
ner, M.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Familiar and Practical Exposition of the 39 Articles of Reli- 
gion of the United Church of England and Ireland. By the Rey, 
H.C. O. Donoghue, A.M. 12mo. 

Eight Sermons in Defence of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Chri ist, preached at the Lecture founded by the Lady Moyer ; with 
a Preface by Daniel Waterland, D. D. 

A Familiar Exposition and Application of the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Colossians, in Eight Sermons. By Thomas Gisborne, M. A. 
12ino. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and Systematic 
Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity. By Herbert 
Marsh, D. D.F.R.S. Part IV. 8vo. 

Speedily will be published, A Diary of a Journey into North 
Wales. By the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Printed from the 
eriginal MS. in his own hand-writing: together with a fact simile 
of a part of the MS. Edited by R. Duppa, LL. B. 

In a few days will be published in 8vo. a limited impression of 
Lowman’s Rationale of the Hebrew Ritual. This much esteemed 
work has for some time past become so scarce, as to sell for seven 
times its original price. 

The Rev. Thomas Maurice, author of Indian Antiquities, has 
in the press, in quarto, Observations on the Ruins of Babylon, as 
recently visited and deseribed by Claudius James Rich, Esq. resi- 
dent for the East India Company at Bagdad. 

A new edition of Mr. Harmer’s Observations on various Pas- 
sages of Scripture, with many important Additions and Corrections, 
by Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.S.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected with 
the Scripture Prophecies. By the Rev. George Wilkins, A. M. 
Vicar of Lowdham and Lexington, Notts. royal Svo. 

Unitarianism incapable of Vindication: A Reply to the Rev. 
James Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism. By Ralph Wardlaw, 
author of the Discourses on the Socinian Controversy, which occa- 
sioned the Vindication. 8vo. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Regeneration; in the Sense 
in which that Term is used in the Church of England, in her public. 
Formularies: respectfully addressed to the Clergy By the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 

A new edition is printing of Whitby on the Five Points in dis- 
pute between Calvinists and Arminians, in which the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin quotations are translated. 

Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relating te the Christian 
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Church, and especially to the Apostacy of Papal Rome, preached 
in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, from the year 1811 to 1815, being 
the Ninth Portion of those founded by the Right Rev. William 
Warburton, Lord Bishop of Gloucester. By Philip Allwood, B. D. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 2 vols. Svo. 

Lectures on the Evidences in Favour of Christianity, and the 
Doctrines of the Church of England: intended for the use of 
Young Persons, and particularly as preparatory to their first par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. Henry Walter, M. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 12mo. 





Recent American Publications. 

The Unity of the Church: a Sermon preached in Trinity - 
Church, New-York, October Ist, 1816, before the Annual Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New- 
York. By the Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, A. M. Rector of St. Michael’s, 
Bloomingdale, and St. James’s, Hamilton-Square. 

A Farewell Sermon, preached in St. Mark’s Church, on Sun- 
day, Nov. 24,1816. By the Rev. William Harris, President of 
Columbia College. 

A Sermon on the Future State of Children. Preached in St. 
John’s Church, Canandaigua. By the Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, 
Missionary. 

A Sermon on General Education. Delivered before the Female 
Charitable Society of Canandaigua, Sept. 8,1816. By Henry U. 
Onderdonk, Missionary. 

A Short Apology for Infants. In a Letter addressed to the 
Author of “ The Question Answered,” “ Whose Children are en- 
titled to Baptism.” By the Rev. John Reed, A. M. Rector of 
Christ Church, Poughkeepsie. | 

A Funeral Address, delivered at the Interment of the Right Rev. 
Benjamin Moore, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of New-York, and Rector of Trinity Church in the 
city of New-York, on Friday, March Ist, 1816,in Trinity Church. 
To which is annexed an Appendix, on the Place of departed Souls, 
and the Descent of Christ into Hell. By John Henry Hobart, D. D. 
i of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New- 

ork. 

A Sermon on the Amiableness of Devotion: of Public Devo- 
tion in particular ; and of Place appropriated to it. Delivered at 
the Consecration of St. John’s Church, in the Northern Liberties 
of Philadelphia, on Sept. 16, 1816, by William White, D. D. Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Pennsylvania. 

A Vindication of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in a Series 
of Letters, addressed to the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. in reply 
to his late writings on the Christian Ministry, and to the Charges 
contained in his Life of the Rev. Dr. Rodgers; with Preliminary 
Remarks. By the Rev. Thomas Y. How, D. D. Assistant Rector 
ef Trinity Church, New-York. 

Observations, by a Protestant, on a Profession of Catholic Faith, 
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by a Clergyman of Baltimore, and with the authority of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Carroll. 





Authors or Publishers, who wish the titles of their works to be 
inserted in the list of New Publications, or under the head of Lite- 
rary Intelligence, are requested to send the works themselves, or 
the titles of the same, post paid, to T, & J. Swords, 160 Pearl- 
street, New-York. 





—_ 





POETRY. 


HYMN FOR SUNDAY EVENING, 


Bu Mr. Mason. 
I. 


Soon will the Evening Star, with silver ray, 
Shed its mild lustre on this sacred day ; 
Resume we then, ere sleep and silence reign, 
The rites that holiness and Heaven ordain. 


Il. 
Still let each awful truth our thoughts engage, 
‘That shines reveal’d on Inspiration’s page ; 
Nor those blest hours in vain amusements waste, 
Which all who lavish, shall lament at last. 


Ii. 
Here, humbly let us hope our Maker’s smile 
Will crown with meet success our weekly toil ; 
And here, on each returning Sabbath, join 
In prayer, in penitence, and praise divine. 


CHORUS. 


Father of Heaven! in whom our hopes confide, 
Whose power defends us, and whose precepts guide ; 
In life our guardian, and in death our friend, 

Glory supreme be thine, till time shall end! 


———a > 
Farewell Colloquy with God, written by the learned Sir Thomas 
Browne, Knt.* 


The night is come, like to the day ; 
Depart not thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sinnes, black as the might, 
Eclipse the lustre of thy light. 


* Religio Medici, first edition, 12mo. 1643, p. 174, 
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Keepe still in my horizon, for to me 
The sunne makes not the day, but Thee. 
‘Thou whose nature cannot sleepe 

‘On my temples centry keepe ; 

Guard me ’gainst those watchfull foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreames my head infest, 

But such.as Jacob’s temple blest. 
While I doe rest my soul advance, 
Make my sleepe a holy trance, 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought. 
And with as active vigour runne 

My course, as doth the nimble sunne. 
Sleepe is a death, O make me try, 

By sleeping what it is to die. 

And as gently lay my head 

On iny grave, as now my bed. 

How ere I rest, great God let me 
Awake againe at last with Thee. 

And thus assured, behold I lie, 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsie days, in vaine 
I doe not wake to sleepe againe. 
; O come that houre, when I shall never 
¢ Sleepe againe, but wake for ever ! 





a > oe —- 


On seeing a Dial in a Church-Yard. 


H The shadows on yon dial show, 

é How quick the hours have past ; 

3 Think, cries the mould’ring tomb below, 
4 Those hours may be your last. 


Stern monitors, ye counsel well, 
Yet nobler truths remain, 
And Heaven those nobler truths to tell, 
7 Directs to yonder fane. 


~——an GD i ———— 


Verses written by a gentleman, on seeing the last flower in the 
drawing-book of his daughter, who suddenly lost her sight by an 
injury received on the optic nerves in the violent operation of an 
emetic. 


Here, hapless maid, here end thy playful pains ; 
Nature hath shut her book, thy task is done. 

Of all her various charms what now remains ° 
To smell the violet, and to feel the sun, 


Vou. L 64 
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In liberal arts thy youthful hands did grow, 
Quick moving at thy better senses call; 

That better sense is gone,—their task is now 
Totwist the yarn, or grope the friendly wall. 


©! Fate severe! earth’s lesson early taught 
That all is vain, save Virtue, Love, and Truth ; 
We own it all that through life’s days have wrought. 
But thou hast learnt it in thy morn of youth. 


Pupil of Heaven thou art; compute thy gain, 
When dulness loads thee, or regret assails ; 

All is not gone, for Faith and Hope remain, 
And gentle Charity which never fails. 


Love now shall glow where Envy might have burn’d, 
And every eye, and every hand be thine ; 

Each human form, each object undiseern’d, 
From borrow’d organs thou may’st still divine, 


But thy Great Maker’s own transcendent form, 
His love ineffable, his ways of old, 

His perfect wisdom, and his presence bright, 
“ Thine eyes, and not another’s, shall behold.” 








Hovker. 

The highest eulogy ever pronounced upon this great champion 
of Protestantism, and pillar of the Church of England, was by Pope 
Clement VIII. on hearing the first book of his Ecclesiastical Polity 
read to him in Latin, by Dr. Stapleton: “There is no learning 
that this man hath not searcht into; nothing too hard for his un- 
derstanding : This man, indeed, deserves the name of an author ; 
his books will get reverence by age, for there is in them such seeds. 
of eternity, that if the rest be like this, they will last till the last 
fire shall consume alllearning.” ‘This eulogy was equally honour- 
able to the Pope himself. Hales’ Anal. of ©hro, vol. ii. B. 2. 

. 1092. 
‘ King Charles I. when speaking to his daughter the day before 
his martyrdom, desired her to read, as a preservative against 
Popery, “ Bishop Andrew’s Sermons, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Politie,and Bishop Laud’s Book ag:inst Fisher.” Eikon Basi- 
like 5 Praiers, &c. p. 10. 





Queen Mary. 
Mary, queen of Great-Britain, and consort of king William the 


third, was the daughter of James the second, and was born in the 


year 1661. She appeared to be happily disposed from very early 
life, being good and gentle before she was capable of knowing that 
it was her duty to be so. ‘This temper continued with her through 
the whole progress of her childhood. She might need instruction, 
but she wanted no persuasion, And it is said, that she never once, 
in the whole course of her education, gave occasion for reproof 
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‘Besides a most amiable sweetness of temper, she possessed great 


understanding, and a mind cultivated with useful learning and 
knowledge. 

In proof of her uncommon merit, we shall here insert a short 
declaration concerning her, made by her husband king William, 
whom she tenderly loved, and who best knew her excellence, and 
his own great loss in being deprived of her. ‘To Doctor Tenison, 
who endeavoured to comfort him after her death, he observed ; 
‘ I cannot but grieve since I have lost a wife who, in seventeen 
years, never was guilty of an indiscretion. During the whole 
course of our marriage, I never perceived the least fault in her. 
She possessed a worth that nobody thoroughly knew but myself.” 

This good queen spent a great part of her time in perusing the 
holy Scriptures, and other religious books. By a letter to her 
father, written in early life, in support of the Protestant faith, she 
appears to have been thoroughly grounded and established in the 
principles of the Reformation. Bishop Burnet says, that, “ although 
he had a high opinion of the princess’s good understanding, before 
he saw this letter, yet the letter surprised him, and gave him an 
astonishing joy to see so young a person, all on a sudden, without 
consulting any one, able to write in so solid and learned a manner.” 

Her talents and abilities were very conspicuous in all her con- 
cerns, and particularly in the important charge of government, 
Doctor Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, said, that “-he was in 
great admiration at the proofs he knew the queen gave of her 
knowledge in the weighty affairs of state, in the king’s absence, 
when the executive part of the government was in her hands.” 

Her compassion and bounty to the poor and afflicted, and those 
who stood in need of her liberality, were very eminent, and such 
as corresponded with her exalted station, andthe abundant sources 
of relief to which she had access. She took care to have a just 
account both of the worthiness and the necessities of those who 
were candidates for her liberality ; and, in the comlucting of her 
charity, showed as great exactness, attention, and diligence, as if 
she had no cares of a higher nature. But what crowned all, was 
her exact conformity to the rule of the gospel in her munificence : 
for none knew to whom, or what she gave, but those whom she was 
obliged to employ in the communication of her bounty. 

So far was she from entertaining a high opinion of herself, that 
she had a tender sense of any thing that looked like a miscarriage 
under her conduct, and was afraid lest some mistake of hers might 
have occasioned it. When difficulties grew too great to be sur- 
mounted, and she felt uneasy under them, she made God her 
refuge ; and often said, “ that she found herself tranquil, after she 
had poured forth her soul in prayer.” When melancholy events 
came from the hand of Providence, she said, that “ though there 
was no occasion for complaint or anger, upon these cross occur- 
rences, yet there was just cause of grief, since God’s hand was to 
be seen so particularly in them.” 

In her brightest seasons, she did not suffer herself to be lulled 
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into security, nor did she withdraw her dependence upon God. In 
the pleasures of life she maintained a true indifference as to their 
continuance ; and seemed to think of parting with them, in so easy 
a mamner, as plainly showed how little possession they had of her 
heart. 

At one period of her life, she felt such indisposition of body, as 
induced her to believe’ that some great sickness was approaching ; 
but, on this occasion, she possessed great quietude and resignation, 
and said, that “ though she did not pray for death, yet she could 
neither wish nor pray against it. She left that to God, and refer- 
red herself to the disposal of Providence. If she did not wish for 
death, yet she did not fear it.” 

As this was the state of her mind, when she viewed that event at 
some distance, so she maintained the same composure, on its near 
approach. The end of this extraordinary queen was, indeed, such 
as might have been expected, from the pure and exemplary life 
she had lived. When she was first informed of the danger to be 
apprehended from her disorder, (which was the small-pox,) she 
calmly said ; “ I have been instructed how very hazardous a thing 
it is to rely upon a death-bed repentance: 1 am not now to begin 
the great work of preparing for death; and, I praise God, I am 
not afraid of it.” Under the weight of her disorder, which was 
very trying to nature, she appeared to feel no inward depression or 
discouragement of mind; a willingness to die, and entire resigna- 
tion to the will of God, accompanied her to the closing scene; in 
the near approach of which she declared, that “she experienced 
the joys of a good conscience, and the power of religion giving her 
supports, which even the last agonies could not shake.” Thus died 
this most excellent princess ; and, no doubt, passed from an earthly 
to a heavenly crown, “a crown of glory that shall never fade 

99 
away. eo 
Praysr for the Grace and Strengths of Faith. 


O Holy and eternal Jesus, who didst die for me and for all mankind, 
abolishing our sin, reconciling us to God, adopting us into the portion of 
thine heritage, and establishing with us a covenant of faith and obedience, 
making our souls to rely upon spiritual strengths, by the supports of a 
holy belief, and the expectation of rare promises, and the infallible truths 
of God : O let me for ever dwell upon the rock, leaning upon thine arm, 
believing thy word, trusting in thy promises, waiting for thy mercies, and” 
doing thy commandments; that the devil may not prevail upon me, and 
my own weaknesses may not abuse or unsettle my persuasions, nor my sins 
discompose my just confidence in thee and thy eternal mercies. Let me 
always be thy servant and thy disciple, and die in the communion of thy 
church, of all faithful people. Lord, I renounce whatsoever is against 
thy truth; and if secretly I have or do believe any false proposition, I do 
it in the simplicity of my heart, and great weakness ; ro if I could dis- 
cover it, would dash it in pieces by a solemn disclaiming it: For thou art 
the way, the truth, and the life. And I know that whatsoever thou hast de- 
clared, that is the truth of God: And I do firmly adhere to the religion 
thou hast taught, and glory in nothing so much as that I am a christian; 
that thy name is called upon me. O my God, though I die, yet will I put my 


= in thee. In thee, O Lord, hawe I trusted, let me never be confounded. 
a ; 
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